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ARCHROLOGICAL SURVEY OF CEYLON. 


ANURADHAPURA AND THE NORTH-CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


SEVENTH PROGRESS REPORT: OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1891. 


PREAMBLE. 


THE north-east monsoon of 1891 will be remembered as one of the wettest in recent years 
throughout the Island generally. In the North-Central Province it has been exceedingly severe. 
The persistent rainfall not alone stocked the tanks of the District to repletion (causing the great 
Kald-vewa to send a grand volume of water over its magnificent spill for some weeks), but converted 
all low ground at Anurddhapura into standing pools, and filled the artificial pokunw 15 ft. to 
20 ft. deep—an experience rare to the oldest inhabitant. 

Except for two or three days at a time rain fell almost without cessation during the entire 
three months. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that all field work in connection with the survey 
suffered. No exploration of jungle could be attempted: even excavation (which for eight 
months of the year usually struggles against the fiercest of droughts) was carried on under con- 
ditions entirely reversed, though equally unfavourable and trying. The sodden ground, unable to 
absorb all the rain it received, rendered digging slow, irksome, and often only feasible by cut- 
ting escape drains to pass off the surplus water, or by bailing. Coolies, enfeebled and disheartened 
by frequently-recurring attacks of fever, were nathless driven, owing to straitened means, to seek 
work in weather the most inclement—drenched with rain, all unclad, during the day, and at night 
sleeping in temporary “lines” on ground hardly less wet than the earth outside. 

The labour force at Pankuliya especially suffered : indeed, could the viruience of the last 
monsoon have been anticipated, it would have been better to have closed operations there 
temporarily. 


The following is a record of such work as it has been practicable to carry out during the 


- quarter. 


EXPLORATION. 


Lines 0, P, Q. 

The Sinhalese party, under the Vel-vidana of Karambéwa, completed the parallel lines, east 
and west, which intersect the tract of forest and jungle between the Jétawanarama and “Vijayarama”’ 
ruins, and are limited by the paths to Galkadawala and Pankuliya from the “ Tammattam” and 
“ Kuttam,” Pokunu, respectively. 

Lines 0, P, Q carry exploration northwards as far as the abandoned Palu-gas-vewa tank and 
fields, lying immediately south of “ Vijayarama.” No ruins were found along, or between, 0, P; 
on @ only a single building, small and of no importance. 


“Kiribat Vehera.” 


The Sinhalese had been directed to cut well back the undergrowth on, and around, the 
hillock known as “ KiribatVehera” (situated half a mile north-east of “ Vijayarama),” and to fell 
the smaller trees. On my return from a circuit in the District I wasenabled to examine this ancient 
Dégaba,withaview to commencing excavation there as soon as the Pankuliya Monastery is complet- 
ed. Its present appearance is a small hill covered with grass (though brick déb77s shows up freely), 
and shaded. by forty to fifty trees of more or less size. In height it rises to about 30 ft. ; and the 
tape run round the extreme bottom of the slope gave a circumference of over 200 yards. 

The benefit of excavating this Dagaba on the north, as well as the other large Dagaba 
traditionally mis-styled “ Elala’s Tomb,” south of the “ Uda-maluwa” (sacred Bé-tree)—which, 
with Ruwanveli Seya, and the Thfipaérama and Jétawanarama Dagabas* lie almost in a B line, 
four miles in length north and south—is beyond question. 

For the identification of the “Dakshina” and “ Sila-sobbha-kandaka” Chaitiyas forms 
one of the most important points still to be settled in the topography of ancient Anuradhapura. 
“ Kiribat Vehera” and “ Elala’s Tomb” (so-called) may contain the clue to more than one problem 
regarding the plan of the sacred city and relative position of the chief monasteries within it, 

I hope to be able to commence work at ‘“ Kiribat Vehera” in the course of 1892. 

The jungle round this Dagaba has been partially explored ; but beyond the solitary pillar 
bearing an inscription of “Siri Satig Bo,’t two or three hundred yards south-east, the only 


relic of the past known is the building on four tall squared pillars (12 .ft. 3 in. by 14 in. by 9 in.), ° 


which evidently supported a roof over a colossal standing figure of the Buddha now prone on its face. 


° 


* “To the north of the Great Thiipa [ Hémavali = Ruwanveli] the monarch [ Vatta Gamani] himself built a chétiya 
on an eminent place, which was named Séla-sobbha-kandaka. Of the [eight] warriors, the one named Uttiya, built to the 
southward of the town the vihéra called Dakhina Vihéra”—Mahdwansa, English edition, p. 182. 

+ Probably Séna I. (A.D. 838-58, Turnour ; 846-66 Mahdzvansa Editors) or Séna II. (A.D. 858-91 T.; 866-901 M. E.). 
The inscription is dated the waxing poya day of Vap in the 14th year of the king’s reign. 
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This pilima-gé is situated about a hundred yards north-east of the Dagaba mound. The 
figure, as I first saw it in 1890, unexhumed, showed only the back of the head and of the body above 
the ground.* In order to ascertain its size, afew men were taken from “ Vijaydréma” Monastery, 
and the image clearedof earth 

The head is apparently intact, though the nose is broken; the trunk was cracked by the 
fall; and the lower limbs and one arm are gone. What remains of the figure measures from 
crown of head to waist 9 ft. 1 in. The head is 2 ft. deep by 4 ft. 9 in. round, and the right upper 
arm 2 ft. Tin. in length. : 

When work is begun on “ Kiribat Vehera” the building enshrining the fallen Buddha will 
be excavated as well. 


Ancient Roads. 


The only other work the Sinhalese were able to do in the course of October was the clearing 
of the ancient road to Mihintalé (traced last quarter) as far as Kammala-kulama, some five 
miles out. 

The Vel-vidana went over the trace, as directed, and after some days’ examination was able to 
set it right at the points, noted in my last Report, where he and his men had evidently lost touch 
for short distances. ‘ 

From Kammala-kulama the clearing of the road will be pushed on to near Rajagirilena- 
kanda. When the Mihintalé ruins are better known, the track can be ,picked up again and 
followed to the caves and ruined buildings below Mihintalé, Htvehera, and Anai-kutti hills. 

Meanwhile—as soon as exploration can be once more resumed—the network of ancient 
roads within Anuradhapura calls for first attention. 


Ancient Stone Bridges, 


Ancient bridges thrown across the Basawak-kulam-oya and the Halpanu-ela have already 
been noticed, as well as a causeway and bridge over the Mal-watu-oya east of the 5th milepost on 
the Outer Circular Road.t 

Others have since been searched out and examined. 


- Hastern “ Yoda-ela.’} 


There are known to be at least three stone bridges north of the “ Kuttam Pokunu,” over this 
ancient channel, which is now breached, overgrown, and not traceable continuously. 

(a) The first bridge occurs some 300 yards north of the “ Twin Ponds,” and by the side of the 
path to Pankuliya. It is 108 ft. in present stretch ; has seventeen spans, and a roadway (sets of 
) slabs laid lengthways) 8ft.in width. Eleven of the cross beams (9 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft.), on which the 
pavement rested, are still in position. The greatest height from the channel bed, owing to silt, is 
now only 3 ft. 6 in. 

(6) Another bridge is met with a mile or more north of (a) on the ancient road which runs 
northwards from Séla Chaitiya Dagaba.§ After crossing the “ Ydéda-ela” this road makes a sharp 
turn eastwards for about half a mile, when it strikes the left bank of the Mal-watu-oya, where it 
once traversed the river upon a magnificent bridge (d). 

The second bridge across the “ Ydéda-ela” lies in thick jungle, half a mile or more east of 
the “ Vijayarama ” ruins, and quite away from any existing village. It was discovered by the Vel-. 
vidana of Karambéwa whilst exploring for ruins last November.* In preservation it far excels that 
(a) near the “Kuttam Pokunu.” 

Approaching from the south, a few stumps mark the probable site of an ambalama (halting 
place) about 80 yards from the first span of the bridge. About 50 to 60 ft. of this interspace at the 
bridge end are covered with stone slabs, evidently the causeway which extended from the south 
abutment. The bridge proper is 87 ft. long divided into 12 spans by a succession of the usual triple 
uprights, united by tenon and mortice to horizontal cross beams, which average nearly 12 ft. in length 
by 1 ft. by 8 in. thick. The piers are stouter than the beams they support: each span averages about 
6 ft. 6 in. across, and was originally covered by six elongated slabs laid close, side by side, to form 
a roadway 9 ft. in width. Slabs have fallen out in the first, second, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
twelfth spans ; and at the sixth and tenth the bridge floor has been completely carried away by 
floods. The height from the ground at midstream, choked by the wash of ages, is little more than 
4 ft.|| There was no doubt a connected causeway also at the northern termination of the bridge ; but 
the ela appears to have breached here and the ground falls from the bridge abutments to some 
rocks 20 or 30 ft. away. 

(c) A third bridge, or portion of a bridge, is reported to exist over this same ‘“ Ydda-ela,” 
where it skirts some ruins at an abandoned village, Halmilla-kulama, one and half mile north-west 
of the “ Vijayarama’’ Monastery. ; 


Mal-watu-oya. 


In a previous Report I had occasion to describe one bridge of the many which must in olden 
times have crossed the “Kadamba” or “ Kolomb” (now the “ Mal-watu’’) oya to serve as feeders to 
the ancient capital from the north and east.4 

What was the full number of these bridges will only be known after the river has been 
surveyed in detail for several miles above and below Anuradhapura. 


* Diary, November 14,1890. “ With Mr. Ridout to the so-called . Vijayérama,”’ ruins ‘“ Kiribat Vehera” (near 
which is alarge Buddha now prone), and a newly discovered stone bridge.” 

+ First Report, p. 2 (4) ; Second Report, p. 5 (7). < 

{ Hither a continuation of the Halpanu-ela (itself artificial), or a northern branch of its stream, diverging from a 
point east of the Outer Circular Road between the 5th mile and the “ Kuffam Pokunu.” Istyle it the “ Eastern” to distin- 
guish it from the “ Western” Yéda-ela, which starts from Tisa-vewa spill, crosses the Outer Circular Road between the 
2nd and 3rd miles, and flows north past Karambéwa. 

§ Fifth Report, p. 3 (ii.). || Plate XXIII. @ Second Report, p. 5 (2.) 
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The following extract from the Diary of the present Government Agent speaks to nearly 
half a dozen “crossings” in the four miles stretch of the river between the Puttalam-Trincomalee 
high road and the large bridge (d), a mile north-east of “‘ Vijaydrama ” :— 


April 19, 1891.—Having arranged with Messrs. H. C. P. Bell (Archeological Commissioner) and J. B. M. 
Ridout (Acting Chief Surveyor), we started in the morning to walk down the bed of the Malwatu-oya from the 
modern wooden bridge on the Mihintalé road, to inspect the ancient stone bridges and have them fixed on the plan. 
They will be valuable as showing where the ancient roads went, which have hitherto been unidentified. We 
found four bridges on the way between the present Puttalam-Trincomalee road and the great stone bridge, a 
mile below the Pankuliya ruins. These were known of but not “ fixed.” 

We passed the ruins at Pankuliya, which I visited and briefly described in 1887, and which I presume to be 
secular [sic] and the residence of some great person, king or prince. They are now about to be cleared and examined. 
About noon we breakfasted at the great stone bridge over the Malwatu-oya ; and then heavy rain came on just 
after Mr. Bell had taken photographs. 

Although drenched we went to see the immense stone-paved “causeway” (or whatever it was), which 
Mr. C. A. Murray is said to have visited.* Until it is cleared and an examination made on both sides of the 
river it is impossible to say what its purpose was—whether an anicut for irrigation or great road. I incline 
to the latter belief. The jointing of the stone floor is wonderful and quite perfect. Walked back to Anuradha- 
pura in the afternoon by a recently-discovered stone bridge [6] over some minor stream, which the villagers about 
call “ Y6da-ela,” vid Vijaydréma ; but it was too wet to make further inspection. About ten miles in ali. 

The old bridge (d), over the Mal-watu-oya—the fifth of Mr. Ievers’ note—resembles in con- 
struction all these stone bridges of the past in the District. 

From the smaller bridge (0) on the “ Yéda-ela” it differed only in the greater height of the 
piles. It has a similar causeway of longitudinal slabs (thirteen sets), increasing from four to seven 
in number laterally, for a distance of thirty yards and upwards. After this commences the real 
bridge which—as far as can be worked out from the ruin and silt of ages—had nineteen spans in 
all, stretching a distance of 120 ft. Of these spans only the first and second on the left (west) 
bank stand at all perfect; the three next can be traced by some of the upright monoliths ; 
between the fifth and the nineteenth all has been swept away by torrents, or swallowed by river 
sand, save here and there a casual stump or fallen beam and slab. These formed the nucleus 
of the present sand-covered bank in mid-stream, wherea huge kumbuk tree has grown up. 

The rows of three wedge-split and tenoned uprights are planted 9 ft. apart in the river bed, 
and were capped by horizontal cross beams (10 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. by 10 in.), which overhung them 
on either side by 6 in. 

The pavement of the bridge was 10 ft. in breadth, and made up of five or six slabs laid 
evenly and end-on, spanning the interspaces (5 ft. 7 in.) between the crossbeams, The height of the 
bridge at the second row of piles is even now 10 ft.6in. Beyond the nineteenth span are eight 
more. Their short piers, and a slab-paved causeway beyond, show that allowance was made for 
floods. From end to end, causeways and bridge ran some 94 yards. 


“ Kiribat-keta-palama.” 

“The immense stone-paved causeway ” alluded to by Mr. Ievers lies 200 yards or more east 
of the old bridge (d) on the Mal-watu-oya, Owing to the irregularly shaped, yet closely set and 
level, stones which form its pavement, the natives call it “ Kiribat-keta-pdlama,” the “ milk-rice- 
lump bridge.” t ; 

Since the necessarily hurried visit to it made in April 19 last I have re-visited and 
thoroughly examined this structure. It proves to be a gal-pennuma (“stone leap’’) intended to 
relieve the pressure in an artificial ela or channel, the bed of which has been followed for half a 
mile up to its intake from the Mal-watu-oya, and down stream for over two miles, past two small stone 
bridges, and beyond the junction with the wan-ela (spill-water) of a fine abandoned tank known as 
Koéppa-kulama. At this point it loses itself in the jungle-covered vel-ydaya, or field-tract, of that tank, 
and has yet to be tried for further north. The water, which passed over the “ Kiribat-keta-palama,” 
found its way back into the Mal-watu-oya, some way below the ancient bridge (d) above described. 

The gal-pennuma was over 150 yards long. Some 40 yards of the north end is rock: the 
laid stone portion from the rock to the wing wall of rubble (still existing) measures 378 ft. 
and averages 18 ft. in breadth. The ground on either side is now within 3 to 4 ft. from the top, 
and only three courses (each 1 ft. 6 in. nearly) can be seen. 

Twenty yards from the termination the spill floor is broken up on the outer side for 20 ft. or 
so: except for this the entire pavement is in perfect order; but a score of trees have taken 
root init. The skill displayed in fitting together these stones of all shapes smoothly, and without 
mortar, is strikingly remarkable, 


EXCAVATIONS. 


Abhayagiriya Ruins. 
SECTION I. 
Pilama-gé No. 1. 

By temporarily discontinuing exploration in the jungle surrounding Anurddhapura during 
the monsoon months, I was able to employ an additional gang of Tamils in excavating the building 
near the Abhayagiriya Dagaba and “ Buddhist-Railing Site,” which had been left unfinished 
in August. ‘ 

Resuming at the steps on the east, a trench was carried along the south and west faces to 
meet the line of the north porch. The porch was then shown to be 22 ft. wide by 19 ft. 8 in. from 
front to back, with a beautifully moulded basement of gneiss 3 ft. 8 in. in height. Two only of 
the original six steps remain. The large moonstone of quartz is too worn for its carvings to 
be traced. Twelve pillars (8 in. square), grouped three and three at each corner, held the roof. 
The lines of moulding present a noticeable divergence from the usual design. Upon the 


* Acting Government Agent in 1890. Mr. Murray’s Diary cannot be found ; and he has lost his rough notes. 
+ Plate XXIV. 
t “Kiribat Vehera”—doubtless a corruption of “ Kiri Vehera” (“the milk-white dégaba”’) — may not improbably 
have acquired its present inappropriate name from the not distant “ Kivibat-keta-palama,.” 
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rectangular socle (4 in.) is a semi-elliptical plinth in lieu of the ordinary ogee; above the plinth 
and its upper fillet the block is 1 ft. 5in. indepth. Thisis topped by acyma reversa and vertical 
cornice. Some six inches back from the platform’s edge was laid the plinth of the porch wall— 
a “bull-nose,” with astragals resting on a twice-stepped socle. 

The portico runs into the main building, which covered a space of 75 ft. 6 in. square.* Within 
this stood the little recessed “image-house,” partially described in my Fourth Report. 

That description will be better understood from the drawings now given. t 

The subsequent discovery here and there outside of three-fourths of a chastely carved 
stone plinth 7} in. in height by 104 in. broad, fitted with sockets, renders it practically certain 
that the image was enshrined beneath an open wood-pillared canopy, roofed with tiles. 

The low plinth consisted of eleven—possibly twelve—lengths; three (or four, if one stood 
opposite the steps) 4 ft. 4 in. each; four, 2 ft. 7 in:; four, 1 ft. 9 in., so arranged as to forma 
cross of short equal arms, measuring 9 ft. 6 in. each way. 

This would leave the wooden pillars grouped in threes at the four corners (as shown in 
Plate III.) ; thus conforming to the recessed outline of the basement upon which the canopy 
stood. 

The water leaf ornamentation of the platform torus is reproduced on the cyma mouldings 
of the plinth above. The pillars were tenoned into square (21 in.) mortices at the centre of bosses 
94 in. in diameter, raised 22 in., and representing full-blown lotus flowers. 

The padma moulded basement of this little shrine must orginally have been 3 ft. 4 in. in 
height, if the restoration as shown in Plate IV. is correct. The quaint balustrades formed of reversed 
makaras stood out from the platform 3 ft. to allow of four steps 3 ft. 4 in. wide, with a semi- 
circular “moonstone” (1 ft. 8 in.) at the bottom. 

Around this inner shrine are ranged three sets of columns—60 in all, and all originally of 
quartz—near it 12 (first and fourth rows, 4 each; intermediate rows only 2), then 20, and finally 
an outermost square of 28. The ground slabs uniting the middle range of columns may have been 
the socle of a brick wall or half wall. The space between this wall and the outer line of pillars 
which were built into the exterior wall (2 ft. thick), flush with its inner face, would in that case 
have been used as a corridor 8 ft. 3 in. in width. The shrine itself lay 6 ft. back from the exact 
middle of the building, a position which would make it easier of access from the side entrances 
(east and west) to the main building. 

The whole site was raised 3 ft. 3 in. above the ground, and was revetted by a simple bold 
moulding of quartz slabs; as at the portico, partly rounded plinth, straight but thin (4 in.) blocks 
and plain slightly projecting coping formed by the outer slabs of a gangway which extended inwards 
4 ft. Jin. as far asthe enclosing wall. There were three staircases of 6 steps, east, south, and west, in 
addition to the chief entrance through the porch on the north. These stairs are exceptionally 
wide, 14 ft. 6 in. between the balustrades, and each hada fluted and embossed highest step similar 
to that unearthed at the “ Buddhist-Railing Site.” Hach set of steps had a “moonstone” at its foot, 
with low helix-finished balustrades and figured guardstones, all of quartz. So little remains of 
these accessories, and so weathered are they, that their surface ornamentation cannot be safely 
determined. The “moonstones” show faintly concentric lines ; on the terminal stones (all broken 
off short), the feet of the guards can be seen, and no more. Of the quartz revetment of the main 
building the entire plinth is 7m situ ; on the south-east, south and south-west sides alone are there 
any block slabs left ; of the coping nothing remains except at the south and south-west. 

Plate IT. gives front and side elevations, and a longitudinal section of the whole building. 

During excavations a large quantity of nails and bolts, &c., of iron were dug up. Some of 
these are figured on Plate V. 

- Of far more interest was the discovery of some flakes of mica adhering to one of the fallen 
inner pillars, when it wasexhumed. This suggests that all the innermost columns at least were 
faced with this effective form of veneer. 

The accompanying ground plan (Plate I.) explains the grouping of the pillars and the 
relative position of the inner shrine, front portico, and side and back stairways. 

We have no inscription to help us in determining the name and age of this fine building. 
In the day of its glory it must have presented a magnificent appearance exteriorly, with its milk- 
white basement and stairs of quartz glittering in the sunlight ; whilst within, after dark, the chaste 
beauty of the carving at the shrine would be immeasurably enhanced by lights coruscating 
from columns mica-cased. 


“Wijayarama ’”’ Monastery. 

Excavations at this site virtually ceased with the close of the year. 

Some final finishing off had still to be done between October and December, so as to leave the 
Monastery laid bare to view as fully as practicable, and offer fair opportunity for detailed examina- 
tion at any time. For this end the jungle on all sides was cut back square—the area cleared now 
covering nearly 20 acres—and all the remaining buildings connected with the Monastery (as far as 
they could be traced) excavated. ji 

Three or four of the surrounding “annexes” (parivenas) were thus dealt with,as well as the 
outhouses, (7), (2), (aa), (bb), and (cc), the enclosing wall (82 ft. by 58 ft.) of some building which 
once stood between Viharés No.1 and No. 2, and the mounds on the west and south-east. These 
last yielded nothing. 


Parivenas. ° 


The completion of the excavation of the whole ten residences—s and v having subsequently 
been converted into two or three minor buildings, traces of which exist—has added little to the 
knowledge gained at first. 

The corner “annexes” may have ranked highest, as on their guard stones alone are to be found 
dwarfs (single) attending the Naga doratu-pdlayas. In some (as also in Viharé No. 3) to the right 
of the threshold there is a small stone hollowed round, perhaps for washing the feet on entering, 


* Plate I. + Plates IIL, IV., [Va. + Fifth Report, -p. 3 Gi). 
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Adjoining (7) on the north-east was some undefined outhouse, probably a privy ; for ruins (aa), 
(6b), the diminutive steps with balustrades and terminals combined, and the cross-shaped 
miutra-gal (two) appertaining to (7), leave no doubt of. the close proximity to these parivenas 
of such requisites. 


Buildings Y, Z.* 


Of the former (y) which lies north of the pansala (a), it is only possible to say that there are 
at present eight stone piers in a row stretching 33 ft. north and south, with two other piers 
opposite the centre of the line, at 10 ft. 6 in. distance. If the six stones required to balance those 
of the other row once stood in placef, the sixteen may have supported a grain-store. Native atu, or 
eranaries, to this day often rest on such parallel stone supports. 

The other ruined building (2) is situated across the moat west of “annexe” (qg). Like y, 
it has two parallel rows of short, if stouter, stone posts (twelve in all) built into a low brick wall 
2 ft. thick, enclosing an oblong space, 19 ft. 6in. by 8 ft., which is roughly paved. The back (west) 
wall is made of rubble masonry with a little brick, but the side and front walls (2 ft. 6 in. present 
height) are better built up from a stone plinth. At the centre of the paved floor and 2 ft. above it 
occur two small flags laid on earth and tile débris and a plain volute balustrade. There are also 
noticeable shallow grooves in the tops of some of the stone piers. All these indications point to the 
building being a kesakiliya (privy) of two rooms with raised plank floors, entered right and left 
from the flagstone steps. 

Enclosing (z) on the north and east was a wall of rough stone, forming a compound 28 ft. 
6 in. by 25 ft. 

On the south side of this wall, about a fathom from the front wall of (2), are to be seen two 
small guardstones facing north, evidently the entrance to some smaller room. 


Buildings AA, BB, CC 

The first (aa) appears to have been a single-room structure entered by two steps on the south 
and almost square (19 ft. by 18 ft.). It shows eight pillars towards the front, of which six stood 
in the walls. There are signs of a “ back-yard” (31 ft. by 15 ft.), as shown, but both the exact plan 
and purpose of the buildings must remain in doubt. 

The second building (0b) speaks for itself, as a privy of the design already figured in 
Plate III. of my Fifth Report. The muétra-gala is missing. The entrance was on the west. 

The insignificant square (9 ft.) of stones (cc) between the east porch and Viharé No. 3 
furnished a surprise. On removing the surface earth the neck of an ovoid chatty was disclosed. 
This was found to be bottomless, and to rest inside a second chatty slightly larger. Further 
digging revealed a third chatty. Below this again were three more, making six in all,— 
each a little bigger than the one above, and all but the lowest (which is rounder than the rest), 
bottomless. Their presence within the sacred quadrangle militate against the otherwise natural 
assumption that these chatties formed the cess-pit of a cabinet daisance.§ Perhaps they were put 
to cleaner use as a simple dust-bin.| A scale drawing of the six chatties, as they were found fitting 
into one another, is given in Plate XIII. a.4 


Mouldings, &e. 


In Plates VIII, [X., X., are shown mouldings and part sections of all the main buildings of 
the “ Vijaydrama” Monastery, as well as of the enclosing wall, inner pradkdraya, pedestal of the 
bull, and dsana of the images in Vihare No. 1. 

The complete disappearance of the upper mouldings of brick basements must leave their 
reproduction open to some doubt; but it is almost certain that they followed: the lines of the 
moulded stonework of the Dagaba platform and “ Hall” revetment. As will be seen by referring 
to Plates VIII., X., the stouter walls were backed with rubble. 

Sections have been added to show the manner of setting the pillars of these one-storied 
buildings. They seem to have been sunk three to four feet, and usually made to rest on one or to 
two horizontal stones. 


Sculptures, &e. 


Piliar.—The pillar shown in Plate XI. is one of three (probably four originally) found only 
at the north porch. At 3ft. 10 in. from the ground the square (1 ft.) base changes to octagonal (each 
side 5 in.) for 2 ft.3 in. and thence into the round (8 in. diameter) fora further 10 in. These 
pillars give the idea of being intended for lamp-posts. 

“Yantra-gal.”—The other drawing of Plate XI. exhibits one of the two square “mystic 
stones” with twenty-five partitions found at Viharés No.2and No. 3. Met with not unfrequently 
at other ruins both in Anuradhapura and elsewhere, and popularly styled “ydgi-stones,” these 
“yantra-gal” have hitherto been assumed to have served as kasinas for ascetic meditation.** 

The headless sedent and standing Buddhas at Viharé No. 1,and the half of a lotus pedestal 
2 an erect image, from Viharé No. 3 are drawn to scale on Plate XII. All these are of quartoze 

imestone. 

Chatties ; Bricks. (Plate XIII).—A description of (a) has been given above. The chatty (d) 
with lid was dug out at the south-east corner of the basement of Viharé No. 3, and contained 
nothing but earth. Of the rest, (c) and (g) are samples of the ordinary tiles and bricks used for the 
“Vijayarama” buildings; (/) a segmental brick of the Dagaba bell. Two tiny quartz “rollers” 
(6) with flattened ends were unearthed at the Dagaba. Possibly they may be votive lingams. 
Opposite are shown some of the clay saucers (¢) found in the brick cellas of the porches.tT 


* Plate VI. + In Plate VI. they have been inserted doubtfully. { Plate VII. 
§ Cf. Mr. 8. M. Burrows ‘“‘ Report on Archeological Work.’ (Sessional Paper X., 1886), page 4, line 42. 
| A semi-circular lump of iron slag lay at the bottom of the lowest chatty. 
{ The gradation in size runs from 11 in. by 11} to 1 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. 
** See Appendix A. where the subject is more fully treated. 
_ Ft Chatty (d) 113 in. by 104 (lid 54 in. by 33); tiles (c) 1 ft. by 5} in. (broader end) ; 103 in. by 4$in.; 10 in. by 
4% in. ; bricks (/) 83 in. by 3 in. by 1} in.; (y) 123 in. by 7 in. by 12; 9 in. sq. by 24 in. ; clay saucers (¢) 6 in. by 2 in.; 
4 in. by 13 in, ; 34 in, by 1 in.; rollers (0) 6 in. by 3 in, 
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Tools.—Reference was made in a previous Report toa “find” of tools, &c., at the Pansala (0). 
These are illustrated on Plate XIV. Figures 2, 9 are arrow and spear heads; 3 aketta; 4asickle; 
5 and 6 rings; 8 a chisel (?); 11 and 12 iron lamps, shaped like 00 leaves ; 1,13 perhaps the handle 
of a giraya (arecanut cutter), and a hiramanaya (cocoanut scraper), respectively: 7 and 10 
undetermined. 


Nails, &éc.—An assortment of nails, bolts, nuts, &c., (mostly iron) is shown in Plate XV. 


EIn 1892 the whole of the buildings at “ Vijayarama” were trenched through to some 5 ft, 
depth below the ground level outside the basements. 

At each of Viharés No. 1 and No. 3, and at the “ Hall,” a small brick cella was discovered 
Similar to those unearthed at the four porches. Al] these chambers. were sunk at or near the 
centre of the building, and in a line with the entrance. 

That of Viharé No. 1 had collapsed (whether from age or from having been dug into 
previously), and was empty. It was placed in the middle of the building, and about 3 ft. under 
the floor. 

The cella at Viharé No. 3 (also exactly in the middle of the shrine and also 3 ft. down) was 
built of a single thickness of bricks, and measured a square of 1 ft. 9 in., less 3 in. for height. 
A rough stone slab (2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft.3 in. by 9 in.) covered themouth. Within the chamber were 
three small clay saucers (32 in. diameter) around a larger saucer (114 in. diameter), which contained 
some bone chips and a very thin silver plate. 

The trench run longitudinally through the raised floor of the “Hall,” first struck part 
of the plinth of a wall—a single course of rubble—half way between the front and back of the 
building and at a depth of 4 ft. A little behind the line of stones was found a brick-faced cella 
like that of Viharé No. 3, but rather smaller (1 ft. by 105 in.). As there was no stone cover, and 
the chamber held nothing, it had probably been opened previously. 

The trenches at other buildings proved barren.J 


Pankuliya, 


During the remainder of the year from October the excavations carried out at the Pankuliya 
ruins comprised :— 
(i.) Following up the plinth of the wall encircling Viharé No. 2 ; 
(ii.) Completion of ruin No. 3 ;* 
(iii.) Commencement of digging the ruins lining the river (east) face of the quadrangle 
at its south-east corner. 


The heavy downpour of an unusually wet monsoon, by flooding the trenches for days 
together, impeded work seriously. 


Viharé No. 2. 


This viharé, exactly as at “ Vijayarama,’” was found to have premises attached, and to be 
enclosed by a wall built to suit the recessed lines of the building within it. The whole length of 
this wall, north and south, extends to 93 ft., with a maximum breadth of 53 ft., but on the south 
it narrows into three sides of a square about 40 ft. each way. 

The lowest course of the wall was a double row of stone slabs dressed exteriorly, 2 ft. wide, 
with brick filling : above, the wall would have been of laid bricks. On the inside runs down the sides, 
and along the back, a low brick-built estrade (1 ft. 8 in.in breadth), which may have been utilized 
for lights on poya days. 

Besides the ample open area in front, a walk of nearly 8 ft. breadth was left round the viharé. 

The only entrance is from the south, and the doorway, 4 ft. 6 in. in width, must have 
been very substantially built, judging from the massy foundation of the brick piers on either side 
(4 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft.). Close to the plain “moonstone” step on the right is a roughly squared stone, 
in which is cut an oval basin, 1 ft. deep. 

This adhohana-gala was probably intended for washing the feet before entering the premises. 
Between it and the doorway there is a circular stone, flat and smooth on the top. Further 
forward, and 8 ft. apart, two stone sockets, half square, half octagonal, may have held wooden 


lamp-posts. 


Steps.t 


The southern or main steps into the viharé should be noticed in detail. 

Seven feet in width between balustrades, they project—as do all these stairs—beyond the 
portico nearly 4 ft. to the outer-face of the guardstones, or to the limit of the “ moonstone” over 7 ft. 
Directly behind the third or highest step (which is double the width of the other two) is the 
door-sill, morticed for jambs that have disappeared ; and, beyond, an inner threshhold stone, 3 ft. 
broad, fringed with tiny moulding. The balustrades are not well finished. The feathery tails of 
the makaras immediately join their heads; their talons, which are very short, rest (outside) 
on pilasters with spreading capitals; the roll from their mouths terminate in volutes somewhat 
flattened out.. The doratu-pdla terminal stones are comparatively small (2 ft.3 in. by 1 ft. 4 in.), and 
share the rather commonplace workmanship ofthe wings. The figures of the Nagas (five-hooded) 
are stiffly posed, like those at the “ Vijayarama” annexes. 

Each stone has a single gana (dwarf) at the inner bottom corner. These little creatures, 
in their “fool’s caps,” reach, though standing, only to the Naga’s waists. On the outer edge of 
the stones are bulls couchant upon broad pilasters. 

The execution of the “moonstone” goes far, however, to redeem the mediocrity of balustrade 


and terminal. 


* In future styled “ Vihara No. 3,” to correspond with the “Vijayérama” grouping. 
+ Plate XVI. ‘ 
{ Plate XVIA, Regarding the Tamil inscription on the riser of the top step, see Appendix E, 
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At the middle is the customary conventionalised lotus flower, full-blown, with plain centre ; 
then two narrow fillets, the first with foliage ornament, the other lined; beyond these a band of 
flowing arabesque pattern ; outside this again, between plain thin fillets, a broadish band (except for 
arabesque strips at the end) of fauna carving—a procession of eight elephants and horses (four of 
each) passing listlessly from left to right, so arranged that horses occupy the corners and two 
elephants the centre. 

The omission of the other two animals, lion and bull, occurring almost invariably on this 
type of “moonstone” at Anuradhapura, cannot but have some special signification. Perchance it 
may mean—the position of the two flights of steps into the vihara falls in witb the theory*—that the 
chief approaches to the Pankuliya establishment were from the Jetawanarama monasteries on the 
south and from Mihintalé and the Puliyan-kulama saigharamé across the river eastwards, the horse 
and elephant, typifying these points of the compass. 


Finds. 
Several “ finds” of exceptional interest were made whilst this viharé was under excavation. 


(i.) Two small bronze feet—the right slightly larger than the other.~ Both feet are well 
formed and appear to have been gilt. In each the great toe is turned upward, and the others 
bent down a little. The feet are broken off at the ankle, on which are shown anklets of tinkling 
bells. The break reveals a central iron rod, by which the feet and legs of the images may have 
been clamped to the body. The right foot was found at the south-west corner of the inner shrine ; 
the left at the north-east corresponding corner. No other portions of the bodies were discovered. 
The feet betoken vigorous action, such as dancing, congenial to Hindu cultus; and their presence 
in a Buddhist shrine is difficult of explanation at present. Some light may possibly be forthcoming 
as excavations proceed at these ruins. 


(ii.) Within the viharé were also unearthed a few small images. 


(a) Two (in chalk) of the Buddha in the dhyana mudrd—one seated on the coils of the Naga 
king Muchilinda, headless, and much worn.§ 


(b) A terracotta cast of a squating gana (4? in. high), and another 8? in. (headless) of a naked 
(2 Jain) ascetic seated cross-legged.| All these tiny figures were evidently offerings made to the 
large Buddha, The custom survives, but metal, wood, or ivory have long superseded stone and 
brick in the “make” of these votive pilima. 


(iii.) To light on one of the veritable eyes—the left—of the ancient stone image of the Buddha 
was a unique stroke of luck. The “eyeball”, so to speak, less pupil, was first found. Working on 
cautiously the following day we were fortunate enough to pick out from the débris the pupil itself. 
The eye is beautifully cut from transparent crystal, highly polished and slightly curved to fit the 
eye socket, with a central depression to take the pupil. The whole eye measures 2% in. horizon- 
tally by 14 in. at its widest part, and is nearly in.thick. The pupil,a thin circular chip of crystal, 
was stained dark blue. 


(iv.) Hardly less unexpected than the discovery of this eye was the subsequent unearthing 
of two portions of a broad silver belt inlaid with spurious jewels, emeralds and rubies, each, if 
genuine, worth “a king’s ransom.”** The false gems are arranged in three parallel rows between a 
flimsy setting of silver, open only on one face. Bordering the “jewels” is a neat silver beading of 
twisted cord pattern. Each socket measures about 4in. by Zin. The largest piece of the belt once 
contained twenty-one “gems,” the smaller eighteen. ‘Twenty-six gems still remained fixed, 
though in process of cleaning some have since come away, confirming beyond question the absolute 
tawdriness, according to present-day estimation, of these fancied priceless ornaments. 

The emeralds are pieces of a thin green glass of rather a deep hue; these were laid upon a 
hard white paste to heighten their colour. For the would-be rubies resort was had to a red 
pigment, with which the bottom of the socket was coloured, pieces of white crystal of the required 
size being then inserted. Apparently the pseudo “precious stones” were set in no particular order, 
two or three emeralds coming together, or vice versd. 

The entire ornament was, we may suppose, offered at the altar of the Buddha by some 
prince or wealthy minister, not conscious mayhap of the “ pious fraud ” thereby committed. 

The last two “finds” cannot but still further confirm Western opinion as to the Oriental 
exaggeration—to use the mildest term—of the Mahawansa, and the like fulsome chronicles. Gem- 
cut eyes of untold value, which more than one devout ruler is related to have fitted to these images 
of the Buddha, melt into crystal; the jewels of necklace or waist-belt prove but common glass ! 


(v.) A tiny bé6-pata of the thinnest gold-leaf, found near the belt fragments, was another 
offering of slight intrinsic value.TT 


Viharé No. 3.tt 


} This building (approximating in its relative position as regards Viharé No. 2 and the 
Dagaba so closely to the “ Vijayarama” arrangement, as to justify the same numbering), is a shrine 
of the now well-known type—oblong with a single flight of steps on the front. The basement 
moulding, hardly discernible, was of the almost universal design, and about 3 ft. in height. Its 
exterior measurements give 35 ft. east and west by 27 ft. down the sides. The entrance, by four 
steps (5 ft. 4 in. wide), faces south. 

The roof beams were supported on sixteen pillars, 7 ft.8 in. in height, and united to the 
brick walls except on their inside face, but grouped differently to the order observed in the major- 
ity of such viharés. From front to back are three rows; that in the middle of four pillars (two 
free standing), the others with six, the innermost two being placed close to the penultimate 
pillars, probably to strengthen the wall at these points, and help to better bear up the roof. The 


* Opposed to this conjecture is the omission of the Zion from one of the “moonstones” now below one staircase 
at the “ Udamajuwa” in Anuraédhapura, the entrance to which is from the north. 

+ See Sixth Report, Appendix B. § Plate XIX. q Plate XVIII. +7 Plate XVITII., 2. 

t Plate XVIL. || Plate XX. ** Plate X-VIIL, 3, 4. tt Plates XXI., XXII. 
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inner columns of each line are squared to 8 in., or 14 in. less than the rest. The greatest interspaces 
were left between the two middle pillars, 10 ft. 8 in. and the first and second rows, which are 
9ft. 8 in. apart as compared with but 6 ft. 6 in. for those at the back. | 

The floor was paved with bricks of fair size (1 ft. 2in. by 7 in. by 3 in.). At the north- 
west corner of the viharé, within, is the customary small stone-flagged chamber (8 ft. 8 in. by 3), of 
which the true purpose has yet to be proved. d 

Two slender (7-in.) pillars held a portico roof above the steps, which start from a 
“moonstone” of simple pattern—a central band of lotus petals on a plain ground. Each riser of 
the steps is occupied by three crouching ganas between tiny pilasters, and bordered above and 
below with fancy string-courses-—here not uniform, the upper being cut in a “cobra-leaf”’ pattern, 
the lower in the more usual water-leaf design. The guardian stones (3 ft. by 1 ft. 7 in.) have the 
usual Naga doratu-pdlayas, seven-hooded, grasping a lotus stalk in one hand and holding a 
flower vase in the other. The single dwarf attendant (6 in. high) on each is represented hatlegs : 
the bull-figured off-sets are like those at Viharé No. 2. 


The makara balustrades also conform to those of Viharé No. 2; but show a bolder volute 
at the ends of the scrolls which issue from the crocodiles’ jaws. 


The only articles unearthed here were some iron nails and hinges and a small saucer lamp 
of clay. 


EThe two following buildings, Viharés No. land No. 4, were not excavated until 1892. Itis 
convenient, however, to advance their description to the present Report, so as to connect them 
more closely with Vihares Nos. 2 and 3. 


Viharé No. 4.* 
There is no existing ruin corresponding with this building (No. 4 of the rough Plan given 
in the Fifth Report) at “ Vijayarama.’’t 

So little of the wall line is left that even the position of the entrance is uncertain. 
It may be presumed that the doorway was in the longer frontage and on the centre of the east 
wall, from two corrollaries: first, the widest intercolumniation occurs here; secondly, built 
on to the west wall, within the building and directly facing the supposed entrance, there was exposed 
some solid brickwork, the likely foundation of the dsanaya of the chief image of the shrine. 

The building was, therefore, in all probability another viharé ; and undoubtedly, as the 
beautifully squared columns testify, no mean one. The whole number of pillars of what may 
be called the principal nacs measuring 27 ft. sq., was sixteen (the four at the angles larger 
than the rest), and three-fourths of these were built into the walls flush. 

Attached to the main room on the south was a wing running the full depth of the viharé 
east to west, but only 4ft. 9 in. broad, inside measurement. Here again the position of the doorway 
leading from one room to the other has been presuined. 

This extension is sufficiently unusual in itself to differentiate this Viharé from others; but a 
smaller room about § ft. square thrown out—and not centrally—still further to the south beyond 
the wing with (in this instance) clear signs of a doorway inwards, positively marks it as of a quite 
distinct type. 

Within the annexe beyond the south wing and below floor level were laid bare two stones, 
the one 4 ft. 7 in. in length and the other 1 ft. 7 in., and both broad. Both stones are very 
slightly incised like shallow rectangular troughs. On being more closely examined and fitted 
together, it became evident that there must have been a third stone exactly similar to the second, 
and that the three were once arranged so as to form a cross short armed each way. 

In addition to these stones two smaller ones, square, also with a very shallow depressed 
cross of the identical shape, were found lying near. As to the use or signification of these stones 
no clue exists. Possibly we have here another form of “ yantra-gala” deposited beneath an 
image or relic that occupied this strangely placed chamber; but further light on the point is 
needed. 


Vihéré No. 1.4 


This building is marked No. 5 on the Plan of the Fifth Report. It occupies the position 
of “ Viharé No. 1,” within the “Vijay4rama” quadrangle, and is clearly constructed on very 
much the same plan. 

There are the same four cardinal entrances—or were at one time—and directly opposite each 
the dsanaya of a seated image, arranged in cruciform fashion, projecting from an inner 
wall line, four-square like the building. The viharé was erected on sixteen pillars of varied size, 
some rough and some dressed, of which ten are still standing. The pillars. averaging 7 ft. 6 in. 
in height by 10 in., stand on a low brick basement 35 ft. square, free of moulding, and are 
arranged in parallel rows, four deep; the intecolumniation being 7 ft. 6 in. between the first and 
second allignment each way, and 12 ft. 6 in. down the centre The outer twelve pillars were 
built half into the walls, which were 2 ft. 6 in. thick. 

The shrine had originally four doorways reached by flights of steps, all low. The first 
on the east, fronting the Dagaba, has three steps 5 ft. 8 in. wide, unassuming curled balustrade 
with bevelled edges, and terminal stones resembling reversed shields (1 ft. 8 in. by 12 in.) 
Uniting these is the usual semi-circular stone, quite plain in this case, and 2 ft. ll in. radius. The 
two smoothed pillars, 8 ft. 6 in. high by 8 in. square, on either side of the steps, probably supported 
a small portico in front of the entrance.§ Near it is a flat circular stone, 1 ft. 10 in. in diameter. 
The mortice slits for the jambs, in the landing flag, and the holes of the sill for the door pivots, 

lear. 
; The north entrance resembles that on the east just described, and the southern entrance || 
doubtless was once similar. 


* Plate XX XVIII. + But see Sixth Report, p. 5, line 14/7; and ante p. 4 line 66. — $ Plates XXXIX., XL. 

§ The east face of the pillar to the right (north) of the steps bears ashort inscription, of seven lines in old Tamil 
character. See Appendix HE. : ak 

|| It has a single line Tamil inscription cut on the vertical side of its sill. 
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The west doorway was perhaps less important than the others. At any rate at some 
subsequent period it has been bricked up outside the portico pillars, and raised to the level of the 
floor inside the viharé—thus forming a recess (15 ft. by 4 ft.) for extra images. 

The interior area of the viharé was occupied at the centre by an inner room 10 ft. square, 
walled all round,—except on the south-east side, where alone it was entered—the exterior angles of 
the wall running into the four middle pillars of the building. This sanciwm must have held the 
most honoured image, or other chief object of worship. 

Outside the central room there was a passage for circumbulation about 5 ft.in breadth. Here 
ranged on the several dsana (seats) and pedestals with their backs to the wall would be figures of 
Buddhas, seated or erect. The circular lines of the brickwork of the smaller projections left and 
right against the west wall are nearly conclusive of two standing images having flanked the middle 
dsanaya. On the other hand, attached to the east wall was a second seat for an ot-pilimayak (sedent 
figure). There would seem to have been but the one large dsanaya—to complete the set of four, 
each 4 ft. Gin. by 2 ft.6 in.—at the middle of the north and south walls. But a couple of s7i-patula 
offering slabs, near the north dsanaya, may explain an omission, which seems further compensated 
by the addition of two diagonally placed dsana at the north-west and south-west corners. 

The devout on entering the vihdré at any of its outer doorways would first make the 
pradakshind circuit worshipping the images lining the exterior walls of the cella: finally they 
would pass into the adytwm to offer to the more hallowed images or sacred relics, &c., through a 
narrow doorway only 2 fi. 2in. wide. Its sill is still in position, as is the plain “moonstone,” the 
only other step, and two diminutive balustrades (each 1 ft. 2 in. by 12 in. by 54 in.) and terminals 
in one. 

The floor of the viharé has throughout a pavement of good bricks, each 12 in. by 74 in. 
by 2 in. 

The tiles (yeti-wlw) found here are flat, and vary in shape and size. Some are 34 in. broad 
and 9 to 10 in. long, with one end pointed; others are wedge-shaped, increasing in width 
towards the point.J 


CIRCUIT WORK. 


During September and October a lengthy tour on foot was undertaken in the northern and 
north-eastern divisions of the North-Central Province. Starting on September 5, I was able to 
explore in five Kéralés—Kanadara, Uddiyan-kulam, Maha-potana, Kalpé, and Kufichuttu—until 
continuous rain and temporary illness forced me to return to Anuradhapura on October 20. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe, my Assistant, rendered me—particularly towards the close of the 
trip—invaluable aid, which I desire to specially acknowledge. 

An account of the places visited in our seven weeks’ wandering, is appended. 

A fortnight was spent in examining the ruins at, and near, Padaviya-vewa, as far north as 
Buddhanné-hela close to the boundary. 

A considerable number of inscriptions not hitherto known have been copied and, where 
possible, photographed. 

The routes of the three circuits completed by the Archeological Survey during 1890-91 
can be followed on the map I have prepared.” 


EPIGRAPHY. 


Until estampages are obtained, and the numerous inscriptions of the North-Central and 
neighbouring Provinces collated and thoroughly edited in an Hpigraphia Zeylanica worthy the 
name, it will only be possible to offer, in most cases, provisional texts and translations. 

The inscriptions—over seventy in all—-examined in the course of the autumn circuit of 1891 
are tabulated below. In Appendix E will be found transcripts of their texts (Tamil inscriptions 
excluded)ft made by myself from “ eye-copies”” and photographs ; together with tentative renderings 
into English. For the latter B. Gunasékara, Mudaliyar, Chief Sinhalese Translator to Government, 
and Mr. D, M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, are mainly responsible. 

The examination of these inscriptions has resulted in a distinct advance towards definitely 
reconciling the nomenclature, applied to sovereigns, ministers, &c., in the Pali and Sinhalese 
chronicles of Ceylon, with that of lithic records dating from their time. ° 

Dr. Miiller’s identification of the king “ Siri Naka” with Maha Séna is confirmed ; that of one 
“ Malu Tisa” at least with Kanittha Tisa, strengthened. Further, by the correction of errors which 
led both Drs. Goldschmidt and Miiller to fix on Kasyapa V., instead of Séna IT., as father of 
Dapulu V., and the latter, rather than Kasyapa V., as father of Mahindu IV., fresh chronological 
starting points have been gained. 

The Vilé-vewa rock inscription of Gaja Bahu I. furnishes an interesting confirmation of the 
Mahawansa reference to the piety of that king’s mother, Queen Mahamatta; whilst the 
Padaviya (Mora-goda) pillar establishes the true relationship of Udaya I. to his successor Kasyapa 
IV.,as brother, not uncle—a point left in doubt by the alternative reading of the Pali text of the 
same historical record. 


* No good map of the North-Central Province, as a whole, exists. By obtaining from the several A i 
careful lists of all villages (inhabited and abandoned) within their respective isiamns: as well as of those Tiioatitaly otce 
the boundary in adjoining divisions, and collating with Government maps and gazetteers, I am endeavouring to draw 
up a map, in connection with the district work of the Archeological Survey, which aims at some approach to a practicall 
serviceable route-plan of the Province. :, 


+ Dr. E. Hultzsch,:Epigraphist to the Madras Government, has kindly consented to deal wi ili inti : 
PeaTRAts tn trom Gera: y e o deal with all Tamil inscriptions 
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Inscriptions. 


No. 


20 


Kéralé 


Kanadara 


CAGE SIRE i es ee Mee th eee Wao. LES or atl os SEES 


Tulana. 


do. 


L 
21\Uddiyan-|Alutgam 


22 


kulam 


' (|Mahd-potdna 


| 


Sey 


Maha-potana 
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do. 
Adampana 
(South) 


oO. 


Adampani 
(North) 
do. 


do. 
do, 
do. 
do. | 


do. 
do. 


Village. 


Palu Mekich- 
chéwa 
Ellé-vewa 


Kahata-gaha- 
digiliya 
Bambara-hela 


Pandarelléwa 


Timbiri-vewa 


do. 
Diya-titta-vewa 
do. 


Puliyan-kadawala 
Brahmanayaé-gama 


do. 
Parangiyd-wadiya 
Kuda Amba-gas- 


do. 
Wagolla-kada 


do. 
Aliya-kada 


do. 
Maradan-maduwa 
Wahal-kada 
do. 


Pahala Kalpé| Tirappan-kada- 


wala 
do. 
Vilé-vewa 
Veli-maha-potana 
Meda-gama 


do. 
do. 


Hill. Class. 
— Rock 
isa Pillar slab 
Vehera-gala Pillar 
a Pillar slab 
Tammanne-kan\da Rock 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Nettuk-kanda Cave 
do. do 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. Rock 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Debal-gala Cave 
do. Rock 
do. do. 
do. do. 
—_ Slab 
Bambara-hela- 
kanda Cave 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Se Odes do. 
Aminichchiya Rock 
4 Pillar slab 
Kota-kanda Cave 
do. Rock 
Vehera-gala | Rock 
do. do. 
do do. 
do do. 
do do. 
— Cave 
— do. 
—_ Rock 
ra Cave 
— do. 
— do. 
— do. 
—_ do. 
— Pillar slab 
Cave 
— Rock 
Pillar 
— do. 
Wagolla-kada- 
kanda Cave 
do. do. 
Aliya-kada- 
kanda Cave 
do. do. 
oe Rock 
— Slab 
— Pillar slab 
<r Rock 
-— do. 
— Rock 
— Pillar 
Meda-gama- 
kanda Cave 
do. do. 
do. do. 


* Tnscriptions mentioned by Dr. Goldschmidt or Miiller. 


King. Year. Month 
Gamani Abaya — 
Abha Salamewan 7th 
Abha Salamewan 
Dapulu 10th 
Jaya Bahu — — 
Naka be te = 
Malu Tisa 7th Bak 
Siri Mekavanta a 
Aba 1st Vak 
— 8. [17] 21; — 
Siri Sang Bo (?) (?) 
Abhay 
(?) (*) (?) 
(2) en en 
Siri Naka (?) Navan 
Puvaya Naka Ath (?) 
Mekavana Abaya 2nd 
Mekavana Abaya 2nd Vak 
(?) @ | @ 
(2) (2) (?) 
(?) (?) (2) 
(? ) (? (? ) 
(?) (? (?) 
Gamani Abaya -— ~— 
? 2 


— 


+ Tamil inscriptions. 


Nikini |12th, bright 
Binara |(?), bright 


7th, bright 


es es i a ae a 


full moon 


| 


? 


a. 
—_ 


Bs Be 


5 
(?) 
(?), pereut 


Vesak | (?), bright 


14th, bright 
(?) 


a Rea ec ee 


i NeN 
ww 


| | 
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Inscriptions, 
No.| Koralé. Tulana. Village. Hill. Class. King. Year. Month. Day. 
62 (| Kuichuttu middle 
(East) Rambéwa — Pillar Abhé Salamewan Ist Il | péya, bright 
63 | do. Alut-halmilléwa — Slab Vahaba — — oa 
64 do. Padaviya — Rock —_ = ae une 
65 | do. do. —- Pillar Siri Sang Bo 
Kasub 16th Poson | 3rd, bright 
66 - | do. do. Pillar Slab | Pardkrama Bahu — — — 
+67 ee do do — Slab Raja Raja I (? } 1 (?) 
68 ee do. do. do. 22 (? (?) eee} 
69 ‘& do. do. do. ez C-? ) (?) ae a 
70 5 do. — Buddhanné- 
< hela-kanda Rock — — me = 
71 | do. _ do. Pillar Abhé Salamewan| 3rd Poson (10th, bright 
72 || Kufchuttu 
(West) Nambé-kada = Pillar Abhaé Salamewan| (? ) (?) iy 
73 | do. Vihara-halmil- 
L léwa a Cave a | — — — 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 


During the last three months of the year Mr. T. N. Young was engaged on the survey of the following 
ruins :— 
(a) The so-called “ palaces” bordering the Outer Circular Road and Aripu road. 
(6) Ruins near Basawak-kulam and Bulan-kulam tanks.§ 
(c) Ruins near Mirisavetiya Dagaba.f 
(2) Séla Chaitiya Dagaba, and the ancient road (ii) running north to the Mal-watu-oya.| 
(e) Ruins (portion) between the Outer Circular Road and “ Vijayardma”’ Monastery.{ 


Mr. Young has, further, plotted a sixteen-chain plan of all the ruins of Anuradhapura which have been 
surveyed up to the close of 1891. 
This plan (added to the present Report) shows the progress made in the mapping out of the ancient city. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS: 1890-1891. 


A brief summary of the work done by the Archeological Survey in the North-Central Province during 
the eighteen months from July 1, 1890, to December 31, 1891, appears in the annual “ Administration Report ” 
of the Government Agent for those years. 


H. C. P. BELL, 
March 22, 1892. Archeological Commissioner. 


* Inscriptions mentioned by Dr. Goldschmidt or Miiller. + Tamil Inscriptions. 
t Second Report (Sessional Paper L., 1890), p. 1. § Id., p. 2. : 
|| Fifth Report (Sessional Paper X,, 1893), p. 3. { Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh Reports, p. 5 493 1 
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APPENDIX A. 


“ YANTRA-GAL.” 


The curious error by which these “ mystic stones” have come to be popularly termed “ vidarsuna-gal,” or 
“meditation stones”* appears to be traceable originally to that foolish reluctance to admit ignorance of the 
unknown which leads the majority of Buddhist priests to “ explain away,” more or less incorrectly, any unusual 
crux put to them. 


Doubtless to such “inspiration ” is due the following note in a well-known “Guide Book” + :— 


“ A little further down the road (Outer Circular), to the right, there is a sedent Buddha,{about 53 ft. high, 
but very much mutilated ; and beyond this, on the same side (at the 33 milepost), is a square stone with nine 
square holes in its upper surface at regular intervals. 

“There is a similar stone to this, with twenty-five small squares, in the compound of the Government Agent’s 
residence ; a second near the Reading Room and the stone bulls; and a third at the new excavations near the 

stone canopy. 

‘‘ These stones were used for purposes of mystic meditation by those priests who wished to attain the highest 
grade of the priesthood. The square holes being filled with various ingredients, such as sandalwood, sweet oil, &c., 
the devotee placed himself opposite to it, and continued to gaze at it fixedly hour after hour, until at length a speck 
of light began to glimmer in the centre of the stone. The speck gradually increased, until at last the gazer was able to 
see, through its medium, the whole of the underground world, with the various hells and purgatories. He then 
raised his eyes, and the mysterious glow revealed to his abstracted vision the whole of the upper world, the abodes 
of the demi-gods, the graduated tiers of heaven, and finally the highest heaven of all, and the glory of Buddha. 

‘The number of squares with which these stones were furnished had a mystic significance. Thus, the nine 
squares probably represent the nine ‘gates or appertures of the body,’ viz., nostrils, ears, mouth,” &c. 

Mr. Burrows evidently writes under the impression that these unexplained stones served as kasina- 
mandalas, circles employed in the exercise of that wholly-absorbed meditation which should result in samadhi, 
supernatural mental tranquillity, “the chief of the attainments possessed by him who seeks nirvdna.” 

The fact that all these square-holed stones had been found above ground gave some slight colour to the 
‘‘ yégi-stone” theory. This has, however, been effectually disposed of by the recent discovery of the buried and 
slab-covered “ yantra-gala” at ‘ Vijaya4rama.” 

But the error hardly needed so practical an exposure. 

“ Mandalas,” allowable in the practice of the ten kinds of that division of the Karmasthéna known as the 
Kasina rite, should conform (with few exceptions) to certain requirements : they must—as the very termimplies— 
be circular, small, of prescribed size (one span, four inches), made of clay, lead, or silver, and could not be erected 

near a vihdré.{ The shape, size, material, and usual situation of “‘ yantra-gal” fulfil none of these conditions : they 
are invariably square, never small, differ greatly in size, are cut in stone, and are found in the heart of shrines. 

The true explanation of these partitioned stones seems to be closely connected with the innate dread of “ the 
powers of evil” and faith in the efficacy of propitiating them by mystical rites, which has ruled man from the 
infancy of the world, and survives to the present time under one form or another in every country and with 
every race. 

: These “ yantra-gal” were just as essentially talismans against demoniac influence as are the countless yantras 
(“ mystic diagrams’’) and mantras (“invocatory charms”) intended to rout the demons of disease, danger and death, 
which form part of the stock-in-trade of every Oriental devil-priest. 

In two particulars these stones never seem to have varied : they were always :—(i.) square; (ii.) divided only, 
into (a) 9 or (6) 25 partitions.§ er 

The employment of diagram receptacles for safeguarding from ill vihdrés and images of the Buddha has 
long passed into oblivion. Not so in domestic architecture. To this day Sinhalese Buddhists, in conformity with the 
Nava-graha-yantraya\| not infrequently bury beneath the corner of a new building{ a copper casket of 9 square 
partitions,** into which should be inserted some gold, silver, and “the nine gems.” ++ j 

Details for the fashioning of these “ mystic caskets” to bring “luck” are given in the “ Kumara-tantra,” a 
rare Sanskrit work :— 


TEXT. 

ost amsdRs. 
DBEDUD) MAS esos» DasqQaMeaOsGgo s¢® | 
MESo MGM AMGBo BDSM wogwd || 
OBIDESKo SIM SGo 21GB D1 HSHMreI Ho | 
Ido BONS) M50 HIG DAs Wn Vow || 
SO BOMNIE -DSM8 BHODsOG§am®> | 
DIMDKASOoeVPaMEGSxnnasoM waVMee¥ os» || 
DAHSMOIGOOSASGAD. Ds KamoammS Baro | 
DONE Ds W@QIAHd)0 SAIM Meas AWGSansy || 
BIDIgVo D SAD. Momd Pasian. madst | 
10. G@DERH OME D1 DOOMISH Me ) Ds || 
11. OM>GQBRDABoVJOMI Ds AammMoe SBHA- | 
12- meSeemds Meo amMnHag,eSOAI Me || 


pr ee 


* Also miscalled ‘‘ ydégi-stones.”’ 

+S. M. Burrows, “The Buried Cities of Ceylon,” 1885, p. 36. es ; 

t See Spence Hardy, “Eastern Monachism,” chapter XXI. (Ascetic Rites,) where the Kasina rite is fully described. 

§ A“ yantra-gala” from Dondra, shown in the Archzological Wing, Colombo Museam, has a different arrangement, 
by which what might be 36 divisions 3 in. square becomes 25 ; thus—centre, 6 in. square; 8 (two off the middle partition, 
in cruciform direction) 6 in. by 3 in. ; 16 (four at each corner) 3in. square. The unique stone with but 5 partitions found 
at Buddhanné-hela was probably connected with the Saiva kdévil, and may typify the five mystic syllables Na-ma-Si-vd-ya. 

|| The nava-graha, or nine principal heavenly bodies, are represented by Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
Saturn, Rahu (eclipse-dragon) and Kétu (dragon’s tail), 

{ Compare the very similar Western custom of “ laying the first stone.” on : 

** One of these caskets is exhibited in the Colombo Museum. It measures 6 in. by 6 in. by 4} in. in height ; the 
collar of the box being 13 in., and reduced sufficiently in width to take the lid. The nine partitions are only 1% in. in 
height. 

++ The “nine -gems” (nava-ratna) pertaining to the nine graha are respectively ruby, pearl, coral, emerald, topaz, 
diamond, sapphire, géméda (dark-yellow stone), and the cat’s-eye. 
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TRANSCRIPT. 


Garbha Nyasa Vidhih. 


Yad vastu garbha sanyuktay vastu tat sampaday padam | 
Tadarthan bhajanan kéryyan sarva lakshana sanyutam || 
Sauvarnan rajatan tamran karyyan va garbha bhdjanay | 
Paéday samataldkéran bhéjanasya mahd4mune || 

Shat saptdshtangulan v4pi hina madhyamamuttamay | 
Dhatu varga saman kuryyad vistarena samochchhrayan || 
Chatur bhdgaika hinay v4 tribh4gaika vibinakan | 

Tat tadanyan saméndn4n pidhanan tasya kalpayet || 
Yava matran tu vistdran tayorbhitti ghanan bhavet | 

10. Paficha vinsati koshthan vd nava koshtha yutay tu va || 
11. Koshtha bhitti samutsedhan vahydt pada vihinakay | 

12. Tad vistérah tadardhan syAt sarva dosha vivarjjitan || 


eee ey ee 


TRANSLATION.” 
Directions for the construction of a casket} :— 


1. A thing which is placed in a casket is a source of blessings. For that purpose, a receptaclef should be 
made, furnished in every particular.§ 

2. O great sage! the casket-receptacle should be made of gold, silver, or copper; the bottom of the 
receptacle should be flat. 

3. Agreeably to the kind of metal,|| one should make it low, middling, or high, (and) of 6,7, or 8 inches 
(respectively) ; the height being equal to. the breadth. 

4, Its cover should be made less (than the casket) by one-fourth part or one-third part of the same kind 
(of metal as the casket). 

5. The thickness of (each) side of both (vessel and cover) should be the breadth of a barleycorn. It 
(casket) should consist of 25 partitions{ or 9 partitions. 

6. The height of a side of the partition should be less than the outer side by one-fourth ; and its breadth, 
half of it. (Thus constructed, the casket is) freed from all faults.** 


The nine-square stones found in ancient Buddhist temples may, in addition to their astrological and mystic 
signification (Nava-yraha-yantraya) have had a religious meaning drawn from the ‘“‘nine pre-eminent qualities” 
(Nava-guna-yantraya) tt possessed by the Buddha alone. 

Similarly, by the “yantra-gal” of twenty-five “magic squares,’{} it may have been sought to convey to 
bhikshus a double object lesson e. g. : — 


(a) The pas-visi avahdraya,§§ or twenty-five paths to theft ; 
(b) The paficha-visati bhaya,|\| or twenty-five “ fears.” 


It remains to add that these stones were—as far as present evidence goes—laid down within shrines, below 
the floor, and covered with a slab,{§ upon which rested the dsanaya, or pedestal, of the image, or other object 
of worship. 

The two “ yantra-gal” found at “ Vijayéréma ” are of the “twenty-five holes” type. That at Viharé No. 2, 
3 ft. square (each hole 42 in., top, tapering to 3 in.) was out of place, and had manifestly been dug up at some 
period. The second, exhumed by the Archeological Survey in Vihéré No. 3, was slab-covered and undisturbed. 
Tt measures 4 ft. each way : and the holes (43 by 3 in.) contained only lime and ashes. 


* Made by B. Gunasekara Mudaliyar. 

+ Garbha, “womb,” “inner chamber,” “casket,” &c. 

t Bhdjanan, “vessel,” “receptacle.” 

§ Le. “with every characteristic mark,” or “attribute.”—G. 

|| Dhdtu, here rendered “ metal,” also means “ mineral,” “element,” ‘“ relic,” “ constituent part.”—G. 

{| Kostha (Sin. hotuwa), “enclosure,” “apartment,” “ partition.”—G. 

** « Sarva dosha vivarjjitan,” a common formula, which literally means, “exempted from all error or defect”’: 
here intended to convey the sense of “ perfection” or “ perfect security.”—G. 

+} Avahan, perfectly holy and free from desire ; sammdsambuddho, truly and perfectly enlightened ; vijjdcharana 
sampanno, versed in vijjd (eight branches of knowledge) and charana (fifteen good practices) ; sugato, righteous and 
amiable in conduct ; Jokavidu, acquainted with all worlds and every state of being ; anuttaropurisadammasérathi, he who 
subjects men and controls their morals by irrefutable wisdom ; satvddethamanussdnan, the teacher of gods and men; 
Buddho, the wise; bhagavda, blessed. 

tt Yantras, or diagrams, of twenty-five squares, with mystic letters or syllables written on each division as prophy- 
laxes against disease, are common enough in “ mantra-pot” or “charm books.” 

§§ Theft is classed under five heads, each of which is sub-divided into five kinds. See Updsakajandlankaraya, 
Should a bhikshu transgress in any of the twenty-five ways, he becomes “ pdrdjika,” i.e., reverted (to layman). 

|||| Birth, decrepitude, sickness, death, and sorrow. These (being alike incident to living in past, present, and future 
states of existence) become (threefold) fifteen in all as regards the three periods, and with fear of thieves, enmity, state 
(¢g., tyranny, oppression, &c.), water. fire, self-actions (conscience), actions of others (which may sometimes result in the 
ae of oneself) punishment, wild animals, and incurable affliction, constitute the twenty-five (apprehensions of) 

ears. 

{4 Analogous to the burial of “ yantra-gal” was the deposit of the timmennu, or inscribed clay cylinders, in the 

foundations of the temples and palaces of Chaldaea and Assyria (Babelon “ Manual of Oriental Antiquities ”). 
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APPENDIX BB. 


CIRCUIT WORK. 


September 5.—Started ona proposed long tour, intended, if weather permits, to embrace the Mahdpotina and 
Kufichuttu Kéralés as far north as Padaviya. 

To Mihintalé with the Government Agent (Mr. R. W. levers) and Acting Chief Surveyor (Mr. J. B. M. 
Ridout), the former to hold an inquiry at Hllé-vewa, the latter to take observations from Katupota-kanda, the high 
hill two or three miles south-east of the Mihintalé range. 


September 6.—With Messrs. Ievers and Ridout to Hilé-vewa by the Mihintalé-Trincomalee high road. 


Palu Mekichchewa., 


At the 8th mile from Mihintalé (63rd milestone) turned off into jungle to examine a rock inscription® at the 
wana, or spill-water, of Pdlu Mekichchéwa, a tank abandoned—as the name implies—for some years. 


Elle-vewa., 


Thence to Rampat-vila, where, leaving the cart, we walked two miles to Hllé-vewa temple. Its more correct 
name, from the vehera or digaba which stands on the rock outcrop, is Vehera-gala, ‘‘ the dagaba (crowned) rock.” 
This is now supplanted commonly by the name of the neighbouring village Llé-vewa. 

There are ample signs of the former occupation of the rock by priests. The ddgaba (recently rebuilt, but 
unfinished owing to a “misunderstanding” between the ddyakayé and the mason, the subject of a District 
Court case); a gal-enda, or “stone bed” (the misnomer by which the villagers ordinarily designate these 
huge ancient mal-poru, or ‘“ flower altars”), 12 ft. by 4ft. 6 in.; a nicely carved sri-patula stone with dharmma-chakras 
on each sole and overshadowed by a chatra (sacred umbrella); stone steps; and lastly, the massive basement slabs of 
the old pansala—all testify to the antiquity of Vehera-gala. 

On the rock surface near the ddgaba are carved a diagram, and in a row from right to left, a sword ora 
déketta (sickle), swastika, a prong, ankusa (elephant goad), a conch shell, and a fish—emblematic of certain 
privileges to the temple. 

Some of the stone posts of a twenty-four pillared building below the former pansala still stand. 

Before leaving copied the inscription on the squared pillar now lying outside the temple premises, and 
took a photograph of each side. Miiller seems to have examined it; but he gives only a partial text and 
translation, both capable of improvement.* 

About half a mile from the temple the villagers showed us another and shorter pillar, bearing on one side 
12 lines of writing in a larger and more antiquated form of Sinhalese character, and on another side sun, moon, 
bow, and arrow.* 

Reached Kahata-gaha-digiliya late, the Government Agent and Mr. Ridout returning to Mihintalé. 


September 7.—My Assistant (Mr. D. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe) had preceded me here with six Tamils. 
Experience of the apathy, superstitiousness, and passive obstruction of the Sinhalese villager, even when under 
definite orders from the Kachchéri through the local headmen, to turn out for the slight extra rdjakariya (“ king’s 
service”) involved in clearing narrow paths to ruins, leaves me no option but to fall back on my own resources, if 
the examination of the countless ancient sites scattered throughout the North-Central Province is to be thorough. 
The Tamil cooly has no fear of offending the yakku believed by nearly every Sinhalese goiyd to haunt ancient 
Buddhist ruins ; no qualms of conscience in exhuming and handling figures of Buddha or déviyé. 

Sent the Tamils to fell the trees which overhang, and obstruct the view of, the rock inscriptions at Nettuk-kanda 
near Divul-vewa. 


Mora-gaha-vela. 


With Mr. Wickremasinghe by Bét-kéwa to Mora-gaha-vela. Time had not permitted of my completing the 
copying of this Tamil inscription last March.t The short pillar stands on a ridge in a tract of paddy-fields not far 
from a small déwdla. Copied and photographed the two sides bearing letters.* 

In the gam-meda (hamlet) is a short pier with a medallion carved in the centre of one side and a semi-diso 
above and below—an ancient step perhaps. 


Tammanne-kanda. 


On to Tammanné-kanda, another mile, to revise my copies of the two inscriptions* taken under adverse 
conditions in March.t Back to Kahata-gaha-digiliya at dusk. 


Nettuk-kanda. 


September 8.—To Nettuk-kanda, five miles.— It had been found necessary to cut down several trees to get an 
unimpeded view of the inscriptions. These are carved on two low sloping hummocks of rock opposite each 
other and 15 ft. apart, the passage between leading to a fine natural cave. A pokuna and stone boundary walls 
prove that there was once a temple at the place. 

Miiller speaks of two rock inscriptions. I discovered this time a third shorter inscription half-buried and 
partly defaced.* Photographs were taken of the three inscriptions as wellas of the adjoining cave pansala.t 


Debal-gala.t 


Returned to Debel-gala and re-examined the inscriptions there.” 

My Assistant had been directed to inspect the books of the pansala, should the priests raise no objection. 
In the evening he reported that the incumbent, though at first suspicious of my motive, had showed a portion of 
his library. Mr. Wickremasinghe anticipates no difficulty in obtaining access to all the books on a future visit. 
The priest consented to my borrowing three religious works (for which a receipt was given), which may be useful 
for collation. 

The temple libraries of the North-Central Province were not inspected by the late L. de Zoysa, Maha 
Mudaliydr ; and I have reason to believe that there are in several temples ola manuscripts not known in the 
low-country. 

Nikavewa Ratémahatmaya joined me to-day. 


+ 


: tT Fourth Progress Report, pp. 6, 7. 
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Kahata-gaha-digiliya. 


September 9.—A low-country man living at Kahata-gaha-digiliya stated that he knew of a ruined building 
and an inscription within less than a mile of the Public Works Bungalow. The Ratémahatmay4 promptly sent the 
Vel-viddna and a party of villagers to clear the site, which proved to be within a hundred yards of the high road— 
a good instance of the discreet silence observed by the natives regarding their knowledge of ruins. My informant 
had a “bad half hour” with the villagers, and must have been sorry he had not held his tongue! 

The only ruin found was a building of twelve pillars, 14 ft. 2 in. by 12 ft. 4 in., originally joined by bricks, 
with a verandah, double on the front, making the exterior measurements 27 ft. by 23 ft. Several pillars are erect, 
and a stone door frame. The building faces north-east. Near it is the heavy slab on which the inscription is cut : it 
is of the late tenth century, and badly weathered.* 


September 10.—Started for Kén-vewa in Maha-potana Kérdle by the pin-para (road opened by village labour), 
where the Kér4la awaited as. I was unable to induce the Ratémahatmaya, an invalid, and getting on in years, to 
travel in his cart. He accompanied me on foot. 


Bambara-hela. 


Two miles down the road we struck into the forest along the village path under welcome shade, emerging 
at the tank of Bambara-hela, about two miles from where we branched off. 

Bambara-hela-kanda (on which is a trigonometrical pile) towers boldly above the tank. It is a detached 
mass of rock, like Sigiri-gala and Ydépahuwa, and nearly precipitous on the side fronting the tank and village. A 
vihara and pansala are erected on the rocky strata at the base of the scarp. The ancient name of this rock, as 
traditionally handed down, is “‘ Déva-giri.”’ ; i 

The present vihdra is built sideways under an overhanging boulder. It contains one standing and three 
seated clay images of Buddha. Against the front wall inside is a stone cut figure, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, faced with 
plaster an inch thick, which I was assured was intended for Vishnu. “ 

An inscription is cut below the kataré, and was partially hidden by the mud wall ; but the priest allowed me 
to uncover the letters.* 

A second inscription lower down, under a separate rock, has worn away, except towards the end.* 

The ancient vihdra (portion of the stone and clay wall of which still remain) was constructed under a cave 
about forty yards from the modern shrine. On the brow of its rock roof there is a third inscription, quite 
legible.* 

: The villagers and resident priest unblushingly asserted that they knew of no other inscriptions, until 
fortunately an ex-priest, “not on terms with” the incumbent priest, volunteered to show the way to a fourth cave 
with letters, the existence of which every man in the village must have known since boyhood. Skirting the 
cliff by a gradual, though rough, ascent of 100 yards or more, we suddenly came on a lofty but shallow cave, above 
which the rock runs up sheer to a great height. Some 25 or 30 ft. from the ground a single line inscription could be 
seen and half-read. The Ratémahatmayd, who had been helped up, directed a ladder to be made ; but as this would 
have caused some delay, the aid of a friendly tree enabled me to get within reading distance of the letters.* 

I have very little doubt that, given the time, further inquiry and search would have resulted in the discovery 
of more caves and inscriptions. 

Leaving Mr. Wickremasinghe to examine some ola manuscripts said to have fomerly belonged to the temple, 
but for some time “annexed” by villagers, I went on with the Ratémahatmay4 through Divul-vewa, three miles, 
to see a colossal stone Buddha reported to be in jungle at Kémarikd-wala. 


Komarika-wala. 


The spot is best reached from the ‘“ Hastern Minor Road” (Ddchi-halmilléwa to Kekirdwa) by the village 
path to Divul-vewa from Kémarika-wala, which is less than quarter of a mile distant. 

When first seen, seated in impassive solitude amid forest trees and thick undergrowth buried to the waist 
in the leafy deposit of centuries,t the huge Buddha presented a strangely weird appearance, singularly impressive. 
Real awe has kept generation after generation of villagers from in any way meddling with the statue of “the 
sacred one.” Except that the nose is broken, the figure seems to have suffered no other hurt from iconoclast or 
effluxion of time. 

Decided to have the ground in front of the Buddha excavated, so as to lay bare the lower limbs. The Tamils 
will be put to this work to-morrow, the Ratémahatmaya undertaking to have the stone boundaries round, which seem 
to point to a monastic establishment, cleared by the villagers. 


Kon-vewa. 


Reached. Kén-vewa at 1 p.M. by the “ Eastern Minor Road,’ in all seven or eight- miles from Kahafta-gaha- 
digiliya. The Kérdla met us at the vddiya (usually occupied by the Government Agent on circuit in this part of 
his district), which according to usual Kandyan custom had been nicely walled and ceiled inside with viyan redi 
(awning cloths). 

In the afternoon inspected the ruined site near the Kén-vewa tank. It is under light jungle, within a 
hundred yards of the gam-meda, or village enclosure. 

Within an oblong area (122 ft. by 66 ft.), enclosed by a low wall of rubble, are a well, a stone trough 
(5 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 4 in. deep), and the short piers on which rested the images now at thesluice. The well 
is at present 44 ft. deep, with two or three ft. of water hardly fit to drink. Its dimensions are 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft.; 
it has a stone coping, but is lined with bricks (each 9 in. by 8 in. by 3 in.) for a depth of 14 ft. 

To the west of this site there is a shallow pokuna ; 20 yards further the remains of a stone and brick building ; 

and 15 yards beyond that a raised site banked with rough stone, 72 ft. by 62ft. The moulded stone lintel and sill 
of the doorway are to be seen, but the jambs have been removed. 
From here I was taken to the sluice in the vé-kanda, or “ tank bund,” and the images shown me. The largest 
is a fine sedent Buddha overshadowed by the Snake-king Muchalinda. The Buddha sits cross-legged in the 
dhydna-mudré attitude on three coils of the snake. The Ndga-rdja is represented with nine hoods. The figure is 
4 ft. high to the top of the snake’s hood, and 3 ft. across the knees. It is of quartz (as are the two smaller images, 
one headless, 1 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft., the other in fragments), and almost identical in design with the broken Buddha 
exhumed at the “ Buddhist Railing Site,” Anurddhapura.§ But for the loss of the right upper arm the figure 
would be as perfect a Buddha of the kind as yet found. A photograph was taken from the left front so as to hide 
the broken arm. ' 

This figure was a few years ago removed from the ruins near and cemented on to the mal-dsanaya (flower 
altar)—which should rightly be placed in front—so as to overlook the tank from behind the bisdkotuwa (silt trap 
of ancient sluice) : an extraordinary case of misapplied archeological zeal. Images of Buddha—so far as my 
knowledge goes—were never placed on tank bunds, which were specially deputed to the guardianship of ndgas, as 
the numberless naga-gal still so remaining testify. The present Buddha had, moreover, a distinct connection with 
the ruined monastery, just described, below the bund, was im situ near dwellings, and visited regularly for 


worship on poya days. 


* Appendix E., Nos. 21 to 25. + Plate XXV. 
4 These wddiyas are quickly run up with jungle sticks held together by creepers which everywhere serve as cord. 
When the wall insterstices are closely filled in by the small leafy branches of the kenda and other slowly-drying bushes, 


. the roof thatched, and the entire interior lined, sides and roof, with white cloths, they present a very cosyappearance, and 


prove excellent lodging. 
§ Fourth Report (Sessional Paper XVI., 1892), p. 4. 
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The Kén-vewa fields have lain fallow for several years for want of sufficient water in the tank to cultivate 
them. To the ultra-superstitious villagers of the North-Central Province this “dispensation of Providence” finds 
its natural explanation in the removal of the image from its original position to ornament a sluice. Earnestly 
they implored me to state their grievance to the Government Agent and obtain permission to restore the Buddha 
to his former abode. To this I readily assented.* Let us hope that when in accordance with “ the fitness of 
things,” the ill-treated Buddha is once again left in his leafy seclusion, the flood-gates of heaven may open, and 
the villagers gather in a bumper crop. 

[In 1884 a stone casket with cover wassurreptiously dug up at the Kén-vewa sluice. This may have been a 
relic casket, but ‘whatever was found was appropriated by the villagers,” some of whom (the Kérd4la included) 
were charged with concealing treasure and sent to jail. 

A reference to these ruins occurs in the Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers, Government Agent, North-Central 
Province, under date November 4, 1884. 

‘Returned to Kén-vewa, eight miles. Afternoon being fine went with Mr. L. Creasy [Public Works Depart- 
ment Officer] to some ruins buried in jungle beneath the Kén-vewa tank. On clearing we saw a fine sedent Buddha, 
wanting an arm, and a fine cobra carved on the back and the coils round the feet ; also a small headless pilimaya 
about one foot high, and mounds of ruins and pillars and remains of a maluwa. There was a small doorframe with 
good mouldings. 

“In the evening had coolies excavating—found a broken image and some fine pillars, but-not the stone door- 
posts I was seeking.” ‘ 

Time only allowed of a hasty visit to the Aminichchiya-hinna, a rocky ridge three-quarters of a mile distant, 
where there is an inscription. Examination deferred till to-morrow. 


September 11.—Sent Mr. Wickramesinghe with the Tamils to Komarikd-wala to excavate the large Buddha, 
whilst the surrounding jungle is being cleared by villagers under the direction of the Arachchi of Divul-vewa. 


Aminichchiya. 

Myself to Aminichchiya. Two hours’ work enabled me to copy the inscription and photograph it.” 

The Kérdla having obtained information of a cave in this hénna further to the north known as “ Torana 
gal-gé”’—a villager named Torana was killed by a bear there some years back—I determined to explore it. The 
villagers were loth to approach the cave until a gun-bearer led the way. 

The path to the cave turns off the village path from Kén-vewa to Kok-ebé and skirts the hinnajalong its 
east side for a quarter of a mile through thick jungle. A short steep climb up the slope brought us to a wall 
of roughly cut stones and the gal-gé (cave) witha katdrama, walled at the back and along a portion of the front by 
similar stones neatly adjusted. We could find no inscription ; but there was indisputable evidence that a bear 
had used the cave very recently. 

Returning to the Kok-ebé path, we followed it through forest crossing the Ydr-oya, and passing on the left 
“the eba (pool) of kokw (cranes),” from which the village and the prominent sugar-loaf hill, Kok-ebé-kanda 
(otherwise called “‘ Sangili-malai”), take their name. 


Kok-ebe. 


The village lies south-east of the fine forest-clad hill, a landmark for many-a mile round. 

Visited a small dagaba, restored and again abandoned of late years. A huge stone altar, 8ft. by 3 ft. 4 in., 
and a piece of an octagonal kota (pinnacle) 2 ft. in girth, are the only relics of the original dagaba. 

The tank bund runs into a small hinna. On the village side is a spacious modern cave (38 ft. by 25 ft.) 
artificially hollowed not long age by a priest, who soon left the place. In this dry season its only denizens are the 
tank crocodiles. 

Passing over the ridge by 67 ancient rock-cut steps, a second altar was shown me in the jungle with 
four pillars at its angles, evidently once a malasun-gé. The top of the mal-péruva—gal-endan, “ stone beds,” the 
natives invariably style these slabs, believing that their use was for kings alone—is on a level with the 
surface. Its slightly stepped top induced me to uncover a corner, which showed a beak-moulding receding, a few 
inches below the ground. 

Close by is an open patch of rock strewn with brick and stone—remains of several buildings ; and a 
boulder with two drip-cut caves, back to back. 


Timbiri-vewa. 


Regaining the tank and crossing it we again entered forest, following the village path to Timbiri-vewa on 
the pin-para from Kon-vewa to Demata-vewa. { 

A quarter mile from Timbiri-vewa is a gal-pota (flat rock stretch) with a ruined dagaba, the raised site of a 
ancient monastery, and three or four inscriptions in more or less preservation. The rock is called ‘‘ Veherugala.” 

As the examination of the inscriptions would have taken some hours, I decided to stop at Timbiri-vewa 
when on my way to Demata-vewa. 


Pandarellewa. 


Returned by the pin-para to Kén-vewa, making a slight détowr to see a short inseribed pillar-slab near the 
temple at Pandarelléwa. The stone has rough writing on three sides, and is perhaps only the bottom portion 
of a larger slab. It is now leaning forward and has been freely used by the villagers for sharpening ket 
and knives on. One side bears low-relief figures of a dog and crow, face to face, rude in execution and comic in 
effect. The slab is interesting from this untutored carving of the bird and animal ; but it is doubtful whether, 
even with a “squeeze,” anything profitable can be made of the inscription. The character is that of the eight or 
ninth century. A.D.t ; ele 

I hope to pass this village again to-morrow and photograph the pillar. Some slight digging is necessary to 
expose the lower lines of letters, and the Vel-vidana will see to it. 


Komarika-wala. 


September 12.—With the Ratémahatmay4 to Kémarikd-wala, reported last night to be thoroughly cleared 
by the villagers. 

The Tamils have finished exhuming the large Buddha and a fine mal-dsanaya 6 ft. square (also of 
quartz) slightly moulded, immediately in front. The legs and feet of the figure have been well preserved by the 
earth covering. ; f 

I was enabled to get a good photograph of this massive figure, probably “ graven” at the same period as its 
hage congeners of Anur4dhapura. It measures 7 ft. from head to foot, and 6 ft. 10 in. between the knees.{ 


* The Government Agent readily consented to allow the villagers to move the image back to its original position— 
if they cared to do so themselves. 
+ Appendix, H. No. 26, 27. ; ; 
t See Plate XXVI. Detailed measurements :--Chest, 3 ft. 8 in.; upper arm, 1 ft. 9 in. ; forearm, 1 ft. 7 in. ; hand, 
1 ft. 8 in. by 10 in. ; middle finger, 10 in. ; thigh to knee, 3 ft. 3 in. ; foot, 2 ft. by 9 in.; great toe, 6 in. ; head, 2 ft, 4 in. 
by 1 ft. 10 in.; block (behind head) 1 ft. 3 in. by 5 in. ; girth of body and arms, 8 ft. 10 in. ; girth of head (above ears) 
5. ft. 7 in ; ear, 1 ft. 3 in. by 5 in. ; eye, 6 in, ; nose, 7 in. ; mouth, 7 in. 
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Then examined the premises. They are surrounded by a stone boundary wall with a bay on the south, from 
which again projects some large building, perhaps the ancient pansala. There are sites and stumps of pillars 
of at least four other buildings. The pélima-gé with the quartz Buddha was constructed of brick walls (1 ft. 6 in. 
thick) outside stone pillars, 12 in. by 9 in. squared, and now only 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. out of the ground. There seem 
to have been a dozen pillars in all, though some are not visible. The roof, as usual, must have been of wood, and 
tiled. The image isat the back, and faces east. The site is somewhat raised, and were it desirable to delay 


- now and carry forward excavation, steps would doubtless come to light. 


The RatémahatmayA, who is not at all well, at my suggestion here parted from us, returning to his valawwa 


at Ulagalla. 
Passing through the small hamlet of Kémarikd-wala, we then walked on to Tikkan-potana. The path crosses 


the Yan-oya near a mirky eba, to which the neighbouring villagers in this dry season have to resort for their 
only drinking water. 


Tikkan-potana, 


At Tikkan-potina the Vel-vidina took us a “hoo-cry” distance—in this case nearly a mile—across the 
sun-baked tank and several Jandas (low jungle) to the ruins. Ata gal-pota there can still be traced the outlines 
of a large building similar to those at Vehera-bendi-gala = two rooms united by a massive stone landing with 
rectangular basement slabs, a few of which still lie about. Near are two or three rock water-holes. 


Maha-potana, 


Thence on one mile to Mahd-potana. In the jungle, a quarter of a mile from the tank beside the path to 
Pandaralléwa, within stone boundaries, we were shown a sedent Buddha of quartz overturned on its back, with 
the right upper arm broken, like the Kon-vewa figure, but otherwise intact. Fear of the yakku have kept the 
villagers away from the place, as they admitted in all sincerity. They were nota little delighted, however, when 
I had the image set up by the Tamils in order to photograph it ; and were heard to congratulate themselves 
on the spot being now exorcised of the evil spirits and approachable with offerings to the Buddha on poya 
days. 

The Buddha was enshrined in a viharé, 20 ft. by 11 ft., of 24 dressed pillars—four rows of six, nearly all 
broken. The figure (3 ft. 9: in. high and 2 ft. 10 in. across the knees) is seated in the usual meditative attitude. 
The vihdré stands within an enclosure 50 ft. by 33 ft. Four or five yards from its south wall is another building 
twelve-pillared. Some 40 ft. off the south-east corner was once a diagaba—the site now 30 ft. in diameter. East 
of the vihdré are traces of a further ruin. 


Pandarellewa. 


Reached Pandarelléwa in time to photograph the inscribed slab.f Returned to Kén-vewa, as yesterday, by 
the pin-para. 


September 13.—Started early for the Kota-kanda caves, through the villages Kok-ebe, Kumbuk-golléwa, and 
Waha-gahapu-vewa. 


Kumbuk-gollewa. 


At the further end of Kumbuk-golléwa tank bund the villagers pointed out the trunk of a stone Buddha 
sans head, hands, and feet, which, having been joggled on, must long ago have disappeared. 

The path traversed forest the whole way, except where we emerged at the hamlets and tanks named, skirting 
Kok-cbé-kanda from south-east to north-east. 


Kota-kanda. 


Kota-kanda (“ squat hill”) is an insignificant looking cluster of wooded rocks, bearing slightly east of north 
from Kol:ebé-kanda about one and a half to two miles in a B line, and less than a mile north-west of Klapatiéwa, a 
small Moor village. 

The feeling of disappointment at the first view of the hinna was dissipated on reaching the rocks. 

The smaller (east) group is riddled with caves in two tiers, one immediately above the other. A flight of 
stone steps leads up on the right to the summit of a large boulder, where a small digaba was fitly placed. 
Beneath this boulder lies the upper tier of caves. All the caves (with the exception of a natural cavern opening 
right through, which occurs to the right of the stairway near a gal-pota), must have been artificially improved; and 
vee further converted into semi-structural dwellings by substantial walls of brick on stone foundations, all well 
aid in mud. 

The caves under the south face of the rock, the top of which forms the approach to the upper range, are 
more lofty than those above, and served as the dwelling for the recluses of this rock monastery. Taking them in 
order as reached from the steps :— 

Cave No. 1.—This has been converted into a closed room by two straight walls 21 ft. and 17 ft. in breadth, 
united at an angle and meeting the rock roof below the high cut kafdra, 16 ft. up. These walls are 2 ft. 3 in. thick, 
and built of stones for a height of 7ft. 6in.; after that of bricks and mud. A narrow entrance (3 ft. 7 in.) occurs 
in the shorter (south-east face) of the walls. 

Near the “drip line” is an inscription in the oldest form of cave character.f 

Cave No. 2.—Dwenty feet on is a second cave, very small, with traces of brick-work in front. 

Cave No. 8.—Only five yards further is a third cave. The crag here rises about 40 ft. with a “ drip line” nearly 
16 ft. from the floor. A low wall, 7 ft. 6 in. high—part stone blocks 2 ft. 6 in., nicely fitted, part brick and mudas 
at No. 1—plastered, covers the mouth of the cave, which faces north-west, with a bellying curve of 26 ft, The 
interior space is 14 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 7 in. deep; the roof sloped down at the back from 6 ft. 7 in. A cramped 
doorframe (4 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in.) marks the entrance. 

ey wri No. 4.—Faces west : height 10 ft., width 18 ft., depth 9 ft. 9 in. Remains of a brick wall outside, as 
wi 0. 2. 

Cave No. §.—This eave also faces west. It is shut in by a rounded wall of brick and mud, 2 ft. thick, now 
much dilapidated. The rock at this point is 30 ft. high, and about one-third slopes inwards to form the cave 
dwelling, which is more spacious than the rest, being 19 ft. deep to the rock and a little wider. Ten yards north 
there is a massive stone mal-dsanaya slightly moulded along the edges, measuring 7 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. 

Along the front of these five caves runs for thirty-six yards a stone banked terrace, 12 ft. in breadth. | 

Two caves compose the upper tier. They are situated immediately above the caves already described 
under a single mighty boulder 22 ft. in height. 

Cave No. 6.—There is a katérama above the brow of this cave, and a brick and mud wall with a frontage 
of 10 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. in depth and a height of 10 ft. Close by we found some hundreds of well-finished tiles, 
pale in colour and of unusual patterns,— gently curved with one or two catches at the end.t Opposite the cave is a 
sri-patula stone 2 ft,6 in. square. ; 

Cave No. 7.—The.viharé. Its outer wall, rounded off and once plastered, stretches 18 ft. This is pierced by 
a single arched doorway 5 ft. 6 in. in height, but only 1 ft. 9 in. wide. The interior is divided into two small 
chambers, of which that to the right (5 ft. 6 in. square) was the vestibule, the other (8 ft. 10 in. by 7 ft.) the real 


* Fourth Report, p. 8. + Appendix E., Nos. 27, 28, + A few were selected, and brought into Anuradhapura. 
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shrine. The floor of these rooms was 3 ft. deep in vawwl-%dran, or dry bat’s dung, fine and pungent, and its 
removal before the viharé “fittings” could be examined turned us into “sweeps.” The shrine once held at least 
six images—a standing Buddha, seated Buddha, and four déva-riépas, two on either side. There are faint indica- 
tions of painting on the walis, both within and without. 

On the top of the boulder under which are caves Nos. 5 and 6 is a diminutive dagaba, only 9 ft. in diameter. 
This may have been only a sohona, or repository of some bhikkhu’s ashes. A small sri-padastone (1 ft. 5 in.) near 
the dagaba has the toes distinctly cut. 

The only inscription, besides the one line above Cave No. 1, was accidently discovered by myself, whilst 
exploring beyond the open cave to the right of the climb to the digaba. The letters are of the fifth to ninth century 
period, but the record is too broken to turn to proper account.” 

The return walk to Kén-vewa, slightly shorter, took us through Hlapattéwa and over the fields and by the 
tank bund of Jtal-vetuna-vewa on to the “‘ Hastern Minor Road,” a mile north of Kén-vewa. Fourteen miles. 


Timbiri-vewa. 

September 14.—Along the pin-pdra to Timbiri-vewa, two miles, sending the baggage cart on to Demata-vewa. 
The Tulané Arachchi met us on “ Vehera-gala.” The day was intensely hot, and as this gal-pota, like most in this 
Province affords no shade where the horizontal inscriptions are cut, the labour of examining them was exceedingly 
trying.t There are five inscriptions of about the same age, 7.¢. 300 A.D. circa, belonging to Maha Séna and his son 
Kitti Siri Meghavanna.* 

As a comparatively small digaba near the inscriptions showed no signs of having been “ breached,” I had a 
shaft 6 ft. in diameter dug down the centre—only to reach the rock without meeting with any relic chamber. It 
may be that this is still unopened in the rock itself below the brickwork. A copper ring was the only “find.” 
The section excavated showed brick and earth mixed. 

There is a spacious raised site, probably that of the ancient vihara and monks’ residence close by, but no 
pillars; the only carved stones being some sri-patul-gal near the dagaba. 

Reached Demata-vewa after dark. Here the Arachchi had prepared a snug little gaman-wadiya (halting 
shed) for one night’s rest. 


September 15.—Sent baggage cart ahead to Parangiyd-vadiya by the minor road (Horowwa-potdna to Alut- 
oya). Spent the morning at Kammal-bendi-vewa, one mile from Demata-vewa. 


Kammal-bendi-vewa. 


This is a pdlu-gama, or abandoned village. The ruins lie in thick jungle about three-fourths of a mile from 
Demata-vewa. ? 

It was annoying, but no matter of surprise, that the Arachchi had obeyed the Kérdla’s orders to ‘‘clear the 
ruins” by merely cutting a 2-ft. path to them. This necessitated delay in sending back for keti. An hour’s 
brisk work opened out a dagaba and bd-maluwa (the only buildings found) sufficiently for measurement and 
photographing. 

The dagaba is on the whole in good preservation. It may have escaped the fate of most, as it is seemingly 
undug. Raised on a brick platform 40 ft. square, its present girth is roughly 88 ft., and the height of the bell 
16 ft. Enough of the hatares-kotuwa, or “tee” (8 ft. bin. square) remains to arrive at the true measurement ; but I 
could find no kota (pinnacle), though search was made in the surrounding jungle. The ddgaba was, as far as 
can be judged, constructed throughout of successive brick courses well laid. The size—here, as nearly everywhere, 
full bricks are found intermingled with ends—of the largest rectangular bricks is 1 ft. 4 in. by 8} in. by 24 in.; 
the 53-in. ovolo moulded bricks of the bell base are larger stil]. The platform of the dagaba is mounted by a single, 
flight of five steps (6 ft. wide) on the south-east with plain ‘‘moonstone” and plain helix balustrades, which 
are joined to the ma/uwa (platform) by brick retaining walls. Both balustrades have fallen outward, but the plain 
guard-stones which flanked the steps are in position. 

On the maluwa, to the right of the steps, is a stone standing-figure of Buddha, out of the ground from the 
knees 4 ft., and directly in front a circular pedestal with lotus-leaf moulding. 

The relative position of the image and its pedestal, as well as the fact that a sri-patula slab (3 ft. 1 in. square 
with a 9 in. square in the centre) is at present on the extreme top of the ddgaba, show that the place has been — 
“restored” at some period by the villagers to the best of their lights. Another sri-patula to the right of the 
Buddha has two coventional footprints 2 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 3 in. 

To the east of the dagaba, but adjoining, is a stone-revetted site, 17 ft. square (probably a bédhi-maluwa), 
with steps 3 ft. 4 in. wide on the south and east sides. Near this lies a “ yantra-gala.”$ 

From Kammal-bendi-vewa we proceeded to Diya-titta-vewa, five miles. There are some caves here, and (as it 
proved ultimately) one or two inscriptions, though the villagers had of course not so much as heard of any.* 


Talapat-kulama. 


As the sky was now becoming overcast with clouds, I decided to push on at once to Tulapat-kulama, where 
there was said to be a rock carved with figures of a cobra and dévas. The walk of three miles was through tall 
sombre forest, for some distance along a timber track made by the “ Jdkarayé (Malays ?) ’—fellers employed by the 
- Forest Department—who had quite recently cut out the valuable timber. The absence of sunlight, the density of 

the forest shade, and the heavy walking over sand, rendered the first sight of Talapat-kulama tank, as we suddenly 
descended into it over the bund, doubly welcome. 

This fine tank has been abandoned for well-nigh a century. There is a considerable breach through the high 
v¢-kanda. ooking over the tank from the,bund the view of picturesque solitude is most striking. From the 
foot of the bund a beautiful stretch of open ramba grass land rolls back, with occasional wooded clumps to break 
the monotony, up to the fringe of dark green and brown forest in the distance. 

On a rock forming the extremity of a hinna (which runs north and forms part of the tank bund) are 
the carvings. At numberless tanks detached ndga-ygal (‘cobra stones”) are found near the ancient sluices, 
representing the sacred guardianship of the water. In this case the figures are carved on the vertical face of 
the living rock on the tank side, and the addition of a pair of female “supporters”—so-called dévas—to the 
naga is distinctly uncommon.§ All three are carved in high sunk-relief. The nine-hooded cobra measures 3 ft. 
6 in. in depth and breadth, and the dévis 3 ft. in height. Hach dévé carries a chowry (?) in one hand. 

The daylight was fast fading, but I was able to secure a hurried photograph of this interesting bas-relief. 


__. Behind the carvings, in the uncleared hinna which runs into the bund, are remains of stone walls and 
buildings, balustrades, &c. 


* Appendix, E. Nos. 29 to 36. 

7 Itis a lucky exception to meet with a well-preserved gal-sannasa on horizontal bare tock, which has for centuries 
been exposed to the destructive power of tropical sun and rain. When these usually shallow-cut inscriptions are much 
worn, to make at all sure of their contents it is essential that three factors should be available : G.) sunlight ; Gi.) morning 
or evening hours, as the case may be, to ensure a fronting light and shadow inwards ; (iii.) damping the letters. A worn 
flat inscription, which would be set down as “ hopelessly illegible,” when examined from, say, 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., may after 


' all yield fair results if attempted under the three conditions postulated above. Wherever possible, “ eye-copies’”’ should 
be supplemented by estampages. 


f See ante, p. 5 and Appendix A. 
_§ A slab, carved with a cobra between two reclining figures (female), is lying in the kachchéri premises at 
Anuradhapura ; whence brought ho one knows.—See Hogg (photograph 96). 
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On the way back the Arachchi told me that application had been made to the Government Agent to 
commence the work of restoring this tank, but that it had to stand over. As far as he knew, no European had ever 
previously visited Talapat-kulama. 

We got back to Diya-tiita-vewa at dark, and having to “ make ” a further three miles before reaching Parangi- 
ya-vadiya, were unable, on this occasion, to examine the Diya-titta-vewa caves, Sixteen miles, 


Parangiya-wadiya. 
[Mr. Ievers thought better of the place than of the villagers :— 


March 22, 1887.— Thence to Parangiya-wadiya (“ the place where the Portuguese stayed,” but there is no 
record or tradition explaining the name). This is a magnificent tank, and being surrounded by hills is very 
picturesque. There is nearly a mile extent of fields below it, but the people are the laziest and most worthless 
set I have met in the Province. They are a mixture of low-country people, settled here a long time, Tamils and 
Kandyans. Every year they are heavily fined for default of earthwork and for non-cultivation.’’J 


September 16.—Left early with the Kérala to visit Puliyan-kadawala, a village six miles south-west of Parangi- 
ya-wddiya. The path first crosses a rocky ridge, then passes through forest for two and half miles to a small 
tank, Eta-uruléva, still, despite the drought, containing a little water, in which, and the mud, buffaloes were 
wallowing with satisfaction. The only survivor of the village abandoned it three years ago for Namada-vewa, 
the next village two miles further on. ; 

Before reaching Naumada-vewa, a good deal of landa intervened, and a large tract of fields, parched and 
uncultivated, except at a small patch. Namada-vewa isa village of kandayé—they are styled in the low-country 
hakuré or wahunpurayo—of jaggery-caste, and in conversation they informed me with grim resignation that no old 
people were left—all had succumbed to fever. Certainly their appearance belies the alleged unhealthiness 
of their village. 


Puliyan-kadawala. 


Another two miles of forest brought us to Puliyan-kadawala. The tank was quite dry except for a muddy 
pool here and there,—the sole water supply of the village—in which boys were fishing with kemana baskets. 
Houses clustered, as usual, within a “ kraal”’ below the tank bund. 

There are ruins about three-quarters of a mile west of the village on rising ground, where is some flat rock 
partly bare. 

j ‘A few ancient letters cut on the horizontal surface of the rock were first examined. They record a gift 
by a chief’s son to the monks.” 

The letters are close to the mere site of a building, or enclosure of a building, which measured 54 ft. by 34 ft. 
Here is a “ moonstone” with a carved design very unusual, a lotus-flower, open with pinnate petals, covering the 
whole face of the stone.} The left corner is broken off. Near the ‘‘ moonstone ” wasa fluted slab broken into three 
pieces with three medallions (lotus flowers of the same pattern), one at the centre and a half medallion at each 
end.+ The similarity in form to the finted slab dug out at the “ Buddhist-railing site” at Anurddhapurat made it 
easy to identify this as the top step of a stairway, of which nothing but it and the “ moonstone ” remain. 

To the right of the site described stood another larger pbuilding, perhaps the pansala. The fine pillars, 12 ft. 
6 in. in height by 1 ft. 2 in. square, have almost all fallen. North of these pillars is a “lodge” or mura-gé with 
signs of a boundary wall running east and west, which doubtless extended to the vihdré and dagaba. 

The ruins of the vihdré lie about thirty yards beyond. The building now measures 36 ft. by 21 ft., and 
was supported on pillars (7 ft. high by 8 in. square), the brick inner wall being 2 ft. within these. Close by the 
east side is a moulded stone flower altar (mal-dsanaya), 8 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. 

Further again, fifteen yards or so, is the jungle-covered dégaba, about 40 yards in circumference, but only 
some 15 ft. high at present. It has, like nearly all these d4gabas, certainly been rifled, and the stone kota now lies 
at the foot of the slope. The full length of this kota is 12 ft. 2 in., of which 6 ft. 9 in. is eight-sided (each 5 in.), 
and would stand out ; the rest, undressed, was sunk into the “ tee.’”’§ 

Returning from these ruins to the hamlet I was taken half a mile along the tank bund, and into a chena to 
see a curious circular stone (“pataha’”’), shallowly hollowed (2 ft. 10 in. diameter) and formed of a coiled cobra, 
the outlet for the water, scent, or oil being through the snake’s mouth..|| 

By the time we reached Namada-vewa on our way back it was getting dark, and the Kérdla was unwilling 
to proceed without a light. These jungles, especially in this season of drought, are infested with bears, and 
the water of the abandoned tank ahead (Hta-uruléva), was pretty certain to be sought by them, with not improbably 
a stray elephant or two, as soon as darkness set in.{] Picking our way slowly through the forest with a torch- 
bearer in front, we reached Parangiyd-wadiya by 8 P.M. Sixteen miles. 


Brahmanaya-gama. 


September 17.—Sending Mr. Wickremasinghe to examine the caves at Diya-titta-vewa, which I had not been able 
to explore on the 15th, set out with the Arachchi of the Tulina as guide, for a hinna near an abandoned village 
known as Brahmanayd-gama, four miles off. The path passes through close-set forest the whole way, after 
leaving the Parangiyd-wadiya fields, and leads ultimately to Rat-malé on the Trincomalee-Anurddhapura road.** 

The hinna lies half a mile or more from the path. The Arachchi refused politely to go near the caves until 
two of my coolies caught us up. We all then climbed up, shouting the while to scare any bears that might be in 
the caves. 

Cave No. 1 opens right through east and west, and has a kataraya above. It was probably a shrine. Inside 


are the remains of a brick dsanaya for an image of Buddha, and outside the cave, lying near, we found the wooden 
core of the figure, with arms off ; also a sri-patula stone, plain (3 ft.2in. by 3 ft.). No inscription at this cave. 

Scrambling and bawling we made our way over rocks and through thick scrub to Cave No. 2. This was 
evidently the abode of the wanawdsa hermits. Tmpinging boulders, aided by some artificial scooping, meet over- 
head at a height of 25 ft., leaving an opening for entrance on the north. The west side is also now open, but the 
¢wo boulders on that side were at one time closed in by a stone and clay wall 24 ft. thick (portions of which adhere) 
and roof beams, for which the mortice holes are noticeable. The rocks were also joined on the east by a similar, 


though smaller, wall. 


* Appendix EH., No. 37. 

+ Plate XXVII.—The old “ moonstone” at the modern vihidra on the east side of Ruwanveli dégaba is not unlike it. 

+ Fourth Report, p. 4, line 1, ff. 

§ The kot of these lesser déyabas seem to have fullowed one uniform design. All are octagonal with a rounded 
“bolster ” head, to the centre of which the lines of the sides are made to converge. Cf. the kota at Tamman¢-kanda 
(Fourth Report, p. 6 ; and Hogg, photograph 81). 

|| A “pataha,” not dissimilar, may be seen in the Antiquities Hall at the Colombo Museum, presented by Mr. H. 
Nevill, 0.c¢.8., and labelled “ Mithraic altar ” (sic). 

About a year ago two men of Namada-véwa, returning home after nightfall, were attacked by a pair of 
bears and badly mauled near,the hinna between Etd-wruléva and Parangiyd-wddiya. 

** T noticed that the Arachchi armed himself with a stout cudgel and kept peering into the jungle on either side 
suspiciously. On my taunting him with unnecessary fear of bears in broad daylight he shamed me by saying, “ Tam 
responsible for your safety ; people have been attacked by bears along this forest path in the daytime before now ; 
I have beaten a bear off myself ; it was not wise to come without a gun 1” This particular Arachchi is known to be a 
brave, blunt fellow, and I learnt afterwards that he was not exaggerating the chances of a bear fight, [491] 
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At 20 ft. from the floor of the cave and inside, on the south, are cut inscriptions in three irregular lines. 
The letters are shallowly incised, and have in part worn away from damp and exposure, there being here no 
“drip ” to fend off the rain water trickling down the rock.* 

More rocks and more climbing landed us finally in Cave No. 3, which faces north. Under a katdrama, 10 or 
12 ft. from the rock floor, are, right and left, two inscriptions virtually identical.* 

Breakfasted in Cave No. 2, and got back te Parangiyd-wadiya at 2 P.M. Mr. Wickremasinghe came in shortly 
afterwards. 

CI subjoin his report on the Drya-titia-vewa caves :— 

Diya-titta-vewa. 

“A poor village with about a dozen native huts situated on the minor road from Horowwa-potana to Alut-oya. 

“ Here are a number of small natural caves in two groups, one at the foot of the high hinna (or watershed) 
close by the hamlet, and the other about half a mile further on the hinna itself. 

“The lower group contains three or four caves. Two of them in one rock, lying back to back and facing 
opposite directions (east and west), have two inscriptions in the usual Agéka character below the “ drip-line.”* 

“The inscription’ on the,east cave (No. 7) was partially covered behind a mud wall, which had been built to 
close the mouth of the cave at the request of a priest who is said to have resided in it recently. It consists 
of eighteen letters. The inscription of the west cave (No. 2) has only eight letters. 

““ The other group on the hinna is approached by a zig-zag ascent of the rocky hill through the jungle. Here 
are two caves facing each other. The one on the east (No. 3) is about 23 ft. wide and 11 ft. deep, and is enclosed 
on its northern side by a brick, mud, and stone wall. Within the cave were found a quartz figure of a seated 
Buddha, 3 ft. high, broken off at the neck, the lower portion of another, and a stone slab with a five-hooded cobra 
cut in sunk relief. In front, a little to the right, is the site of a six-pillared building. The second cave (No, 4) 
on ive west is also walled on all sides save the south, which opens on to an adjoining cave (Vo. 5) in the same 
rock. 

“A little further up the hill is slab rock with two boulders standing on it the bigger one is somewhat 
oval in snape, a site of a d4gaba or some other pillarless building. East of them is a large projecting rock which 
forms the roof to a wide cave (No. 6), witha clearly cut kaféra, but no inscription.”y 


[A reference to this village occurs.in Mr. Ievers’ Diary :— 


March 22, 1887.—‘Visited Diya-titta-vewa, a very fine tank with combined spill and sluice; about twelve families 
inthe village. About ten years ago they nearly all died out, and there are no old men or women, They removed to 
another part of the village, and since then there has been no sickness ; which I attribute to the fact of the operation 
of the rules as to restoration of tank and clearing a space round the village. But they say it was the action of a 
demon who lived in a cave in the side of the rocky hill. They gota priest to live in it for some time, and he 
expelled the demon from the village. he cave has a katéré (water drip) and a dedicatory inscription in Agséka 
letters, dating from about first century A.D."FJ 


Parangiya-wadiya, 
In the afternoon copied and photographed a Tamil inscription of fourteen lines on one side of a pillar-slab* 


in the Parangiyd-wadiya temple precincts, close to my vddiya. Reached Horowwa-potana by the minor road, five 
miles, for the night. 


September 18.—Horowwa-potana. Working off correspondence and writing up Diary. 


Tirappan-kadawala, 


September 19.—Back along the Horowwa-potéina—Alut-oya minor road for two miles to Tirrappan-kadawala, 
At the east end of the bund is a rocky patch, with traces of two inscriptions, one of two lines, the other of three. 

As the name “ Gamini Abaya” is on the rock, and the letters suit that period, the inscriptions probably 
both belong to the time of Gaja Bahu I.* At the other end of the bund is a rough naga-gala. 


E“ Visited Tirappan-kadavala, avery fine tank. The old bisdkotuwa in excellent working order. The people 
regulate the flow of water by putting down bundles of straw. Arecanuts and cocoanuts grow freely, but several 
of the former died for want of water when the tank fell below the level of the outlet channel. Teal in this tank 
literally by thousands ; the sky was blackened with them when they got up, The bund is about half a mile long.” -y 

Thence, after a very hot, weary walk through jungle and over the baked fields, to Olu-gas-kada. There is 
very little water in the tank at present. 


Vile-vewa. 


Two miles further inland, through forest, we reached a small village, Vilé-vewa, where the Arachchi “had 
heard” that an inscription existed ; in other words, he knew of its existence, but was half afraid the villagers would 
lay my finding it at his door. 

Sure enough, on the surface of a small solitary boulder which stands in the centre of the wdn-ela, or waterway 
of the tank spill, we found an inscription cut in deep, but exceptionally small, old rock letters, and in almost 
perfect preservation.” Like that at Tirappan-kadawala it also belongs to the reign of “Gamini Abaya.” A good 
photograph of the inscription was taken from an adjoining rock, 

Returned to Horowwa-potdna, after mid-day, getting on to the Trincomalee road at Olu-gas-kada. 


Para-gaha-ulpota, 

September 20.—With the Kordla of Kalpé Kéralé, in which it is situated, to Para-gaha-ulpota, a dhoby village, 
six miles down the Horowwa-poténa—Vavuniya road, and a mile into the jungle north. 

We branched off not far from the Public Works Department circuit bungalow at Nika-vewa. The forest here 
is somewhat open and marked by magnificent efamba and other tall trees. Crossing the dry pebbly bed (quartz) 
of the ulpota-ela, or “ spring streamlet,” which gives it name to the place, our henayé (dhoby) guides took us to a 
ruined dagaba overgrown with trees. When cleared it was found (as might have been expected from its proximity 
to Tamil cooly-lines) to have a pit in the centre ; and rumour has it that some of the “road pioneers” well “ know 
the reason why.” The digaba mound is about 220 ft. round at its base now, and 20 ft. or so high. It was built of 
the largest kind of bricks, both moulded and plain. Some of these were brought away. They measure 1 ft. 
24 in. by 9} in. by 3 in. (rectangular), 1 ft. 33 in. by 11 in. by 93 in. (ovolo). 

As at Puliyan-kadawala, the eight-sided kota was found at the bottom of the slope. But this is slightly 
smaller than that pinnacle stone, being 2 ft. 8 in. in girth, by 8 ft. 10 in. long, of which 4 ft. 10 in. length, 
was intended to show above the dagaba summit. 

Due west of the digaba, about seventy yards off, are situated the main ruins, How many buildings there 
were originally it is quite impossible to say, as forest growth envelopes the whole site. That they run back to the 
slope of the rock ridge at the rear is certain; for I discovered signs of buildings (pillar stumps, stone banks, and 
boundaries), for nearly a hundred yards behind the chief vihara, or pansala, and there were probably others 
scattered right and left, completely hidden from view. 

The ridge bears the name Nd-hinna, from the fine nd trees (Mesua ferea) still growing on it—a further proof 
of the former existence of a Buddhist monastery at the spot. 


* Appendix E., Nos. 35, 36, 38 to 43 ;.55, 56,57. + Diary of Mr. R, W, Tevers, Government Agent, March 24, 1887. 
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The largest building (61 ft. 3 in. by 37 ft. 6 in.) was supported by forty pillars, of which fourteen still 
stand with an intercolumniation of 8 ft. Each pillar is 10 ft. 6 in. above ground and 1 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. broad. 
The only entrance apparent is on the east, by a flight of six steps attached to plain, long but low, balustrades,which 
curl into large volutes at the foot. I had the steps and “moonstone” dug to ascertain their size. The former 
measure 7 ft. 6 in, with 6 in. riser and 10 in. tread each step. The “ moonstone,” (7 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft.6 in.), and the 
guardstones were quite plain. 

These ruins might repay further excavation. 


Veli-maha-potana. 


On the way back visited the Veli-mahd-potdna vihdré. It possesses nothing of interest save a mal-asanaya 
(8 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft.), and a moulded pedestal (lotus-leaf pattern) of a standing image ; probably the mutilated 
Buddha, in two pieces, now set up against a tree nearer the hamlet. This image is broken at the neck and feet, and 
is armless. Joggle holes show that the members were separately affixed. . 

IT turned off to examine a solitary inscribed pillar in the neighbouring fields, about one-third of a mile off the 
road. Itleans over at an angle of 45°, and is so worn that only a few words can possibly be made out. The 
record is of the tenth century.” 


September 21.—The cart left for Maha Kapu-golléwa, eight miles, by the pin-para northwards. We took a 
different route in order to visit Meda-gama-kanda and Rela-pandwa vihara, the Kalpé Kérdla accompanying us.t 


Meda-gama-kanda. 


Meda-gama-kanda is an isolated hill, small but steep, rising abruptly above the jungle, three-quarters of a mile 
west of the Horowwapoténa-Trincomalee road near Maradan-kadawala and one and half mile from Horowwa-poiana 
resthouse. 

The ascent to the caves on the cliff involves a stiff, though not long, climb. The hill rises in three tiers, 
which we may for convenience call A, B,C. The highest point (A) runs up almost precipitously for a height of 
70 ft. or 80 ft. above B. The face of A was artificially cut back somewhat, so as to form three shallow but high 
caves. Under these, or in the open—for the top of B is flat, and extends out some distance—are a series of 
ancient “ stone-beds ” (such as those to be seen at the Vesagiriya caves at Anurddhapura), smoothed and polished by 
wear, two together, then five, two, four, four, and three, and finally two single beds ; also a stone seat. The beds 
are separated from each other by narrow ridges, and are each about 6 ft. long by 2 ft. 3 in. to 2 ft. in breadth. Water 
was always at hand at a rock-cut cistern (now filled with earth), into which water still percolates from the top of 
the rock through a cleft. 

: ‘As from B there is a sheer drop to C (except at one point), protection was in days of old afforded by a line 
of wooden rails. The sockets cut in the rock, forty in number and 2 ft. 6 in. apart, fringing the edge, recall the 
similar safeguard arrangement noticed at Beligala in the Four Kéoralés.t 

C is a terrace of 20 yards’ length, but without beds, and was not improbably used as a chankamana, or ambu- 
latory, for exercise. Like B it is protected by a railing, though more confined, there being but seventeen holes 
for uprights. 

Pithe ascent to, and descent from, C to B is now no easy matter, but a fallen boulder gives some aid. From 
C down to the ground level there is a rough stone stairway. 

The view eastward from Meda-gama-kanda—a vista of almost unbroken forest and level country, as far as the 
horizon—-is expansive. A healthier and more fitting spot could hardly be found for perfect ‘seclusion, and quiet 
meditation in days when genuine austerity and self-denial were regularly practised by the Buddhist sangha. 

At the foot of the hill and round its north side are two caves, one of which contains three inscriptions.” 


Rela-panawa. 


From there on to Relapandwa. Here is a vihdré here of the ordinary Kandyan model—a clay-walled 
building raised on piers with open portico in front, and wooden steps up to the small shrine. A sedent 
Buddha faces the entrance, and there are three standing Buddhas, two to the right and one on the left. A figure 
of Vishnu to the left, and, on either side of the seated Buddha, images of Saman and Nata Deviyé in lieu of 
Sariyut and Mugilana, as customary in the Kandyan districts. To the left of the door inside the viharé are figures 
of Morakéwa Unnansé, the guru of Suddha Tisa Unnansé, the teacher of the present incumbent (Sujata), who is 
fifty years of age, and has been at this temple from his youth. There is also a painting of “ Tambara-vewa Raté- 
mahatmaya,” father-in-law of the present Ratémahatmayd of Hurulu Palata. The makara torana over the seated 
images has a lotus boss in the centre and three lines on each side : above are deviyd and kinduru blowing horns. At 
either side of the door outside are a doratu-pdlaya and a rampant lion. The standing images are about 7 ft. in height ; 
the seated figure 5 ft.6 in. The ceiling is of boards, and painted.§ 

All this is of course comparatively modern work ; but at the altar of the bé-gaha near is a quartz image 
of Buddha 1 ft. 6 in. high and a sri-patuba stone, 2 ft. square, which clearly belong to the past. 


Maha Kapu-gollewa. 

We struck the road to Maha-Kapu-golléwa at Mora-vewa, a village of jaggery-caste Sinhalese ; and the thunder- 
storm (which had been gathering all day) caught us some way from our destination. The rain fell in torrents, 
converting the road into a muddy stream and soaking through everything. 'The headmen had, however, put up quite 
a large wadiya and water-tight, intended to stand for some time and serve for the Government Agent when on circuit, 

[% Mahé-Kapu-golléwa isa good and fine tank. This part of the Kéralé has magnificent tanks, generally 
placed between hills, but is very wild and rarely visited. Game abounds, and jungle fowl are heard morning and 
evening. The Ratémahatmaya admitted he had not been here since he came once with Mr. J. F. Dickson.||""J_ 


Kuda Amba-gas-vewa. 


September 22.—Visited Kudd-Amba-gas-vewa, seven miles south-east of Mahd-Kupu-golléwa. Much of the 
walk was through forest until we reached Mahdé-Amba-gas-vewa, four miles.{ 


* Appendix E., 58 to 61. 

; + Onthe road passed a party of “Ahiguntikayé,” or snake-charmers, and induced them to part with their infall-. 
ible remedies (snake-stones, &c.) “for a consideration.” Needless, perhaps, to add that poverty alone induced the 
possessors to sell the priceless prophylactics, that we were positively the first to whom they had consented to spare them 
and that only on condition that we never divulged the secret! 

t See “ Report on the Kégalla District” (Sessional Paper XIX., 1892)., p. 26. 

§ The priest and the neighbouring villagers do not seem to “hit it off.” There were mutual recriminations 
regarding the shabby state of the vihdré. The priest begged me to remonstrate with the assembled crowd and threaten 
them with every possible penalty, unless they incontinently mended their ways and the temple. It is probably a case of 
inertia on both sides. 

|| Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers, Government Agent, March 26, 1887. 

{ Zd.March 28,1887. “ Yesterday evening at Maha Ambagasvewa the heat in the day having been very great, a heavy 
thunderstorm from the north-west came on with drenching rain and hailstones of great size andirregular shape. Picked up 
many as large as young limes. The people with me had never seen hailstones before, and their eagerness to gather them 
was most amusing.” 
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Here we had to hunt up the Vel-viddna to guide uson. The Arachchi,a young man of no influence had 
“forgotten’’ to send orders, and we were in consequence delayed. 

Ultimately the Vel-vidina led us for two miles through more jungle* to Kuddé-Amba-gas-vewa, a small 
abandoned tank,} occasionally worked from Mahd-Amba-gas-vewa. 

The ruins lie on and near a hinna. We first skirted this eastwards for a mile to find a stone image of 
Buddha. So dense is the jungle here, and so rarely visited, that even the Vel-vidana, who has known it all 
his life, went astray and took us a quarter mile too far and “ wide of” the spot, having to search for the Buddha , 
for some time before finding him. The figure, black with age, looked anything but saint-like, half hidden beneath 
the heavy forest shade. Little wonder, as the Vel-viddna stated, that more than one of the A mba-gas-vewa villagers 
has returned home from these jungles in mortal terror, having, when out in search of honey or straying cattle, come 
suddenly face to face with a dread yakkd ! . 

The Buddha was toppling over to the left, but my Tamil coolies soon set him up straight and properly “posed” 
for a photograph. He measures 4 ft. 6 in. in height by 2 ft. 6 in. across the shoulder, and 4 ft. from knee to knee. 

The pilima-gé in which the image rests was seemingly of the Kandyan vihdré type—a wooden structure 
built on twenty short pillars (2 ft. by 9 in.). It measures 19 ft. and 14 ft., and was entered on the east by a 
doorway at the head of five steps (3 ft.wide) flanked by simple volute balustrades and guardstones with unusal 
doratu-pdlayas. The “moonstone” (4 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 4 im.) was buried, and had to be dug up; but repaid the 
trouble, Though otherwise not dissimilar to the animal ‘‘ moonstones” of Anurddhapura, the only band on 
this stone bears eight elephants, four on each side, meeting at the middle, as on the sanda-kada-pahana at Beligala 
Vihara of the Kégalla District.{ Photographs of the pilima-gé, image and “moonstone” were taken. 

In front of the ‘“image-house” was a porch, at a little distance, on four pillars (6 ft. out of ground by 1 ft. 
square); and a little to the left a malaswn-gé (9 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in.), also on four pillars, over a large offering slab 
(7 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 3 in by 9 in. thick). 

A prékdraya, or stone boundary of 73 ft. by 50 ft., encloses all these buildings. There are other boundaries, 
not far off ; and the whole must have been a monastery of some pretensions connected by a street petmaga with 
the caves and digaba, nearly a mile away on the hinna westwards. 

A hundred yards or so from the pilima-gé a single stone pillar was found for us after much search. This 
probably bore some writing originally, but the forest shade is so close and the stone has weathered to such a 
degree, that even the figures on it cannot be easily made out.§ The pillar may have marked the limits of the 
monastery on this side. 

Retracing our steps we followed the base of the ridge westward on to a rocky path, where there is a ruined 
dagaba, 'The rain had by this time commenced to fall heavily, and the rest of our examination and measurements 
had to be done under great disadvantage and discomfort. 

The maluwa of the digaba has flights of steps on its four sides, and is 50 yards more or less, in circum- 
ference at its base. Round the ddgaba, and upon it, are no less than ten siri-pdda altar stones, besides a circular 
stone 3 ft. in diameter, and another with the dharmma-chakra on it. The octagonal pinnacle (each face 5 in.) is 
im setu, standing 6 ft. above the brickwork. Close to the ddgaba on the south are traces of a building which was 
a wooden pillared structure, for the clumsy stone sockets—gal-vangedi, “ stone rice-mortars,” the natives sapiently 
call them—are nearly all in position. 

Between this building and the ddgaba are a few early century letters cut on the horizontal rock, probably 
the remnant of an inscription which has scaled off.§ 

‘ On the north are a rock-pool (gal-pokuna) and several other “ gal-vangedi”; showing that here, too, were 
uildings. 

Three hundred yard east, half-way up the slope of the hinna, occur two caves facing north. One is open, 
the other is built up by brick walls overlaid with mud and plaster. These caves were perhaps the original vihdré 
and pansala ; and it is probable that a long petmaga, or street, passed below them, and led from the ddgaba to the 
pilima-gé first examined. 

On the vertical face of a rock, forming a wing-wall of the second cave, is cut a short inscription ‘n cave 
character, reversed, i.e. to be read from left to right§. A strange whim this erratic manner of inscribing these cave 
records—sometimes backwards, sometimes awry, occasionally upside down.|| 

On the way to the cave in the “ petmaga” are lying fragments of two pillars with vase-shaped head, on which 
are portions of inscriptions of the tenth century.§ 

The rain of yesterday and to-day had turned the path into a waterway,—knee-deep in places ; and when 
we reached Mahd-Kapu-golléwa ai dark it was in the condition of ‘‘ drowned rats.” Fourteen miles. 


September 23—The Arachchi asked for a day’s “grace ” to have the paths to the caves at Wagolla-kada 
and Aliyd-kada cut before I visited either place. 


Vehera-gala. 


September 24.—Sending bedding, &c., for one night by the direet path to Wagollda-kada (the Arachchi’s 
village), went under the Kérala’s guidance toa rocky patch known as Vehera-gala. A Buddhist temple probably 
once stood here : there are hardly any signs of such occupation now. 


Wagolla-kada, 


Thence round to Wédgolla-kada. The village lies below a conical hill covered with forest, which stands out 
prettily across thé tank. ji 

EMr. Ievers writes :—‘‘ This is the finest village I have seen in this Kéralé. It is very fully planted 
with arecanut, cocoa, orange, &c., and the houses are clean and prosperous looking. There are about two hundred 
acres of mud land and an enormous tank—a miniature Mineri : owing to want of rain last year it is nearly dry, but 
has enough for the gardens. The old bisokotuwa is still working, and only a masonry spill has been supplied, 
as the bund is large and no earth-work is required.’",J 

On the further side of the hill, three-quarters of a mile from the village, and nearly at the summit, are two 
caves (one about twenty yards above the other) with inscriptions.§ were 

Cave No. 2 is larger than No. 1, and was formerly occupied by a vihara, as the broken images lying inside 
testify. These are (i.) an ornamented standing figure, arms, feet, and head (originally clamped on) now missing, 
intended for Vishnu, or for Maitri Bédhisatvaya ; (1i.) standing Buddha, also only the trunk ; (iii.) sedent Buddha, 
head and part of legs broken off ; (iv.) sedent Buddha, head and right arm gone. _ ae “ 

The inscription in this instance,—a very unusual position—is cut above the katdraya or drip-line. It is 
perfectly preserved, and was photographed. 


* At one point on the path zircon occurs freely : a handful or more was picked up. he 
+ Asmall herd of half-wild buffaloes haunts this tank. It was curious to note the suspicious manner they eyed 
our party from a distance.as we crossed the fields, backing slowly and stealthily, giving us as wide a berth as possible, 
until, finally reaching the jungle, they crashed into it, and disappeared altogether. - 
{ “Report on the Kégalla District,” p. 28. § Appendix E., Nos. 44 to 49, 
See “ Report on the Kégalla District,” pp. 68, 69, @{ Diary, March 27, 1887. 
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I stayed the night in a madwva in the hamlet; but Mr. Wickremasinghe and the Kérdla, elected 
to “put up” at the temple, situated half a mile away across the fine tract of village fields. The Arachchi 
gave me the reason. The whole village is “ boycotted ” under orders from the Ratémahatmay4, “a Hebrew of the 
Hebrew,” having incurred his odium owing to a mésalliance between a low-caste man of another village and a 
girl of Wagolld-kada. Caste prejudices run strong in the North-Central Province.* 


September 25.—Leaving Mr. Wickremasinghe to return to Mahé Kapu-golléewa in the evening, after examining 
the temple library reported tocontain some rare books, I mademy way back through Aliyd-kada and Maradan-maduwa 


Aliya-kada. 


Aliyd-kada-kanda, a hill higher than Wagolld-kada, but much of the same shape, rises about one mile north- 
west of the latter. 

To reach the Aliyd-kada caves, the path from Wadgolla-kada skirts the south end of the hill, and follows it to 
near its north-west extremity, passing the Aliyd-kada tank. Further on is Mayila-damana (abandoned). At this 
point we struck into jungle for two or three hundred yards} to reach the west face of the hill, which mounts 
in tiers to a beetling crag as at Meda-gama-kanda. 

The first Cave (No. 1) is open through to the back: there are bricks lying about. Higher up to the 
right is another Cave (No. 2), with remains of a brick wall, 13 ft. by 16 ft. Bricks at both caves, generally 
square, 10 in. or more; some as much as 1 ft. 6 in. by 9 in., some moulded. Hach cave has a stone banked 
frontage. These caves form the floor from which towers the cliff. The rock face like that of Meda-gama 
hill has been artificially worked, more or less, to form tall, if narrow shelter with “drip” protections 30 ft. 
to 40 ft. high. 

The village guides showed me the only inscription known to them cut high up.t 

Exploring on my own account along the cliff to the left, I discovered a second inscription 25 ft. or so from 
the rock floor. By “swarming up ” the only tree within “range ” and as straight as a mast, I was able to dictate 
the inscription to the Vel-vidéna, who, standing below, wrote it in Sinhalese character in the sand with his finger. 
The letters are somewhat smaller than those of the other inscriptiont. 

There is a stone-pillared ruin at the foot of the hill. 

The path from Aliyd-kada to Maradan-maduwa passes along the ismatta, or head, of Wadgolld-kada-vewa ; 
and I got a photograph from this point across the tank of the wooded hill in the background. 


Maradan-maduwa, 


At Maradan-maduwa (a pélu-gama) in low jungle, reached by the bed of an e/a (stream), is a rock, 300 yards 
from the fields, called Dampitiya-gala. On its sloping side, 5 ft. 6 in. from the ground, must have been formerly 
an inscription of at least two lines cut in unusually bold letters. Some of the letters are over one foot in length, 
and the old form of “ sa” is usedas at Puliyan-kadawala. Only a few letters are legible now. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe brought back a few manuscripts from Wagollé-kada, which may be worth having copied 
for the Oriental section of the Museum Library at Colombo. 


Wahal-kada.§ 


September 26.—Off at daybreak for Wahal-kada with a posse of headmen and villagers, all now anxious to 
view “the great tank” known to very few except by report,—so indifferent is the native ordinarily to anything 
beyond his own hamlet and those immediately adjoining. 

Wahal-kada-vewa may be reckoned among the largest tanks of the Island. In more than one respect rivalling 
Padaviya, so little is it known (probably owing to being buried in forest at the very north-east corner of the North- 
Central Province), that the very name does not seem to be in any map ; and even by so careful an observer as that 
ubiquitous irrigation officer, Mr. H. Parker, is dismissed with the premature remark that it is “ not a tank of 
great size.” 

The path from Mahd-Kapu-golléwa runs north and north-east at less than a mile’s distance east of a long 
range of low hills called generally Ma-hinna, ‘the great ridge,” first through /hala Divul-vewa (two miles), a small 
village, on to Llapat-vewa, a still smaller hamlet of panikayé, or tom-tom beaters, two miles further, and the last 
village north for many a mile of trackless forest. Here we turned north-west, passing soon a beautiful natural 
lake which nestles between spurs of the Md-hinna ridge, and is never dry. This peaceful little “loch” goes by the 
name of Gadol-vewa,sufficient proof of the existence on one ofthe neighbouring heights of brick (gadol) ruins ; though 
the Vel-panikiy4, village headman, stoutly denied the insinuation, wisely fearing an order to clear a path to them. 

Our path from here hugged the east base of the hilly range. No official has passed this way since Mr. J. F. 
Dickson in the ’70s, made, as Government Agent, a “ progress” homewards from Padaviya, staying a night at a 
perennial “ water-hole” in the forest known as “ Sléma-eba,” north even of Wahal-kada. 

Three miles took as to the gal-pennuma, or rock spill. This I measured carefully ; and passing through 
followed the peramuna (tank) side of the hinna to a ruined building of stone popularly called “ Patirippuwa.” 

After taking measurements of this and photographing a quaint dwarf-figured guardstone,|| we went on to 
the great breach, and there breakfasted. 

Half a mile from this, outside the tank, are ruins of a small d4gaba and viharé ; and nearer still two inscribed 
slabs with Tamil inscriptions, which also I photographed.t 

Starting again after breakfast, after another mile and a half north-west along the bund we reached the fine 
goda-horowwa or high level sluice. This is in almost perfect order still. - 

More measurements and a long trudge back to Mahd-Kapu-golléwa; making nearly twenty miles in all. 
Weather cloudy, but the rain held off. 


September 27,—Closing correspondence, writing up Diary, and arranging for the start to Titta-gonéwa (ten 
miles) en route to Padaviya. Yiverything has to be carried on from here on coolies’ heads, and we do not expect to 
“pick up” our carts again for well nigh a month. The carts will return to Horowwa-potdna, and thence along 
the Vavuniya-Vildnkulam road to Kebiti-golléwa, awaiting us there. _ 

The north-east monsoon is evidently coming in early this year, and we shall probably feel its force before we 
emerge from these wilds. 


* Compare the following case from the Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers, Government Agent (December 31, 1886).—“ A 
curious petition received to-day. A man complains that he was informed by ‘Appu’ that he saw illicit intercourse 
between petitioner’s wife and a low-caste man. Petitioner on this somewhat inconclusive evidence repudiated his wife 
and ‘informed the people of the surrounding villages.’ Subsequently the woman ‘ married’ Banda, Appu’s brother. The, 
pétitioner submits that ‘the scandal has not been removed by any headman, and begs that according to the customs 
of the country the washermen be forbidden to wash the cloths of these people. A petition from the woman begging 
for inquiry also received. Referred both petitions to Ratémahatmayd to settle according to custom.” 

+ Our party was sufficiently large to prevent a she-bear with cubs, which crossed the path close in front, 
attempting an attack. A single person, or even two or three, would probably have had to fight it out, so fierce are these 
beasts when met with their young. Velahini wdgé, “like a she-bear” is proverbial for ferocity with the Sinhalese. 

{ Appendix E., Nos. 50 to 54. 

§ For further particulars regarding Wahalkada-vewa, see Appendix C. 

|| Plate XXVIII. The figure is of the Yaksha kritiya type seen at Anuradhapura. 49 1 
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September 28.—After the inevitable bickering as to their respective loads, got off a dozen coolies from 
Mahé-Kapu-golléwa in good time for Titta-gonéwa. 

The Maha-potina Kéréla (Mudiyanse of Kén-vewa) here “took leave” of us, as we were going over into 
Kuichuttu Koralé, He has been indefatigable, accompanying us himself to the various places visited in his 
division during the fortnight spent in it. Without his personal assistance and influence it would have been 
impossible to get many of the ruined sites cleared sufficiently for examination. Even as it is, I shrewdly suspect 
that the lesser headmen (on whom devolves the task of turning out labour to clear paths to ruins) have judiciously 
kept back information regarding certain places not easily accessible. 

At Virasolé I parted company with Mr. Wickremasinghe, who had directions to examine ruins at Témbara- 
vewa and Kutichi-kulama on his way to Titta-gonéwa. My object in making a détowr was to personally investigate 
the course of the two streams, the Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya and the “‘ Yéda-ela,” which debouch within Wahal-kada 
tank, and finally pass through the great breach as one river. : 

The Vel-durayé of Puliyan-kulama (a village on the right bank of the Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya) was my guide, 
with two keti men. 

Virasolé is one and a half mile from Mahd-Kapu-golléwa : we turned off thence to the right in a northerly 
direction. ‘The first village reached was Banddra-halmilléwa, one and a half miles, a nindagama.of Ulugalla Raté- 
mahatmaya. From the lips of the Vel-duraya (subsequently confirmed by further inquiry), I learnt the romantic 
story of the “coup” by which this small hamlet of two houses in a remote part of the North-Central Province has 
become virtually a village of Chaliyas of the Galle District of the Southern Province.* 

We passed on to Puliyan-kulama, one mile, where the Vel-duraya lives, and a quarter of a mile north of the 
village entered the dry bed of the Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya, here 54 ft. broad (flood-level, but only 19 ft. ordinary 
channel) and 15 ft.deep. We then walked down the bed of the stream in a generally north-east direction, plunging ° 
along ankle deep in sand. A single rock patch of 100 yards or more was passed, and a small perennial pool 
called “Sudu-kimbuld-wala” (‘‘ white-crocodile-hole ”)—the only water supply, not drawn from wells, for the Puliyan- 
kulama and Bandéra-halmiliéwa villages during the dry season. 

A mile anda half heavy walking before we reached the junction of the “ Yéda-ela,” with the Tavalam-halmil- 
léwa-oya : where the latter measured 56 ft. broad (flood-level) by 12 ft. deep. Halfa mile further up stream at 
one point it had scoured a channel 62 ft. by 25 ft. in depth. 

The “‘ Yoda-ela,” judged by its width and depth (17 ft. by 10 ft. at the point of confluence) disappoints 
expectation; but its size near Rambéwa and Mavata-vewa leaves no doubt that its mouth must have silted up so as 
to give the appearance of extreme narrowness. 

We now turned our faces south-west by west, keeping the left bank of the “‘Yéda-ela” within a measurable 
distance on our left. After three miles of thick forest the path again struck the ela, which had widened out to 
58 ft. by 8 ft. deep. Crossing it, and proceeding on due west, within the next mile we crossed and re-crossed the 
stream (everywhere dry) more than a dozen times, as it zigzags near Rambéwa.t Under the guidance of some. 
rink Sulsivétors of Lambéwa we were led into their village after midday, glad of a temporary halt and scratch 

reakfast. 


Rambewa. 


fambéwa lies on the right bank of the ‘“‘ Yéda-ela,’”’ which passes along one side of the tank. The tank was 
quite dry, and the unfortunate women of the village have had to trudge for water during several weeks twice 
daily, three miles and back, to a pool in the bed of the Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya—twelve miles every day for bare 
existence. 


* During the reign of Sri Vikrama Raja Sinha at the beginning of this century, there lived three chiefs of Radulu 
huru caste, claimants for the rule of the Wanni District: Pattéwa Mudiyanse at Vével-kadawala, Tambéra-vewa 
Mudiydnse at Tambara-vewa, and Hurulu Mudiyanse at Hurulla-vewa. 

For over seven years the first two chiefs tried to outvie each other in loyal services to the Court (Mahd-vasala). 
Ultimately Pattéwa Mudiyanse being received with favour by the Ministers Pilima-talawa, Migastenna, and Molligoda, 
was made Wanni Unnehé under letters patent (s1i-sannasa) granted by the king, setting forth the limits of his jurisdiction. 

This excited the envy of Tambdra-véwa Mudiydnse, who nursed malicious intentions against Pattéwa, though the 
latter was his brother-in-law. 

Pattéwa Mudiyanse appointed his teacher Udangawé Badderéla his deputy ; and Badderdla’s behaviour being any- 
thing but respectful, further embittered Tambara-véwa. 

Though hating both, in order to attain his end, Témbara-vewa feigned great attachment to his brother-in-law, and 
poisoned his mind by falsely slandering Badderala as untrue to his trust. 

Pattéwa Mudiyanse was not given to mercy. Already had he done to death the Gamarala of Zavalam-halmilléwa 
and burnt his house about his ears, in order to seize on an inheritance with Which the villager had refused to part. 

As the result, therefore, of Taémbara-vewa’s slanders, Pattéwa had Badderéla murdered—his near relatives, it is said, 
suffering a like fate. Badderala’s body was cast to the crocodiles at Vével-kadawala. 

To escape the just retribution of such enormities, report of which had been carried to the Kandyan Court, Pattéwa 
Mudiyanse fled to the Trincomalee District; where he died. Some years later the son of Pattéwa Mudiydnse’s daugh- 
ter, named Konamali Chandrasékara Mudiyansé, returned to his native district and settled at Banddra-kalmilléwa. He 
had two lovely daughters (whose beauty is even now proverbial), Walli Amma and Sinna Amma, besides a son, Pewalapillai. 

At this time a low-country man of Salégama caste, Liyanagé Sadris by name, a native of Ratgama in the Kandaboda 
Pattuwa of Galle District, was either hawking wares in these parts or working at Tambéravewa walawwa as a 
carpenter. Being young and well-favoured withal, he found little difficulty in winning the affections of Konamali’s eldest 
daughter, Walli Amma, and eloped with her into the Kandyanhills. After the birth of a child, a boy (now twenty-one 
years of age, named Bastian Appu), Sadris Appu returned to Banddra-halmilléwa and lived with his wife’s father 
. (at this time in straitened circumstances) until Walli Amma’s death. 

Not content with having stolen one daughter, Sadris contrived to abduct Sinna Amma, the younger sister, who was 
married to a man of Kumburu-pitiya, and had by him a daughter of the same name. Sinna Amma bore Sadris two 
children, Tepanis Appu and Samaris Appu. 

Encouraged by the younger brother’s success in connecting himself with a family of high birth, L. Juan Appu, 
who had also come up to “ prospect,” did a piece of “bride-snatching ” on his own account. He abducted Walli Etana, 
daughter of one Ambaraté, of Bet-kéwa by whom he had a son Kandappu, now dead. 

Rumours of this rich and easy prey reaching Ratgama, more Chaliya eagles soon swooped to the spot. Andris and 
Uyanéris (relatives of Juan Appu) arrived, and were not long in suiting themselves. Uyanéris “filched’”’ a girl of 
Dichchi-halmilléwa, and by her had two daughters, of whom the eldest is now married to a man of Saligama caste, 
Odris Appu. Andris was content to take without force the daughter of Punchirala Lékama, of Kendewa, the most noto- 
rious cattle-lifter of his day. There are two children. Sinna Amma is dead; and so are the older actors in this 
sensational drama of real life. The present occupants of Bandara-halmilléwa are Bastian Appu, Gregoris Appu, Tepanis 
Uyanéris, Odris, and his wife and male child. 

This village in the northern wilds of Kujichuttu Kéralé is now to all intents and purposes a Chdliya hamlet, 
peopled by natives of a district some hundreds of miles distant. : 

It would be difficult to match the above as a record of downright cool assurance, by which in one generation a 
whole village has been peaceably colonized with aliens of an entirely different caste and blood. 

+ Not quite sure of our whereabouts the men “coo-hooed” as only Sinhalese can, the call being re-echoed in clear, 
longdrawn-out tones from the seven-peaked hill ( Gal-siyambala-kanda), a quarter mile on our left. A more perfect echo 
I have never heard anywhere, and we tested it in many ways. : 

{ In the adjoining village Galkadawala a man met his death only a week or two ago under peculiar circumstances. 
He went in the daytime to drink at a rock water-hole, and was suddenly attacked by two bears and a cub. In a desperate 
struggle for life he killed one bear and drove off the others, but only to die of his injuries on the rock itself. His body 
was found there two or three days afterwards side by side with the bear he had killed. 
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At Rambéwa on the bund of the tank is a square inscribed pillar leaning over 30° orso. The writing 
is greatly worn, but if the pillar is set up straight something may be made of the record. The Vel Duraya 
promised to get this\done : so I hope to return and examine the inscription more closely.* 

Leaving Rambéwa,} we again followed the “ Yéda-ela”” up-stream to a gal-pdlama (* stone bridge”’), half a mile 
from the village. Measured the bridge and on to Kahata-golléwa, turning sharp thence to Mdwata-vewa, two 
sides of a triangle. We might have gone direct to Mawata-vewa from Rambéwa, but I did not wish to quit touch 
with the ela until I had traced it to its source, the Mora-oya. 

Between Kahata-golléwa and Mawata-vewa we again crossed the dry bed of the ela, here trending east, and 
when in flood (132 ft. wide by 15 ft. to 25 ft. deep), evidently a fine stream. Mdwata-vewa tank was “as dry as 
a bone’”’—the surface-mud cracked from the drought. ‘The people have had to dig temporary wells. Near here 
there is a gal-amuna, or “stone dam,” over the “ Yéda-ela,” breached. 

Reaching Namada-vewa, two miles on (where the regular path from Mahd Kapu-golléwa comes in), and 
going on half a mile, we once more, and finally, crossed the “‘ Yéda-ela” from right to left bank. About a quarter of 
a mile further runs the Mora-oya—or would run in the rains, for on the 28th its bed was sand, dry and yielding. 
Tt is 106 ft. across by 15 ft. deep at this point. 

To reach the dam over the Mora-oya, which threw the water down the Yéda-ela at its inception, we had to 
walk up stream half mile.t I measured the dam and took a photograph of the Mora-oya, just below, where it 
flows through a rock gorge. 

Here Mr. Wickremasinghe caught me up. Before we reached Yitta-gonéwa, a blinding monsoon storm broke 
over us, and did not pass off till long after we had got in. The Arachchi, under the impression that I intended 
to stay one night only, had put, up a gaman-wddiya, or temporary leaf-and-straw shelter, 15 ft. by 6 ft., which 
naturally ‘leaked like a sieve,” forcing me to take to bed under talipots, as the only means of keeping at all dry. 


The Tamil coolies, more fortunate, camped in a bana-maduwa of the temple ; whilst Mr. Wickremasinghe found 
dry shelter in the village. 


September 29,—The morning broke bright with every prospect of a fine day. Decided to leave Rambéwa 
for to-morrow and visit Tammannéwa and Herat-halmilléwa. These villages lie north-west of Titta-gonéwa. 


Tammannewa, 


Tammannéwa village is little more than a mile distant, but the ruins are situated half mile or more from the 
tank, where there is a large stretch of open rock cut into patches by Huphorbia and low bushes. 

Immediately after passing a small gal-pota (rock patch) on the left we came toa stone fence running north and 
south for some 20 yards, with a 6 ft. wide entrance. Close inside once stood a building of brick (the line of the 
basement can still be followed) 32 ft. square. In its centre is either a bana-dsanaya (pulpit), or a pilima-dsanaya 
(image pedestal), with a cylindrical stone basin 2 ft. in diameter close to it. It was entered on the east, and had an 
open hall (32 ft. by 23 ft.) in front, with entrance on either side north and south. The gal-pota, upon which this 
ruin stands, is continued on. Thirty yards east we found a regular quadrangle enclosed by a brick and stone wall, 
140 ft. by 86 ft. 

Within this enclosure are a vihdré, a ddgaba, and a massive moulded—so-called—“‘gul-enda” (in reality a 
flower-altar) 12 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 3in. The whole place was completely overrun by an exasperating 
thorny shrub, which prevented close approach to the buildings, until (with considerable difficulty) I induced the 
villagers to clear enough to enable me to photograph the d4gaba and shrine, and to take measurements of the site 

enerally, 
. It seems that the reluctance of the villagers to disturb the yakkhd denizens of these ruins is due to a 
post hoc propter hoc cause. They cleared a portion last year in an unwonted fit of piety, and three or four deaths 
have since occurred in the hamlet. Argument is simply wasted on such “ unsophisticated children of nature.” 
Everything is attributed unquestioningly to the maleficence of demons. It is as well that they should now and 
again be reminded of their own practical proverb,-- rdja-kdriya (government business), is of a greater moment at 
times than deviyanne-kariya (service to the gods). 

The dagaba is nothing but a mound, 12 ft. to 15 ft. in height and 100 ft. in circumference, within a square 
maluwa 65 ft. each way. ‘Three feet of the octagonal kota stand out of the dagaba bell. 

The vihéra adjoining the dagaba on the west is quite out of the ordinary—a small building only 11 ft. square 
by 6 ft. 10 in. high, formed of a miscellaneous collection of stone slabs and pillars, evidently taken from an ancient 
vihéra and put together in the roughest manner. Inside, the roof is ceiled with old pillars, and the available space 
_is8 ft. by 5ft.3 in. The stone ceiling was necessary to sustain the weight of a pyramidal dome of solid bricks, 5 ft. 

high with 7 ft. slope The only image in this shrine is a small 18 in. Buddha. There is a broken flight of eight 
steps leading up to the viharé, and a short length of brick and mud wall in front of it. The guardstones here and at 
the entrances to the quadrangle are larger than usual, 4 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 10 in., rounded at top with centre arris, 
and, like the “‘moonstones” (7 ft. by 3 ft.) absolutely plain. Beside the viharé steps is a circular mal-dsanaya, 
4 ft. 10 in. in diameter.§ Bricks, 12 in. by 8 in. by 3 in. 

By the time the measuring and photographing was finished, it was past midday, and rain clouds driving 
past overhead warned us to hurry on to Herat-halmiliéwa. This place proved to be three miles on, a very hot 
cheerless walk through low jungle, chenas, and parched tank bed. 


Herat-halmillewa. 


There is little to see at Herat-halmilléwa beyond an old d&égaba, patched up by the villagers. Its circular 
tholobate platform measures 120 ft., and is 4 ft. high. The ddgaba base is 70 ft. round, and the brick bell (so 
much as is left of it) only 12 ft. in height. On the west is a stairway of six steps, 3 ft. wide, attached to the brick 
wing-wall balustrades. 

South of the dégaba, a dozen yards or so, is a mal-dsanaya, oblong as-usual, 9 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft., which is con- 
nected with the site (16 ft. 9in. by 12 ft. 4 in.) of a vihdré of 16 pillars (Kandyan type, raised on pillar stumps) by 
two rows of five pillars, seemingly a covered way, 36 ft. in length and 13 ft. in breadth. 

East of this ran the stone boundary of the premises, enclosing in a bay (37 ft. square) some buildings of 
brick, the outlines of which can yet be traced. 

As there was but one path back to Titta-gonéwa, and that the one we had just traversed, we retraced our 
steps without delay, beating the rain by ten minutes. With that perverseness characteristic of these early “ bursts” 
which usher in the monsoons, the storm to-day broke from the opposite quarter to that of yesterday, and as no 
precaution to meet its fury had been made on that side of my narrow hut, the evening closed in misery and bed, 
with rivulets running riot among my baggage, and the roof weeping piteously. 


September 30.—Returned to inspect and photograph the Rambéwa pillar by way of Namada-vewa and 
Mdwata-vewa. Whata change in two days! The Mora-oya is now flowing fast. At the crossing near Namada-vewa, 
a current 27 ft. wide and nearly waist deep ; the “ Yéda-ela,” a quarter mile on, hardly less. This bears out Mr. 
Parker’s remark, founded on inquiry, that these freshets come down the Mora-oya very suddenly, entirely altering 


* Appendix E., No. 62. 


+ The Durayas of this village and of Kahata-gollewa are of the Pédi class, and the Vili Durayas of Puliyan-kulama 
will have no dealings with them. This was amusingly borne out by the action of the Vel Duray4, my guide, who, 
though manifestly “dying for a drink,” refused the water I freely imbibed at Rambéwa, so long as the villagers were 
present. I had no difficulty, however, in inducing him to retire with a bottle of the same water as soon as we were well 
out of sight of the village. 


+ For a reference to this ‘ Yoda-ela” and the dam, see Mr. H. Parker’s ‘‘ Report on Padaviya Tank,” p. 8, lines 44 ff. 
§ Plate XXIX. 
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its aspectinaday. Nor was the effect of the heavy rain of the past two days confined to the streams. Mdvata-vewa 
tank, dry to cracking on the 28th, had to-day a sheet of water 300 yards by 100, which we had to splash through, 
ankle-deep, to reach Rambéwa.* 


Rambewa. 


At Rambéwa found that the pillar had been put up by the combined labour of Kahata-golléwa and Rambéewa 
men. It is 6 ft. in height, squared sharply to 12 in. There is writing on all four sides, but so weathered that I 
had to be content with a copy marred at present by several Jacunw, which may be filled later from a collation with 
other like inscriptions. The sannasa is dated in the Ist year of a king styled ‘“‘ Abhd Salamevan,” and reference 
is made to a “ Sen Senevirat Pirivena.”’ + 


October 1.—As the weather is evidently breaking, and I am determined to push on to Padaviya at any cost, 
decided to “ lump” two days’ work here into one. Sending Mr. Wickremasinghe to examine Tikikéwa, I returned 
along the Mahd-Kapu-golléwa path to examine for myself the ruins at Kufichi-kulama and Témbara-vewa. Mr. 
Wickremasinghe’s full description has left me little to add. 


Tambara-vewa, 


Tambara-vewa is one of the prettiest tanks I have seen, with thick foliaged kumbuk trees fringing it all 
round close to the water’s edge. Mr. Wickremasinghe is hardly justified in considering the ruins secular, wood-built, 
and “the likely residence of the Tambaravewa family ’—unless, indeed, some ancient monastery was turned to 
use for a walawwa at a later date. It would almost seem as if there had been a diyagala, or ‘‘ moat,” on two sides. 

The situation of the buildings was excellently chosen,—their back resting against the very bund of the 
tank, to which a broad flight of steps led down. There is no undergrowth, but the many large trees cast a sombre 
shade over the site in keeping with the remains of a dead past. 

[The following is Mr. Wikremasinghe’s report of the ruins, with slight modification and a few extra parti- 
culars added :— 

“On arriving in the afternoon at this cluster of ruins, which is situated below the bund of the village tank, I 
was struck with the simplicity of the plan and the absence of ornamental stonework which form a characteristic 
feature of the sacred architecture of Ceylon. That its buildings had been constructed of wood there seems to be 
no doubt. It was the likely residence of the Tambaravewa family. 

“The ground round the ruins is raised, and the site oblong. It is bounded by a stone rampart 208 ft. by 82 ft., 
and bisected so as to form two terraces, one higher than the other, by a bemma, or stone bank, running parallel to 
the eastern and western walls, which make the short side of the quadrangle. 

“The main entrance to the first or lower terrace is on the east by a flight of five steps (6 ft. wide) leading 
to a porch 18 ft. square, the basement of which appears to have the usual torus and ogee moulding. Two balustrades 
3 ft. 3 in. with splayed sides 43 ft. long, and two plain guardstones terminate the sides of the steps. The four 
pillars at the back of the porch, which are in a line with the eastern boundary wall, perhaps mark a large doorway 
to the premises. 

“The wall on the right runs 24 ft., while on the west itis continued for 40 ft.. The southern wall seems to 
have had no entrance, though there is a gap 6 ft. or 8 ft. wide, probably due to the falling away of the stone slab 
near the south-east corner. 

“Within the first terrace are to be found a mutra-gala (urinal stone) 24 ft. by 14 ft., lying some 30 ft. west 
of the porch, and a flight of five steps (6 ft. wide, 12 in. tread, and 6 in. rises) flanked by balustrades (33 ft. long and 
2 ft. high) with splayed sides, and by plain guardstones. On going up these steps I saw before me ata distance of 
about 18 ft. an opening (6 ft. wide) in the northern boundary wall at a point 30 ft. east of the bisecting wall 
above-mentioned. This opening might have led to an adjoining building outside the wall as indicated by the 
remnants of another wall running out at right angles. 

“Not being able to find any more traces of buildings within this area, I ascended the flight of five steps (similar 
to those already described) leading up to the higher terrace. A few feet in front are two pillars 6 ft. 6 in. high, 
and some flags lying horizontally between, as well as behind, the pillars. A little further on the right is a stone 
basin 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. Another flight of five steps, 31 ft. west of the pillars, leads up to the threshhold flag 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. 6 in., of what seems to have been a wooden building constructed on a low brick basement. 

“Further on again is the western boundary wall. Ascending a set of four steps there, similar to those at tha 
eastern wall, I reached still higher ground with no traces of buildings; only a path, which goes straight 100 ft. to the 
bund, mounting it by a flight of six steps with plain guardstones and balustrades, and thence down to the water 
by a flight of steps on its inner slope. 

“South, about 30 yards, on the outer slope, is a stone figure of Ganesu lying under a tree.”)} 


Kunchi-kulama, 


T passed on to Kufichi-kulama, which is a pdlu-gama (lately bought by Moormen of Pattéwa) crossing the 
Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya, now running strong. Some of the Moors who had started ploughing the tank readily guided 
me to the ruins across a hinna, by a different approach to that taken by Mr. Wickremasinghe three daysago. The jungle 
growth has buried the buildings so completely that the lines of the monastery could only be followed with the 
greatest difficulty, not lightened by the myriads of green caterpillars (“ koti-embuld,” the Moors call them), which 
hung from every twig at the end of long silky threads, and fastened on to face, hands, and body. 


EI followed Mr. Wickremasinghe’s explorations, and can vouch for their patient accuracy. He records :— 


“On September 28 we left Mahd Kapu-golléwa and started for Titta-gonéwa. I was directed to examine the 
ruins at Kufchi-kulama and Témbara-véwa ; the one an abandoned village now being cultivated by Moots, two and 
a half miles north-east of Maha Kapu-golléwa, and the other a mile and half further, once the residence of a great 
chieftain, Tambaravewa Mudiyanse, now a bandara village of Ulugalla Ratémahatmaya. 

“ The straggling village path from Maha Kapu-golléwa, after running for a mile or so through paddy fields 
and along bunds of tanks, enters the forest, from which it emerges only at Kufichi-kulama below the hinna (or 
watershed) of the village. 

‘A quarter of a mile to the right on the hinna itself are the ruins in dense jungle still wet with the rain of 
yesterday, and infested with swarms of caterpillars hanging from the boughs. 

“The ruins seem not to have been examined before. The Government Archeological Return simply 
mentions the existence of a ‘‘ dagaba and stonework in ruins.” 

* T approached the ardma on its southern side, along a path cut by the Moorish cultivators under the orders 
of the Kérala. The first thing that met my eyes after passing a small pond to the right was “a stone fence ” 
abutting against two side walls on the east and west, so as to form a quadrangular enclosure 310 ft. by 130 ft. 
I entered the premises by an opening 6 ft. wide, probably the southern entrance. Forty yards further north 
another stone wall runs east and west parallel to the southern fence. On entering this also I found myself in 
a petma (or path) between two large buildings laid next to the wall and parallel to each other, the space between 
them being 40 ft. Both face north. 


* The people of Rambewa openly expressed their belief that my arrival on the scene, and the setting straight ofa 
pillar which had been aslant for centuries, had a definite connection with the heavy fall of rain—the first of any practical 
good for months. 

y+ Appendix E, No. 62. [The subsequent discovery of an almost identical inscription, perfectly preserved at 
Jri-piniyéwa, a mile or two distant, has permitted of a safe reading of the whole of the Rambéwa pillar. ] 
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“The one on the right seems to have had a basement 48 ft. wide (at front and back), 78 ft. long (at the 
sides), and about 2 ft. or 3 ft. high. The entrance, 4 ft. wide, is by a flight of five or six steps (12 in. tread and 6 in. 
rises) flanked by two plain balustrades with splayed sides and two plain guardstones, each 2 ft. broad, and 3 ft. above 
ground, resembling a reversed shield. The roof appears to have been supported by 24 dressed pillars (of which 10 
are still én situ) laid out in six rows of four pillars. Hach of the pillars in position measures 9 in. by 8 in., 
and is 7 ft. above ground. At the south-east corner of this building was found a standing figure of Buddha (life 
size). Its feet, head, and arms, which had been separately attached, are missing. 

“The building on the left is of the same size and pattern as the one described, except that it seems to have 
had 36 pillars instead of 24, in six rows. Only six of them are in position. 

“ About seven or eight yards further north, along the west boundary wall, is a flight of steps (eight) 5 ft. 
wide. On ascending it I found traces of a path due west at right angles to the wall. Creeping through the thorny 
bushes for ten yards, I came toa 24-pillared building, 20 ft. by 15 ft., probably a pilima-gé. The arrangement of the 
pillars resembles that of the first mentioned building. Here is a seated figure of Buddha, head broken off, 18 in. 
by 24 in. 

serge Returning to the steps at the stone wall and proceeding 60 ft. northward along it, I reached slab rock. On 
this are traces of a building and a pond. 

“The western boundary wall ends here. I therefore turned eastward along the northern wall, until ata point » 
60 ft. distant I saw an opening (5 ft. or 6 ft. wide), which may have been the northern entrance. Then the wall is 
continued 65 ft. until it meets the eastern boundary wall. 

“About 100 ft. north of this corner are traces of a small building of eight pillars arranged in two parallel 
rows. About 30 ft. south of the same corner is a ruined ddgaba adjacent to the eastern wall on the high ground 
outside. Its ma/uwa is 40 ft. square. A sri-patula stone, edges moulded, is found lying on the east side of the 
digaba which is covered with thick low jungle. Its garbhaya has been broken into by treasure-seekers. 

“The ground outside the eastern boundary is full of rocks, and rises rapidly towards the ridge of the hinna. 
Below the wall, and in front of the building above described, grows a large number of tall ironwood trees (nd-gas) 
often met with at Buddhist temples.” J 


Tikkewa. 


Mr. Wickremasinghe returned from Tikkéwa, with some notes, which he will embody in a connected 
description. 


[It is convenient to insert this here :— 


“ An abandoned village, four to five miles from Tittagonéwa, mentioned in the Archeological Return as 
containing a ruined d4gaba, 40 pillars, and a carved slab, all in the jungle. 

“ The cluster of ruins, encompassed by a stone wall nearly 240 ft. square, is indeed under a dense low jungle, 
on the east bank of a stream, said to flow to Bandara ulpota, a tank half a mile south. 

“ T was able to find sites of five buildings within the enclosure, and two spouts, each 33 ft. by 1 ft., on the east 
boundary wall. The buildings are— 


“ (j,) A vihdré in the north-west corner, 35 ft. by 45 ft., with dressed pillars, each 15 in. broad, 12 in. thick, 
and 6 ft. 10 in. high above the ground. They are laid out on the basement in four rows 4 ft. from its edge, the 
intercolumniation being 6 ft. by 9 ft. The basement is built on stones, and seems to have had an ogee moulding. 
A portion of the coping stone, which was lying on the ground close by, has a projecting moulding similar to two 
ogees meeting together so as to form a high ridge or fillet at the centre, The entrance is on the east by a flight of 
four steps 6 ft. wide The two makara balustrades oft either sides measure 2 ft. by 3 ft. by 9 in. each. The 
carvings on them are well finished, each having a bowl surmounted by a lotus plant with buds and 
full-blown flowers cut in relief just below the mouth of the makara. The “ moonstone” and the guardstones 
in front being almost underground cannot be measured or described. The bricks employed in the building are 
of moderate size, being 12 in. by 6 in. by 3 in. 

‘ (ji,.) A digaba on the north-east with a large stone mal-dsanaya, 8 ft, by 3 ft. by 4 in. on the north, The 
d4gaba has been dug into, and was, at the time of my visit, overgrown with thorny jungle which prevented my 
taking measurements. 

“ (iii.) Another dagaba on the south-east, also rifled, 

“ (iv.) Traces ofa building near the southern boundary with two entrances on opposite sides. At one of them 
was found a guardstone 8 ft, 7 in, by 1 ft. 3 in. with a pun-kalasa or flower-pot, carved in low relief. 

“(y.) A mound at the south-west corner with a few broken pillars scattered about.7] 


October 2.—Started baggage coolies off early for Padaviya, accompanying them as far as Tammannéwa. We 
then forged ahead, as I wished to see the “lion spout” at Simhaya-ulpota, five miles on, 


Sinhaya-ulpota. 


The path from Kebitigolléwa converges at Sinhaya-ulpota with the one we followed. This village is a 
pélu-gama, with a good tank and was abandoned some years ago. The Morakéwa people still cultivate under it. 
There is a small vihdré here (an appanage to the Vihdra-halmilléwa temple), with a single priest.* 

The mis-styled sinhaya-pilla, or “ lion spout,” was originally on the slope of the hill near the temple, some 
distance from its present position at the bottom. Three or four years back the then resident priest induced men 
of the nearest village to drag it down. 

The supposed lion (sizhaya) headed spout, and the spring (u/pota) of delicious cold water, which was made 
to flow through the mouth of the beast, have given the name to the village from Kandyan times. 

The stone spout is rectangular, about 6 ft. in length by 1 ft. square, finished—not with the head of a lion, but 
the gaping jaws of a makara—a glaring instance of the persistency with which error can be perpetuated ! 

[[In Diaries of Agents of Nuwarakdliviya, I have met with the following references to Sinhaya-ulpota :— 


“ August 26, 1853.—At this place, as the name (‘ the lion’s spring ') denotes, is a delightful spring of never 
failing water gushing downa hill or hinna. The course of the little rivulet is densely covered with pepper-vine and 
shaded with almost every fruit tree. The breadfruit tree was absent, and the priest through whose compound the 
stream runs had not even heard of such a tree. Anciently the stream was conducted along an open stone pipe 
ending in a carved lion’s head. This is still to be seen ; but the water no longer passes through it. The priest 
promises to have the old carved stone replaced, and to let the water once more through the lion’s mouth. Tt isa 
pity if he does not do so, as it would have a pretty effect and no more labour needed than dragging the stone some 
fifty yards. The village of Sizhaya-ulpota, strange to say, is a small and insignificant one. One would have thought 
the blessing of pure and never failing running water would have been appreciated in this parched up country.— 
(J. Northmore.) 


* An unconventional priest. He spoke Tamil as well as Sinhalese, and in passing us when seated in his pansala 
bent low inclining the shoulder, the usual sign of inferiority and deference! Buddhist priests, who know what they are 
about, stoop to no one. The priest (as at Relapanawa) complained that the villagers about lent him no assistance—in this 
he was supported by the ddyakayd of Morakéwa,—that his roof was not thatched, nor his fence repaired ; so that he was 
wet by the rain and elephants played pranks in his back yard. He begged me to send for the defaulters and admonish 


them, 
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“ July 23, 1864.—Arrived here in the afternoon from Padivil, 8 miles. This village derives its name 
(simha, ‘lion’ ; ulpota, ‘ spring’) from a spring of beautifully clear water which never dries up. In former times 
the water was conducted from the spring to the village by stone pipes terminating in a representation of a 
conventional lion’s head, from which the water poured and which gave the name to the village.—(R. Morris.) 


“ September 4, 1869.—Through forest of fine timber (including the nd tree, a very strong wood, and regarded 
as sacred and fit only for religious edifices) to Sizhdé Ulpota, ‘ the lion fountain, go called because the never 
failing spring of delicious pure water used to flow through a stone trough (still in existence, though the water does 
not flow through it now), with a lion’s head, at the end of the mouth of which the stream proceeded. The spring 
waters a line of beautiful arecanut trees planted along its course. Here there is an old iron cannon marked with a 
crown and a P, said to have been taken from the Dutch.—(. Liesching.) 


“ August 18, 1873.—All that remains of this village is the pansala inhabited by a priest. The vihdré has 
been allowed to tumble down, and the gankdrayéd have deserted it. Orders given to the Korala to endeavour 
to bring them back, as the tank is still in good order.—(J. F. Dickson.) 


‘* February 3, 1887.—Sinhaya Ulpota, a fine spring ; ruins of vihdéré ; a spout and water channel. ‘ Lion 
spring ’ the village is called from the gurgoil. There was lying here an old English cannon: no history, but said 


to be here “from the Sinhalese times ;” possibly from some vessel wrecked at Kokkelai, as it looks like a ship’s 
gun.—(R. W. levers.) J 


Padaviya. 


We then made a fresh start for our camp at Padaviya. There are no inhabited villages on the path between 
Sinhaya-ulpota and Padaviya, a distance by ‘‘ the shortest cut” of nearly eight miles. 

* "There is a fair bridle path the whole way, and as it passes through forest we felt no inconvenience from the 
middaysun. Forest extends to Walanteliya-potdna, the first of the open reaches of grassland (uddwal) interspersed 
with wooden clumps and an occasional low rock outcrop, within Padaviya-vewa, which extend to the bund on 

rth. 
sate Five miles from Sizhaya-ulpota, after traversing the bed and fields of two abandoned tanks, Kuda& Nika-vewa 
and Maha Nika-vewa, we reached the Mugunu-oya. 'The stream here is 70 ft. from bank to bank and 20 ft. deep. 
Breakfasted in its sandy and almost dry bed. 5h 

The usual path continues to skirt the river for some little way, crosses it, and then winds through i reaches 
and over rock patches, Divul-kuddwa, Talapa-gal-eliya, Rata-miris-widiya, Havd-gala-eliya, aud Havi-gala-eliya— 
ultimately sweeping round eastwards through Navara-kada-mulla along the inner face of the huge embankment. 

We took a somewhat shorter course almost directly north passing across a succession of grass stretches and 
forest patches, Walanteliya-potdna, Wa-potdna, Helamba-gal-eliya, Gala-hiti-yawa, Kandebé-eliya, until we gained 
Eluwa-hengichcha-gala (“‘ the rock where the goat hid ’’). 

: At this point the two hills, Htum-balana-kanda and Deviyanne-kanda, which help to form the great bund of 
Padaviya, first came into view a mile across Mahd Wadige-diwa, the feeding ground of the very few wild buffaloes 
remaining unkilled in this tank. _ - 

An ancient petmaga, or road, is traditionally said to have run from Mora-goda (a forest tract so-called, two or 
three miles south of the bund), past Hluwd-hengichcha-gala to Deviyanne-kanda; and a line of slightly raised 

as pointed out to me as its course. 
et was now sinking well down, and the picture of the straggling line of coolies—we had caught them 
at the pool in Kandebé-eliya—heavily loaded, picking their way slowly through the tall ramba grass, and the stretch 
of level plain, with forest at back in the distance, instinctively recalled to my mind—magnis componere parva— 
pictures of African travel. delet. 

Crossing the Mugunu-oya near the foot of Htum-balana-kanda, we shortly fell into the more circuitous path 
by the bund mentioned above, and half mile on reached our camp. 

The Kérdla bad preceded us here three days back. The huts are put up in a place cleared of low jungle, 
directly below the bund of the tank, inside—the site usually selected for the camp of Huropeans who visit this 
still little known tank. The river runs within 150 yards, and the breach is not a quarter mile off. 

The heavy work and exposure of the past week brought on a sharp attack of fever, and forced me to take to 
bed at once. Heavy rain for an hour after dark. 


October 3.—Strong fever. 


October 4.—Fever abating: able to sit up. Sent my Assistant and coolies with the Kéréla to Alut-hal- 
milléwa, six miles distant. Very severe thunderstorm about mid-day, lasting more than an hour ; afterwards 
more showers. Night set in without the return of the party. As I imagined, they had found too much to do 
considering the inclemency of the weather, and elected to stay in the village for the night. About 9 P.M. 
a messenger arrived confirming this, and asking for change of clothes and provisions early next morning. A note 
from Mr. Wickremasinghe informed me that he had half completed a rough plan and measurements of the 
ruins, which were far more extensive than the Archeological Return shows. 


October 5.—Too weak to walk beyond a few yards. In the evening Mr. Wickremasinghe and his party 
returned very “ draggled.” The Md-oya too swollen this morning to admit of crossing, until I ordered a couple of 
trees (one on either side of the river) to be cut so as to fall inwards. The “relief” only reached the party as 
they were returning. They fared poorly last night, though they had the best the village could afford, chiefly 

° rain. ; 
se: OE, Wiropesingha brings back careful notes, and an intelligible plan of the ruins at Alut-halmilleya 
as well as two fragments of ornamental bricks.” In excavating some steps, a portion of an old inscription 
i as found on a step. ey ot 
Ss Rit None siapeulry be farhiel eqnmiiiea if possible. I have meanwhile every confidence in the reliability 
of Mr. Wickremasinghe’s work, and feel therefore less inclined to chafe under my own unfortunate inability to 
attempt to go so far afield at present. 
Rain less frequent and heavy to-day. 


Alut-halmillewa. 


(Mr. Wickremasinghe’s notes on Afut-halmilléwa are as follows :— 


“Left Padaviya with a few coolies to inspect the ruins at A/ut-halmilléwa, a village six miles east, described 
in the Archeological Return as containing a ruined dagaba and 20 pillars in the jungle. 

“We first crossed the confluence of the two streams, the Mugunu-oya and Mora-oya, over the roots of a huge 
kumbuk tree and some rocks lying across the bed. Thence walking for about two miles through ramba grass on 
the muddy bed of the Padaviya tank, we entered forest, through which footpath runs for a mile and half to 
Bégaha-vewa. Its sole inhabitants are a few families, ‘““ Wanni minissu”—undoubtedly the descendants of Veddas, for 
some of them still use the bow and arrow in hunting. 


* Plate XXXVI. 
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“ Alut-halmilléwa is two miles further on the same footpath. The ruins lie a little to the north of the tank 
within a “call” from the village. They consist of four buildings: two vihdres, a bddhi-kotuwa, and a dagaba 
within consecrated ground, which seems to have been enclosed by a quadrangle wall and a moat, although of 
these only few traces can be seen. 

“ Fifty feet south of the first and bigger vihara, near what seems to have been a gate of the southern boundary 


‘ wall, I found a stone 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., resembling half an egg, hollowed to contain water. Next to it isa 


smaller stone, which is evidently intended for the worshippers to wash their feet before entering the sacred 
precints, The villagers call the stone basin ‘ handun poruwa. A few feet outside the gate there are marks of 
a building, perhaps the residence of the incumbent priests. 

“The first vihdré, the basement of which measures 65 ft. by 50 ft., has sixteen pillars (each 9 ft. square and 
5 ft. above ground), laid out in groups of four at the four corners, about 16 ft. from the edge, the intercolumniation 
being 24 ft. by 9 ft.; the six pillars in front (three in each side) supported the roof of a porch 16 ft. by 9 ft. The 
basement 2 ft. high, built of bricks, seems to have had a moulding. The entrance is on the south-east by seven 
steps 5 ft. 2 in. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. tread, and 5 in. to 6 in. rise, terminated by a plain ‘moonstone.’ No balustrades 
or guardstones have been formed. 

“ Whilst digging for the steps I discovered an inscription on the head of the fifth step. The greater part of 
it is quite defaced, perhaps by constant walking over.” 

“The king mentioned seems to be Vahaba Raja, who, according to the Mahdwansa, reigned for forty-four 
years (66-110 a.D.). ; 

“ At the back of the vihdré is a large size standing figure of Buddha, half buried in the ground. Its head 
and arms, which had been fixed on, are missing. I had the figure dug out. It is 5 ft. 7 in. high (up to neck), 2 ft. 
broad across breast. Its feet rest on a circular pedestal 2 ft. 2 in. in diameter, ornamented. Two pieces of 
bricks exquisitely carved, one with a sort of scroll work within a rectangular beaded band, and the other 
with a drooping full-blown lotus,t were also picked up from among the broken bricks and tiles scattered about 
the place. 

ee If the inscription at the steps belongs to king Vahaba, as is probable, this temple may have been one of the 
many built by him. And in this respect, considering the space occupied by the obliterated letters in the third line 
of the inscription, I am inclined to read ‘ Tisawa’ as part of the name of the village Tissawaddhamanaka, at 
which king Vahaba constructed the Mucela Vihéra, and conferred on it ‘the moiety of the waters of the Alisara 
canal.’{ (Mahawansa XXXV.) . 

“ Wifty feet to the north, and parallel to the first, is the second viharé, 36 ft. by 26 ft., with twenty-four 
dressed pillars, of which ten are in situ. They are 10 in. square and 8 ft. above ground, and are arranged in four 
rows, six in each row, the intercolumniation being about 7 ft. The entrance is probably on the east side, where 
there is a large quadrangular slab with splayed corners and smoothed surface measuring 9 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 8 in. 
by 1ft.4in. Two small stone pillars stand near it, one on each side. 

“ The ddgaba, 14 ft. high, is 100 ft. south of this building, and is surmounted by an octagonal pinnacle (ota) 
1 ft. 8 in. high and 2 ft. 2 in. in girth. The digaba malwwa is 50 ft. square, and is reached by a flight of seven steps 
on the west. Near the steps are a sri-patula 2 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 2in. by 10 in. and mal-dsanaya 4 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 
2 in. by 6 in. 

t A mound of earth with brick basement 3 ft. high and 25 ft. square, situated about 100 ft. south of the first 
vihdré, marks the probable site of the terrace of a bo-tree. |The entrance on the north is by aflight of five steps 
3 ft. 8 in. with guardstones carved with doratu-pdlayas 2 ft. by 1 ft. 

“The heavy rain that poured on the first day of my examination of the ruins hampered my work, and made 
my return to the camp almost impossible. I was therefore obliged to take shelter in a hut, where I passed a most 
uncomfortable night near a fire drying my wet clothes. The man whom I sent for a change of clothes and some 
food was only able to reach the camp late at night. The Vel-Viddna of the place did his best to get me and the 
coolies some kurakkan and a little rice. 

“The weather cleared next morning. I was able to complete the examination of the ruins and return to the 
camp early. Food and clothes met us half way.” 


Padaviya. 

October 6.—Directed Mr. Wickremasinghe to go to the “ Mora-goda” ruins, about a mile from here north-east, 
outside the tank, and generally to clear jungle round the buildings, &c., preliminary to my visiting the site to- 
morrow, as I hope. 

Able to get as far as “ Wdlakkidanguwa” (the short stretch of the d/a-oya, between the confluence of the 
Mora- and Mugunu-oyas, and the great breach through the tank bund), where I hit on a lovely “ peep up stream” 
for a photograph. Also hada first look at Parakrama Bahu’s inscribed pillar on the bund west of the breach. 
Weather sunny, but more rain to come. 

In the evening Mr. Wickremasinghe reported that the ruins at ‘‘ Mora-goda” were in thick jungle, and would 
take some days to explore. 


October 7.—In the morning re-visited the pillar near the breach, but whilst copying the inscription driven 
back by heavy rain. 

Tamil coolies sent to “ Mora-goda” to excavate the basement of the (so-called) “ Patirippuwa.” 

In the afternoon walked to the “J/ora-goda” ruins with difficulty. On the way inspected the medley of cut 
stones on the east bank at the great breach, no doubt part of the ancient meda-horowwa, or low-level sluice. 

Before reaching Mora-goda, caught in a sharp storm, which drenched us ; but went on. Mr. Mortimer of 
the Survey Department has recently been working at Padaviya, surveying the bund, and apparently (though I 
have no intimation of this) by his lines and pickets, some at least of the ‘‘ Mora-goda”’ ruins. In any case, it will be 
Ae not to trust to the chance of this, and to examine independently, adopting Mr. Mortimer’s survey afterwards 
if one exists.§ 

The Kérdla showed me all the ruins, including the wells (from which the place has been named “ Lin-hat 
Mora-goda),” inscribed slabs, and sculptures ; and I was able to decide on definite work. 

The dank jungle dripping from the recent showers, the swarms of mosquitoes, and countless “strands” of 
green caterpillars hanging from every stalk, make exploring and jungle work just now exceedingly trying. 

On return had to go to bed at once, the exertion and wetting having brought on a return of fever. 


October 8.—Fever. Unable to stir out. Mr. Wickremasinghe and the Tamil coolies (now joined by four 
Sinhalese villagers with keti for jungle felling) to “ Mora-goda” to make a plan, take measurements and continue 
excavation. Reported discovery of more Tamil writing (besides the three slabs) on the fillet of the coping and the 
block of the basement of the “‘ Patirippuwa.”’ Besides these there is the pillar inscription (Sinhalese) discovered 
by Mr. H. Parker in 1886. 

Mr. Wickremasinhge completed one-third of the measurements. Weather again all that could be desired. 


October 9.—Not feeling strong enough myself to undertake the long walk, sent my Assistant with the Tamils 
to Buddhanne-hela, some miles north of Padaviya. Mr. Wickremasinghe may be trusted to render a good account 
of his exploration of the place. 

Spent the forenoon in finishing the copying of the fine inscription (Parakrama Bahu’s pillar) on the bund.* 
Caught in a smart shower. No rain afterwards. 


* Appendix E. Nos. 63, 66. + Plate, XXXVI. t Ingenious, but too speculative—B. 
§ Mr, Mortimer included the “ Mora-goda”’ ruins in his survey of Padaviya ; and his plan has been utilised inpart. 
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Mr. Wickremasinghe did not get back to camp till nearly 9 p.m. The party lost its way and was glad 
enough to place the river between it and a forest in which bears and elephants abound. Mr. Wickremasinghe 
reported that the distance was about 12 miles (sic), that the rocky ridge would not be worth my while to visit 
but for a fine pillar inscription of a king “Abhd Salamevwan,”’ which he had discovered in a kévil under a boulder, 
used as a door-post and put in upside down. The caves, he states, have no inscriptions, and the only sculpture is 
a small Muchilanda-shaded Buddha in one of the caves. 

I must make an effort to get to the place. 


October 10.—Spent the whole day in the *‘ J/ora-goda” jungle taking notes. 

There is work here, if full excavations be undertaken, for weeks. All I can do now is to ascertain what 
exists above ground as far as the thick forest permits of an examination, necessarily not free from doubt and 
probable omission, 

Had the “ Patirippuwa” basement excavated to the original ground level, some three feet down, in order to 
get accurate measurements of its complete moulded outline. The design of moulding recalls Bérendi Kévil in the 
Three Kéralés, but does not equal the latter for variety and grace. On the coping fillet are cut two lines in old 
Tamil letters, not very legible : in laying bare the elevation, more letters were discovered on a portion of the block. 

Photographed the inscribed (Tamil) slabs near the * Patirippwwa”’; also its moulded basement*, a carved 
pillar, a ‘stand ” stone bull, figure of Padmapdnit, a sedent Buddha (half the face split off)§, the dagaba, a 
stone window,} and one of the ten (not “‘seven’’) we.ls. 

Assistant engaged in surveying (with prismatic compass) the enclosure in which lie the ten wells. 


October 11.—To “ Mora-goda” again. Copied and photographed the pillar with the Sinhalese inscription of 
“Siri Sang Bo Kasub” (16th year). The writing on the whole is well preserved, though some letters are completely 
gone. 
¥ Mr. Wickremasinghe still surveying. Weather continues fine. 


October 12.—Commenced excavating the innermost room of the “ Patirippuwa” : soon discovered a chamber 
lined with stone, and at the centre, in situ, an evident lingam. Sothe “ Patirippuwa” proves to be a Saivite temple. 

Photographed the great breach, the ruins of the sluice on its east bank, and the fallen lion. Weather 
apparently set fine for the time. 


Buddhanne-hela,| 


October 13.—Started in “lightest possible marching order” for Buddhanne-hela-kanda, prepared to camp out in 
the caves. This on the strength of Mr. Wickremasinghe’s report of the distance, and the number of lines to be 
read on the inscribed pillar. The day was fitful, clouded and sunshiny by turns, but without rain. 

The path, after leaving “ Mora-goda,” runs for half a mile down the course of an ela, which I found trended 
very slightly north of west by following it up for half a mile upwards. It is not improbably the pita-wdna or 
spill-water stream, at the east end of the bund. 

The path then winds through tall forest with no break for four or five miles ; until it passes through a 
“ water-hole,” Ramba-wala, and a quarter mile on meets a long pool (Wd-gaha eba), waist deep, though only 
some 30 ft. broad. Another mile, and a second pool, Palu-gas-wala, also on the left. Subsequently the path 
crosses a flat rock known as Hamala-gala, and further on a larger patch 200 or 300 yards by 60, called Diggan-gala. 

Half mile more and Buddhannehela is reached, the path skirting its east side. The distance from Pada- 
viya must be nine to ten miles. 

The bare ridge known as Buddhanne-hela lies roughly north and south. <A climb of twenty or thirty yards 
brings one to 43 rock-cut steps ; these lead on to the summit. Here is a strange hu!k-like boulder, 35 ft. in height, 
which has been doubly utilized, to erect thereon a digaba and to-shelter a shrine (Cave No. 3) under its south 
overhanging side.{ 

[The following notes regarding the caves, &c., made by Mr. Wickremasinghe, I verified :— 

“ Cave No. 1.—Very small ; faces south. 

“ Cave No. 2.—-Faces north ; 22 ft. deep, 15 ft. broad ; half filled with earth and bats’ dung ; 5 ft. present 
height. No inscriptions ; katéraya badly cut. 

“Climbed up the overhanging rock, which forms the roof of this cave. Found traces of a small brick 
building (perhaps a mwra-gé) and a stone altar slab 1 ft. 6 in. 

“ Cave No. 3.—West of Cave No. 2 and adjoining it is slab rock. Forty-three steps are cut in it leading to 
Cave No. 8. This cave, which faces south-west, is formed by a large boulder, 51 ft. by 16 ft. and 35 ft. high, lying on 
the large flat rock as if dropped there by some yédaya (giant). 

“The boulder’s summit is inaccessible, except with the aid of a long ladder. A mound of brick in its summit 
was probably once a dégaba. The cave is 16 ft. deep, 16 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high ; the kafdrama is high. Within 
the cave is a brick building, seemingly a Pulliyar kévil. The porched entrance and vestibule, which extends 
outside the cave, is 27 ft. long, 12 ft. wide. Brick wall, 1 ft. 4 in. thick and 7 ft. 9 in. high (outer wall), 3 ft. 
inner wall. Basement of the building has the usual brick moulding, 

‘“‘The lingam (and yoni) is placed near the black wall. Pieces of a broken Pulliyar are found on the slab rock 
close by the kévil. Bricks of the kévil 10 in. by 7 in. by 2 in., and 10 in. by 5 in. by 2 in. : pillars, some dressed, 
8 in. square, 4 ft. high ; of the dagaba, radiated, 174 in. by 12} in. by 124 in. by 2} in. thick. 

“ Within the porch I found a square pillar 9 in. square by 6 ft. 4 in., fitted with tennon and mortice for a door- 
post. It is covered with a long inscription on the four sides, and had been put in upside down. Letters under 
earth proved tolerably ciear. The pillar evidently belongs to some other ruins. It is dated 10th day of the waxing 
moon of Poson of the third year of a king ‘ Abha Salamevwan.’ A few rock-cut letters were also found near the 
boulder. 

“ Close to the #évil in a gal-wala, or rock pool, was found a stone 2 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 7 in., perforated with five 
square holes.** 

: “ Cave No. 4, facing east, 32 ft. wide, 18 ft. deep, 10 ft. high, is 70 ft. south of Cave No. 4 and 130 ft. south of 
No. 2: katéré rough. The mouth is covered by a rectangular wall built of brick, 1 ft. 8 in. thick, and about 6 ft. 
high. The room, 13 ft. 9 in., by 11 ft. has three entrances. Width of the front entrance 3 ft. 2 in., and that of the 
side entrance 2 ft. 7 in. 

“ A seated Buddha protected by seven-hooded Ndgain the room. The figure is coated with chunam, and is 
2 ft. 2 in. high, head to feet, and 2 ft. across legs. Bricks 12 in. by 9 in. by 2 in. 

“ Cave No. 5, facing west, 38 ft. wide, 18 ft. deep, 11 ft. high. No inscription ; ‘drip-line’ poor. This cave 
is at the back of Cave No. 4, and is formed by the same rock.”"J 

The pillar proved to be in such good preservation that by 5.30 p.m. we had read the whole contents, 
completed photographs, and notes. 

Decided to return to Padaviya, and prepared “‘chule” lights. Walking with a will, the eba was passed before 
nightfall. At the ela we had twice a temporary check at the spot where Mr. Wickramasinghe and his men 
fairly lost themselves on the 9th; but gained Mora-goda as the moon rose to help us somewhat with faint 
light struggling through the boughs. Camp reached by 8.30 P.M. 


: Plate XXX.; XXXI. + Plate XXXITI. { Plate XXXII. § Plate XXXIV. 
|| I have been unable to find anywhere that this place has been previously visited by a European, 
gq Plate XXXVII, ** See ante, Appendix A., p. 12, note § 
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Padaviya. 


October 14.—Morning occupied in taking a photograph* and “squeeze” of the pillar inscription on the bund. 

Later, climbed Deviyanne-kanda, three-quarters of a mile from camp. There are faint indications of 
former buildings on the summit near the trigonometrical beacon. The view over the tank with its open stretches 
and wooded clumps, and the forest beyond, was unfortunately marred by a cloudy sky and drizzle, which rendered 
the outlook hazy. Nevertheless tried from the summit two photographs of the tank towards the east and south- 
east, covering the part of the M/d-oya before it passes the breach, Mtwm-balana-kanda, Illuk-kuddva, Wadigé-diwa, 
and a portion of Helamba-gal-eliya. Northwards the Buddanne-hela rock and the neighbouring hill Kongolléwa- 
kanda could be made out, with Aspaya-bendi-kanda somewhat to the west. 

After breakfast to Mora-goda to complete the excavation of the Sivd Dévalé, and take final measurements. 

Had earth removed to ascertain the manner of entrance into the sanctum. Photographed the lingam and 
salanka. 
Then with Mr. Wickremasinhe followed up the broad channel or street leading to the point where it 
branches right and left to the high ground near the pokuna.t 


October 15.— Despatched baggage on coolies’ head early for Yakd-vewa, twelve miles through forest, south- 
west. 

The path follows the tank bund as far as the old high-level sluice (goda-horowwa)—which I examined and 
photographed on passing—and thence over Hdvi-gala and Hdvd-gala, leaving the embankment gradually more and 
more to the right, before the path to Simhaya-ulpota (the usual path, not the “short cut” we adopted on our arrival) 
branches off. From this point the path touches no village till it enters Yakd-vewa. 

Some rocky humps and patches (Guruvd-meru-gala and Us-gala) are the only breaks in uninterrupted 
forest until Namba-kada tank intervenes at six miles, or about half way. 


Namba-kada. 


A large abandoned tank, through the west outskirts of which the path from Yakd-vewa to /’adaviya passes. 
Branched off to see an inscribed pillar.{ It lies three-quarters of a mile down the bed of the stream issuing from the 
large breach, itself a mile from the path. The Kuichuttu Arachchi had had the pillar (which was aslant) set up 
straight. A harried examination showed that two sides are weathered beyond hope of decipherment ; the writing 
on the other two is not altogether legible. Shall return to-morrow and attempt to read what remains of the 
inscription. 

On the way to the breach stopped to measure the fine old bisokotuwa of the goda-horowwa. Thisancient “silt- 
trap” measures 10 ft. by 9 ft., and is 16 ft. deep to the rectangular conduits. Each side of the bisokotuwa is faced with 
eight courses of monoliths 2 ft. 6 in. in thickness. Some 2 ft. of the north and south side slabs are incised 4 in. 
at the east end, evidently to allow of wooden regulating doors in front of the two channels (nalal), which passed 
the water out of the tank. On the peramuna, or inner face, the intake was a single culvert centrally placed. 

On to Yakd-vewa. 'Two miles from Ndmbd-kada the path passes through Halmilla-potdna, a pdlu-vewa ; 
and a couple of miles further through a still smaller tank, also abandoned, Mdnéwa. 

Another mile took us into Yakd-vewa. The baggage coolies’ had been caught in a heavy storm which we 
just escaped. This is a small village—the furthest inhabited north on this side. The widiya for me had been 
thoughtfully put up in marshy ground, and the heavy rain had not improved matters ! 


October 16.—With Mr. Wickremasinghe and the Arachchi back along our yesterday’s route past Mdnéwa to 
Halmilla-potana, Here my Assistant turned off to visit ‘“Vehera-gala,” an old site, one and a half mile west, whilst 
I went on to Nambd-kada. 

Reached the breach§ by a path through the tank and over abandoned chenas.|| 

With much difficulty read the greater part of the only two sides on which letters are visible. The names of 
“Sint Satig Bo” and “ Abhd Salamewan” occur: the characters denote that the inscription belongs to a date 
rather later than the Rambéwa pillar. Photographed two sides. A shapely vase-head tops the pillar in lieu of the 
ordinary plain knob. 

Mr. Wickremasinhe joined me in the afternoon, as we intended to explore the ruins at ‘““Nambd-kada-nuwara,” 
so called, on a hinna, some two and a half miles distant towards Sinhaya-ulpota. 

The trying walking of the past few days, in my weak state, induced a fresh attack of fever ; and I was reluc- 
tantly forced to return to Yakd-vewa, leaving my Assistant to go on to the ruins alone. Very heavy rain caught us 
both before we got to shelter. Mr. Wickremasinghe was again benighted and “lost” in the forest, finally 
emerging at Sinhaya-ulpota, and returning thence, five miles, “‘ soaked.” 

[i add his notes on “Vehera-gala.” :— 


Vehera-gala.9 


“ Four miles north-east of Yaka-vewa. There are four stretches of slab rock, three lying east, the fourth 
south of No. 2. 

‘“* No, 1.—Here isa site measuring 72 ft. north and south, by 32 ft., with two rough steps on the east. Within 
isa mound of earth perhaps a d4gaba, ruined, as bricks (84 in. by 73 in. by3 in.) and stones lie scattered about ; also 
a stone mal-dsanaya (6 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in.), and eight “ ga/-vangedi”’ (stone sockets for pillars). 

“ No, 2.—Inside oblong premises 84 ft. by 36 ft., the remains of a dagaba on the west ; present circumference 
36 ft. ; bricks moulded, 10 in. by 9 in. by 4 in., plain 9 in. by 8 in. by 23 in., and 14 in. by 7 in. by 34in. Of four 
sripada stones, the only one in good order measures 2 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft.6in. Thirty feet from the digaba, west, a 
moulded mal-dsanaya 7 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft. 2 in. A small gal-wala close by. 

“ No, 3.—At east corner Vevaruwa-gala, 15 ft. high by 30 ft. and 24 ft. girth, with blocks of stones dispersed, 
seemingly fallen from a stone fence. 

“No. 4.—Much higher than No. 2, which lies north. Traces of buildings ; stone slabs, and bricks strewn about 
the rock. A good view of “ Nuwara-hinna,” lying south-east, is got from the summit.” J : 


October 17.—Sent baggage direct to Kebiti-golléwa on the Horowwapotana-Vavuniya road. As the fever 
had abated, with Mr. Wickremasinghe and the Kérdla to Indi-golléwa to see an ancient stone bridge or dam over the 
Mugunu-oya, two miles or so from Yaka-vewa. 

Another “ Yéda-ela” starts from here.** Of the stone work little is left—only one upright 9 ft. by 12 in. 
by 19in. The Mugunu-oya at this point is some 40 in. wide. Our guide undertook to take us along its right bank 
by a short cut—a “hoo cry only ”’—to the path to Kebiti-golléwa: result, two miles or more, cutting and forcing 
our way through thick wet jungle, bolpana and nelu undergrowth, and crossing innumerable pitaliyas (tributaries 
or branch streams) before the path was reached. 


* Plate XX XV. 
t Further particulars regarding the ‘‘ Mora-goda” ruins are given at the end of Appendix D. ' 
Believed to have been seen first by Messrs. R. W. Ievers and G. M. Fowler in 1887. See Appendix E., No. 72, 

§ Probably, as at Padaviya, the site of the ancient meda-horowwa. People of Kén-golléwa and Titta-gonewa 
Coinmenced to restore the breach in 1890, but abandoned the task as beyond their power unaided. 

|| An elephant had preceded us by a few hours only, its footprints being deeply impressed in the muddy path. It 
had passed through the breach and down the channel to the pillar ; for the poles the Arachchi had tied round the stone 
when putting it up straight were freshly snapped and trodden under foot. 

{ Not marked on Circuit: Map. 

** A paragraph descriptive of the bridge and “ Yéda-ela” is inserted by Mr. Parker in his “‘ Report on Padaviya - 

Tank,” p. 3, lines 59 ff. 
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The only satisfaction was the opportunity thus afforded for noting the nature and flow of the Mugunu-oya. 
It averaged 50 ft. to 60 ft. between top banks, had an extremely sluggish current except over rapids, and was some 
15 ft. to 25 ft. deep to the water from the crest of the banks. 

We got to the path from Indi-golléwa to Kén-golléwa near its junction with the Yakd-vewa-K6n-golléwa path. 
Two miles to Kon-golléwa ; two more to Vihdra-halmilléwa. 


Vihara-halmillewa. 


Here breakfasted, the rain clouds banking up dark behind us. Under a small rock, with at one point 
a katdre, is a short cave inscription® ; also a poor viharé with small images, and a few karandu (caskets). 

Two miles further landed us on the minor road, not far from Kebitigolléwa, where there is a circuit 
bungalow close to the tank bund. Strong fever again. 


October 18-22.—Laid up with persistent fever. Weather, thoroughly monsoonish. Fine mornings ; midday 
and evening very wet. Being myself unfit to work, Mr. Wickremasinghe undertook to visit Dutu-vewa and 
Kudd-gama, and examine the ruins reported there. 

This he did under great disadvantage, owing to the wet weather. 

(His report on the ruins is appended :— 


Dutu-vewa. 


“The Archeological Commissioner being ill, I proceeded alone to examine the ruins at Dutu-vewa. Kui- 
chuttu Arachchi accompanied me from Kebiti-golléwa. We went six miles up the Vavuniya-Vilankulam road 
as far as Kele-Puliyan-kulama ; where, crossing the bund of the village tank and some jungle, we came upon 
the ruins. 

“ They consist of a dagaba and three buildings, all in thick low jungle. The ddgaba was built entirely of 
bricks (each 9 in. by 7 in. by 24 in.). Its present height is 9 ft., and girth 59 ft. It seems to have had the usual 
ornamental mouldings, but hardly any of them now remain, a few moulded bricks used in the construction 
excepted. 

vn The revetted stone terrace is 27 ft. square and 4 ft. high. There are flights of steps, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, east 
and west respectively, up toit. On the terrace is a sri-patula stone, 2 ft. square. 

““ About 20 fathoms east are five rough pillars, perhaps an eastern entrance to the premises. 

“'T'wo or more pillars to the south mark another site. : a 

“ The pilima-gé, or image house, of the temple lies about 30 ft. south-west of the dagaba. It is 11 ft. square, 
and has four pillars (each 5 ft. high by 8 in. square) at the four corners, in the centre of which is to be seen a 
standing figure of Buddha buried in the ground up to the shoulders. The head, which had been joggled on, is 
missing. 

% The rain which began to pour in torrents at this stage of exploration drove us back to Pudiyan-kulama 
thoroughly drenched. Return to Kebiti-golléwa was impossible owing to the two streams we had to ford being 
reported too swollen. I was obliged, therefore, to remain at Puliyan-kulama and to sleep in wet clothes near a fire. 


Kuda-gama, 


‘‘ Next morning, the weather being fine, we started for Kudd-gama. The ruins (which lie as usual in thick 
forest) are situated one and a half miles north-east of Maha Rela-pandwa. 

“They consist of a fallen dagaba and sites of buildings enclosed by a diydgala, or moat. 

‘‘ The dagaba ruins resemble the one at Dutu-vewa. It is about 8 ft. high, and has its small octoganal kota 
(2 ft. 5 in, girth) im sétu and rising above the ruin 2 ft. 6 in. The bricks of the digaba measure 8 in. by 5 in. by 
2 in. and 12 in. by 8in. by 2in. The terrace is 3 ft. high and 27 ft. square. ‘Traces of flights of steps are to be 
found on all four sides, the steps being 4 ft. 6 in. wide with 12 in. tread and 6 in. riser :— 

‘‘ (a) In front of the southern flight is a six-pillared building, perhaps a porch 10 ft. by 8 ft., and three 
yards west of this porch are two rows of undressed stone piers (five in each row), marking the site of another 
building 16 ft. by 10 ft. erected parallel to the porch. 

‘* (6) Some twenty-five fathoms west of the digaba is a 12-pillared building 17 ft. by 13 ft., the entrance to 
which is on the south as indicated by portions of balustrades and guardstones above ground. 

‘“(c) About the same distance east of the digaba is a much finer building than the one on the west, covering 
an area of 26 ft. by 17 ft. It was built on pillars arranged in three rows, of which only six remain in position, 
intercolumniation being 6 ft. and 10 ft. The entrance facing the ddgaba on the west is by a flight of about five steps 
(6 ft. by 12 in. by 6 in. each) flanked by the usual makara balustrades, each about 5 ft. long. I had a portion of 
the steps and balustrades dug out. They are in perfect preservation and rich, being cut in white quartz. The 
pillars of the buildings are each 11 in. square and 7 ft. above ground. 

‘“‘ The other sites of buildings within the premises are :— 

‘(d) Two or three fallen pillars (6 ft. by 8 in. by 6 in. each) north of the digaba. 

“‘(e) Two rows of small piers, five on each side, covering an area 20 ft. by 13 ft., some thirty fathoms south- 
east of the dagaba. 

“(f) A rough pillar nearly twenty-five fathoms south of the ddgaba. 

“(g) further west traces of a building facing the dagaba.9J 


October 23-25.—Closed circuit and returned in a cart vid Horowwa-potdna (the only route of four possible, 
owing to streams being unfordable), Kahata-gaha-digiliya, and Mihintalé to Anurddhapura. 


* Appendix E. No. 73. 
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APPENDIX C. 


WAHAL-KADA-VEWA.* 


Whether any particulars regarding the great Wahal-kada tank have ever been furnished by any Revenue or 
Irrigation Officer, I am not aware. Inquiry at the offices of the Government Agent, the Surveyor-General, and 
Director of Public Works has been met by the blank answer, ‘‘ Nothing known.” 

The sole reference to Wahal-kada-vewa (as far as my knowledge goes) is a passing allusion to it in connection 
with the Mora-oya to be found in Mr. H. Parker’s “ Report on Padaviya tank”’:—“ Half a mile [sic] from the village 
of Kahatagolléwa, and about eleven or twelve miles from the junction of the river with the Mugunu-oya, there is said 
to be astone dam across the Mora-oya, from which a channel, deep in some places, and locally termed ‘Yéda-ela,’ has 
been cut to the eastward to an abandoned tank called Wahalkada, four miles distant. Across the channel there 
was built a stone bridge, consisting of pairs of pillars, 4 or 5 ft. high, with originally stone beams over them : 
but it is now dilapidated. There are no villages on the line of the channel or near Wahalkada tank, the whole 
of which is now covered with forest. I could obtain no information respecting any other tanks to which water 
was passed from Wahalkada, which is not a tank of great size : but probably there are some.’”* : 

The following brief particulars regarding this magnificent tank, noted down as the result of my personal 
examination on September 26, 1891, and inquiries made on the spot, are here recorded, faut mieux, until Wahal- 
kada-vewa is taken in hand and receives the attention it merits from the Irrigation Department. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


Wahal-kada-vewa is a breached tank lying almost in the north-east corner of the North-Central Province 
at the head of the long straggling Mahd-potana Kéralé. In size originally it may have been second only to 
Padaviya-vewa, being as large as, or larger than, the ‘‘ Giant’s Tank” in the Mannar District. — 

Of the history of Wahal-kada tank nothing seems known, even by tradition. ‘The present names—and there 
would seem to be no others—merely signify “(Palace) gate-way” (Wahal-kada) or “Gateway to Padaviya” 
(Padavidora), and are possibly corrupted translations of its ancient designation. The fine Tamil inscription on the 
- slab near the breach when deciphered, may throw some light on its past. If fair proximity, and a general resemblance 
to Padaviya in more than one particular (construction of bund, location of sluices, union of supply streams) 
goes for anything, the formation of both tanks should be approximately contemporaneous. But this is slender 
evidence, and not to be trusted too far. , 

A long range of low hills, called first Mana-kanda, and further north Wahd-kanda or Ma-hinna, stretches like 
a backbone north-east for seven or eight miles, having at its east base the villages Walas-kunu-vewa, Ihala Divul- 
vewa, Mahé Kapu-golléwa, Pahala Divul-vewa, and Elapat-vewa—the last hamlet in the Maha-potana Koralé. From 
this point the ridge runs on until it is divided from a continuation of the same hinna, called Yakini-kanda, by a deep 
gully, which forms the “ kadawala,” or great breach of the tank. Yakini-kanda is connected with a hinna to the 
west, Lkiri-kanda, by an immense earthen embankment. The valley between Md-hinna and Ekiri-kanda thus 
closed in on the north formed the huge Wahal-kada-vewa. : 

How far the water stretched when the tank was unbreached cannot be stated with much certainty. But 
there is a tradition which relates that in “the good old days” a man could fish in the tank from Andiya-gala, a 
rock not far from Tavalam-halmilléwa. This would give the tank a length north and south of at least seven miles. 
It is at any rate admitted by the people of Gal-kadawala, Rambéwa, Puliyan-kulama, Bandéra-halmilléwa, and 
Viras6lé that their villages.would be submerged were the great breach of Wahal-kada to be fully restored ; and the 
nearest of them lies about four miles from the tank bund. Between Puliyankulama and Rambéwa are a few low, 
detached hills, Gal-siyambala-kanda, Dikvena-kanda, and Pas-kanda, which lie in the centre of the upper portion 
of the ancient bed, and must have been islands in flood times. 

The catchment area of Wahal-kada being so extensive and generally level, it was necessary to supplement 
the ordinary rainfall by turning to account two streams as at Padaviya. These were the Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya, 
and the ‘‘ Ydda-ela,” the latter originating from the Mora-oya. ’ 


TAVALAM-HALMILLE WA-OYA. 


This stream issues from the breached sluice of Tavalam-halmilléwa, itself no mean tank, and very little 
known. Breached some fifty years ago, it has remained abandoned ever since. 

Flowing in a north-east direction, the oya,between Puliyan-kulama and its confluence with the “‘ Yéda-ela,’ a 
distance of one and a half mile, averages from 55 ft. to 60 ft. flood-level, with a depth of 15 ft. to 25 ft. The 
point of junction with the ‘ Yéda-ela” is said to be about two miles from the breach of Wahal-kada-vewa. 

The Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya receives a drainage of a succession of ridges, which shut off the eastern 
watershed of Padaviya from that of Wahal-kada. These hini bear different names, from Muda-kanda on the 
east, along Nd-hinna (a mile north of the Vavuniya-Horowwa-potina road), and Hini-hata until they run into the 
north and south ridge (idna-kanda, Mahd-kanda, Yakini-kanda), which walls off the Wahal-kada tank on the east. 

Mr. Parker’s remarks on the Padaviya watershed apply equally to Wahal-kada: witness the detached hills 
Galsiyambala-kanda, Dikvena-kanda, &c. ‘As is usually the case, where the formation is metaphoric, detached 
rocky hills rise in several parts of this gathering ground, both singly and in small groups, and their influence 
on both the rainfall and the occurrence of high floods cannot be doubted.” 


“YODA-ELA.” 


The Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya being found insufficient to supply Wahal-kada-vewa, resort was had to the Mora- 
oya. From the river a channel, now called “ Yésda-ela,” was cut for a distance of seven or eight miles to unite 
with the Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya within Wahal-kada tank. 

It is to this channel that Mr. Parker reférs in the paragraph quoted above. 

I examined the water-course from its confluence with the Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya up to the anicut on the 
Mora-oya which diverted the stream. The general course of the ela is east-north-east. 

The anicut, constructed on the Mora-oya to enable the water to flow down the Yéda-ela is in the forest, 
half to three quarters of a mile from Namada-vewa village. It is completely washed away, except a few blocks 
(average 3 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 2in.) here and there in the bed. The breadth of the dam was nearly 
70 ft., and the ela starts from the right bank of the Mora-oya immediately above it. The anicut was well placed, 
for, 50 or 60 yards below, the river narrows to 50 ft., and passes through a gorge only 13 ft. wide with large 
boulders on either side, probably natural, but confidently believed by the natives to be the work of the giants of 
old. This would further aid in keeping the water back to pass down the ‘“ Yoda-ela.” 

Two and a half miles down stream near Mawata-vewa, a bemma was thrown across the ela. This, too, is 
breached to 45 ft. breadth and a cutting 8 ft. deep. Some of the stones measure 5 ft. The water was here again 
partially diverted northwards to a village Mekichéwa (now abandoned), where it re-entered the Mora-oya. 

From the dam near Madwata-vewa down to the gal-pdlama (“stone bridge”), at Rambéwa, the “ Yéda-ela” 
winds for another two and a half or three miles. About the point where it passes nearest to Kahata-golléwa the 
villagers have in recent years erected a weir to turn some of the water into their tank. 


* See ante, p. 23. + Sessional Paper XXIII., 1886, p. 3. 
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The gal-palama crosses the channel north and south within half a mile of Rambéwa. Its span was some 
64 ft. between the abutments. Six of the uprights, 8 ft. by 1 ft. by 9 in., are still erect, but none of the cross 
beams and roadway slabs remain. 

The stream then passes along the north side of Rambéwa tank, from which point it winds freely, and only 
joins the Tavalam-halmilléwa-oya after a deviating course of four miles. The united streams flow on to the 
breach in Wahal-kada tank, a distance of two miles or so, and ultimately fall into the Yan-oya. As in the case of 
Padaviya, there are no tanks north of Wahal-kada-vewa for miles. 


RESERVOIR. 


The bed of the tank is overgrown with heavy forest, which covers the embankment and abutting hénna so 
thickly as to prevent any view of the tank being obtained. There are no such points of vantage as occur at 
Padaviya to gaze afar over a sea of forest and grassland. But there are said to be similar open stretches between 
the forest clumps, styled kuddwal. 

The arms of Wuhal-kada-vewa, just as with the Mora-oya and Mugunu-oya in Padaviya, extended up the 
valley of the two streams which fed it. Along the Tavalam-halmilléwa valley, the present villages Puliyan-kulama 
and Bandéra-halmilléwa at least could not have existed when the tank was unbreached and full ; whilst near the 
course of the “ Yoda-ela” the water must have covered both Rambéwa and Gal-kada-wala. This is the minimum 
estimate of the extent of the country submerged. Putting the area covered by the tank at 5 miles by 2 in 
breadth, or 10 square miles—-it can hardly have been less—the acreage would amount to 6,400 acres, or 3,600 less 
than Padaviya-vewa. It would thus seem to rival the “ Giant’s Tank,” as the second largest reservoir in Ceylon.* 


EMBANKMENT. 


A good deal of the tank bund is formed by the ridges Md-hinna and Yakini-kanda, which, as already stated, 
stretch north-north-east, approaching the Lkiri-kanda ridge westward within a couple of miles or less. At about a 
mile north of the great breach the earthen enbankment strikes off north-west from Yakini-kanda, and is carried 
across the low ground until it meets Kkiri-kanda. The goda-horowwa, or high-level sluice, occurs about half-way 
along this enbankment. 

At the point of contact with Yakini-kanda the embankment is immense, and in no part does it seem to 
compare unfavourably with that of Padaviya. Measurement of the inside slope (peramuné) made it 95 ft. 
average, and of the outer slope (pahapola), as much as 130 ft. at one point. The width of the bund is from 15 ft. 
to 20ft. The rela-pana, or “ pitching” of great rubble stones laid in regular lines up to the fiood-level along the 
tank face of the embankment, averages 35 to 40 courses, and near Yakini-kanda even more. 

Between the hill and the goda-horowwa, a distance of about half mile along the summit of the bund, occur 
two or three elephant tracks, which have in the course of years scored it transversely to a depth of 10 ft. or 12 ft.; 
but these are not to be mistaken for breaches caused by floods, 


BREACH. 


The only real breach is the ravine between Md-hinna and Yakini-kanda, where the meda-horowwa, the low- 
level and chief sluice, was placed. This on the occasion of some exceptional flood (perhaps the same that wrecked 
Padaviya) was swept away for ever past recognition. Standing in the bed of the united streams ( Tavalam-hal- 
milléwa-oya and “ Yéda-ela”) and looking up, the hill on either side yawns for a width, from ridge to ridge, of 
200 yards or more. 

It is almost self-evident that the weight of floodwater at this point—the deepest in the tank bed—must 
inevitably carry away any obstruction not massively built throughout of stone, bonded and strengthened by a 
mortar impervious to water. An earthen embankment with a sluice of the usually employed nalal, or escape 
channels, would gradually be abraded and undermined by the scour of the stream. 

The breach has a south-easterly direction, and the present waterway is 30 ft. broad—between the banks 
double that width—with a depth of 10 ft. to 15 ft. 


HIGH-LEVEL SLUICE. 


The goda-horowwa is in very good preservation. Of the bisdkotuwa (silt well) the brickwork is in somewhat 
ruined condition ; but the entire stonework seems as perfect as the day it was finished. It measures 12 ft. by 8 ft. 
The present depth is about 15 ft. including the lining (three courses) of dressed stone slabs 6 ft. 4 in. vertically, 
and the brickwork above them ; but the top portion of the brickwalls has crumbled or fallen in. So perfect are 
the two outlet channels (nalal) of the sluice, that but for the myriads of bats it would be possible to crawl from 
one end to the other through the bund.t Some 17 ft. of the inlet into the disdkotuwa still remain intact. 

As to the irrigable land below the bund served by the two sluices, nothing could be ascertained. All is 
dense forest for miles and miles. It must be left for a regular Inrigation Survey to clear up this and other 
points (¢.g., water supply, maximum flood, channels, object of the tank), which a superficial examination cannot 
be expected to explain. 

SPILL-WATER. 


The only flood-escape known is a “‘ gal-pennuma,” cut through the Md-hinna ridge, about three-quarters of a 
mile south of the breach. 

It seems probable that a rocky depression here was artificially deepened to serve as a spill-water. From 
the channel at the foot of the declivity outside the tank, where its width is 55 ft., to the highest level, the spill is 
87 yards in length. The narrowest point is ten yards further towards the tank. Here the gully is but 19 ft. 
broad, with rock rising almost precipitously 30 ft. to 35 ft. on the south, and the hill towering above at a slope. 

The confined space through which flood waters had to tind their exit may well have hastened the collapse 
of the meda-horowwa and the breaching of the tank. 

The “ wdn-ela,” or spill channel, runs for someway northwards along the foot of the pahapola (outer) 
slope of the hinna, and probably joined the stream after it had passed through the low-level sluice, now breached. 


RUINS. 


There appear to be comparatively fewruins at Wahal-kada. Bétween the “ gal-pennuma”’ and breach, at the 
foot of the tank-side slope of Md-hinna, are the remains of some massively built structure. It was shut off from the 
tank by a_ stone wall or boundary 90 ft. in length. What the building was within this enclosure cannot be 
ee ; there are worked slabs 7 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft., and some tall pillars (fallen) 14 ft. 8 in. by 
10 ft. by 1 ft. 

A single “ dwarf-type ” guardstone was the only piece of ornamental carving found. The natives (as usual 
with such ruins) style this a “ Patirippuwa.” 

Behind Yakini-kanda, outside the tank, and a quarter mile from the breach, are more ruins—a small 
dagaba mound (rifled), a moulded sri-patula stone mounted on piers, a piece of a “ yantra-gala,” and a vihaéré. For 
one of the pillars of the last the stone kota of the dagaba has been utilised, pointing to an attempted restoration 
of a part of the sacred buildings at the expense of others. 

Two slabs bearing Tamil inscriptions are nearer the breach.§ 


* Mr. Parker (“Report on the Giant’s Tank ” (Sessional Paper, XLI., 1881, p. 6) estimates the area in acres of 
Padaviya at 10,000, and of the “Giant’s Tank” at 6,380. 

tJ Two natives crawled three-fourths of the distance. 

} Plate XXVIIL., see ante, p. 23, note. || 

§ Appendix E., Nos. 53, 54. 
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APPENDIX D. 


PADAVIYA-VEW A.” 


Elitile apology is needed for utilising a great part of Mr. H. Parker’s able, and too little known, 
“ Report on the Padaviya Tank.t+” Noaccount of Padaviya-vewa can afford to dispense with most of the full and 
careful details set out therein. Here and there extra footnotes have been added to the record ; and, tacked on 
at the end, a brief notice of the “ Mora-goda” ruing,9J 


PREAMBLE. 


“Although the largest, Padaviya is probably the least known of all the great reservoirs of the Island. The 
general ignorance regarding it is doubtless due to the difficulty of approaching it, for not only is it situated in the 
little known north-eastern corner of the North-Central Province, but it is also surrounded by a wide tract of dense 
forest which, except in its south-eastern part, is totally uninhabited. On the other hand, the middle of its 
embankment is only fifteen miles, in a direct line, from Vildnkulam, in the Northern Province, and it is approached 
by four different footpaths. From the same spot in the embankment to the nearest point on the eastern coast, 
the Bay of Kokkilay, the distance in a direct line is twenty-three miles. 


DESCRIPTION. 


“ Padaviya was formed by constructing a substantial earthen embankment across the valley of a river now 
known as the Md-oya, or, in Tamil, the Paraiyan-dru. The Md-oya is formed by the junction of two smaller 
rivers, the Mora-oya and the Mugunu-oya, immediately above the line of the embankment. 


Mora-oYa. 


“The larger of these tributaries, the Mora-oya, rises on the south western side of the hills that lie half-way 
between Rat-mala-gaha-vewa (at the cross roads on the Madawachchiya and Horowwa-potana road) and Kalpé tank, 
which is at the twentieth mile from Mihintale on the Mihintale and Trincomalee road. Receiving the surplus 
water from the western and northern slopes of these hills, the river, after skirting their base, turns away until a 
point duenorth of them isreached. From this itflows northward until it crosses the Vilankulam and Horowwa-potana 
road at seventeen and a-half miles from Vildykulam. It now makes a wide curve to the east, then to the 
south-east, after which it sweeps round again to the north, reaching a point about thirteen miles to the eastward of 
its crossing at the Vil4nkulam and Horowwa-potana-road. From this it again works round to the north-west 
until it enters Padaviya on the eastern side, where it ends by curling backwards towards the north, near its junction, 
with the Mugunu-oya. Its total course is probably rather more than forty miles. At the tank it looks an insignifi- 
cant stream, with a bed thirty or forty feet wide, and only six or eight feet deep ; but this is doubtless due to the 
fact that its flood-waters have by this time spread over the alluvium adjoining it, and that its erosive power is nearly 
destroyed by the sheet of still water which collects in the reservoir during floods. Before entering the tank it is 
said to be of considerably larger section ; when the amount of rainfall which must be intercepted is considered, 
it is evident that such is likely to be the case. A great part of its course is through a somewhat hilly country, and 
T should infer from this that it has a comparatively rapid fall. Accounts of sudden floods which occur in it tend 
to confirm this opinion. 

“Probably some use has been made of the higher parts of this river, either by diverting water from it by 
means of anicuts or weirs, or by embanking the valley through which it flows ; but at present I have no informa- 
tion regarding these works. In its lower part it has certainly been employed in the former manner. ..... 

“ Half a mile from the village of Kahata-golléwa, and about eleven or twelve miles from the junction of the 
river with the Mugunu-oya, there is said to be a stone dam across the Mora-oya, from which a channel, deep in some 
places, and locally termed ‘Yéda-ela,’ has-been cut to the eastward, to an abandoned tank called Wahal-kada, 
four miles distant. Across this channel there was built a stone bridge, consisting of pairs of pillars, four or five 
feet high, with originally stone beams over them ; but it is now dilapidated. There or no villages on the line of 
the channel or near Wahal-kada tank, the whole of which is now covered with forest. I could obtain no informa- 
tion respecting any other tanks to which water was passed from Wahal-kada, which is not a tank of great size; but 
probably there are some. 


MUGUNU-OYA. 


“This river is much smaller than the Mora-oya ; but it receives the surplus rainfall from several hills on its 
way to Padaviya, and thus has a bed, when it reaches the tank, quite as large as that of the Mora-oya. Its total 
length is not likely to be much more than eighteen miles. Iz rises in the Kuiichuttu Kéralé of the North-Central 
Province, three or four miles to the west of the Vilankulam and Horowwapotana road, and crosses that road at 
about ten miles from Vildnhulam. Tts general course appears to be north-east throughout. 

“ This river has also been utilised in ancient times before it reached Padaviya. At about a mile and a-half 
above! Yakd-vewa, and ten or eleven miles from the junction with the Mora-oya, a pdlama, or bridge, of pairs of stone 
pillars was built across the Mugunu-oya. This was evidently something more than a bridge, since it was also 
employed for diverting water into a large channel which was cut from the spot. After passing through Yakd-vewa, 
where its bank forms a contiuation of the embankment of the tank, the cut channel is carried on nearly parallel 
to the river, but diverging slightly to the north, toa tank termed Mdnéwa, about one and a-half mile distant ; 
thence to Halmilla-potdna, another mile and a-half away ; and finally to Ndmbda-kada, about two and a-half miles 
further. These three latter tanks are all abandoned. From Némbd-kada, which is said to have had two sluices, 
and is considerably larger than the other two tanks, the water passed back into the Mugunu-oya, This channel is 
now altogether overgrown with jungle in the place where I examined it, its breadth was between twenty and 
thirty feet, and its bank (on the low side only) was eight or ten feet high. There are said to be two masonry 
weirs or spillwaters in its course for passing out surplus water. The village of Yakd-vewa, the first tank on the 
channel, is now occupied by a few Sinhalese. This tank is in good order, but rather small ; its bund in its more 
perfect parts is now about sixteen feet high, and of good section, with slopes of two and a-halfto one. The bund 
of Ménéwa is only six or eight feet high. Apparently this is only a pond formed by the channel’s crossing the 
lower part of a subsidiary valley. 

MA-oya. 


“The combined riverst pass out of the breach in Padaviya, and receive the name of Md-oya. For a mile and 
a-half after leaving Padaviya, this river flows due north-west. Then it gradually winds round towards the east in 


* See ante, pp. 28-31. 

+ [Sessional Paper XXIII., 1886, pp. 1°4, 6-10. The paragraphs “Water Supply,” ‘Maximum_ Floods,” 
“Restoration,” and half of “ Watershed,’ have been omitted, as beyond the scope of an Archeological Report on 
Padaviya-vewa.—B. | ; 

t [The Mora-oya enters at Kampdchchi-eba ; the Mugunu-oya in Walanteliya-potdna.—B. | 
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a more or less sinuous course, until at a distance of ten or eleven miles from the tank it arrives at a point known as 
the ‘Vannaddi-palama, where my acquaintance with it ends.* It flows on thence towards the east, until it falls 
into the Kokkilay lagoon, to the south of Mullaittivu, twenty-three miles from the embankment of Padaviya. 

“The Ma-oya is characterised by long level reaches, which always contain water, separated by transverse 
ridges of rock of varying breadth and height. One or two of these occur in each mile, and the drop at them from 
the high to the low side, after the flow of the river has ceased, is usually from eighteen inches to two feet. 
Probably it will be an approximate estimate to put down the general gradient of the bed of the river at about 
three feet per mile. The usual width of the bed is about seventiy feet, but it varies from fifty to more than a 
hundred feet. The depth varies from probably fifteen to nearly twenty-five feet, and the banks are usually steep. 
The river is overhung by immense kumbuk (Terminalia glabra) and other large trees. Where the depth 
diminishes it is quite evident that the floods spread over the ordinary banks until they are confined by a small outer 
bank, which is from thirty to fifty feet distant in the forest, and from three to five feet high. ; 

“ The flow of the river in the north-east monsoon usually begins in the latter part of October, and continues, 
it is said, until the early part or the middle of March ; but after January the discharge is insignificant. The flow 
of the south-west monsoon is commonly very small, and it cannot last long after the end of rains, which are almost 
always light, and of short duration—not more than two weeks—in this part of the Island. 


WATERSHED. 


“T am unable to estimate the separate drainage areas of the two rivers which enter Padaviya, but... . 
I should consider that the total area of the watershed of the reservoir is about 305 square miles. Though of 
course only an approximation, this is known to be not widely wrong, and to be probably within ten square miles 
of the true area. 

“ The limits of the gathering-ground cross the road from Vilaukulam to Horowwa-potana atabout the boundary 
line of the Northern and North-Central Provinces, and again at the 23rd mile from Vilamkulam. On the road 
from Madawachchiya to Horowwa-potana the limits occur one mile north-west of Rat-mala-gaha-vewa, and again at 
about nine miles from the junction with the Trincomalee road... ... 

“As is usually the case where the formation is metamorphic, detached rocky hills rise in several parts of 
this gathering-ground, both singly and in small groups, and their influence on both the rainfall and the occurrence 
of high floods cannot be doubted. The nearest of these groups is close to the tank, and others are only a few 
miles distant. 

“‘ All the valleys of the watershed abound with village tanks, the surplus water of the higher ones passing 
down to the lower ones. Including abandoned tanks, it is said that they number 150. ..... 


RESERVOIR. 


‘“‘ As the embankment is, as above-stated, raised below the confluence of the two rivers (the Mora-oya and 
Mugunu-oya), the valleys down which these flow naturally form a great part of the bed of the reservoir. There is 
also an extensive area of nearly flat ground in the lower part of the bed of the tank, in which large open spaces 
(termed ‘ kuddwal’), overgrown with tall ramba-grass, are separated by clumps of trees, to which the term 
‘diwal, or islands, is given. This open ground extends parallel to the bund for a total length of perhaps eight 
miles ; but it is not of any great width. When seen from any elevation, this extent, covering perhaps 2,500 acres, 
has the appearance of a vast park. There is arocky hill projecting into the tank, from which such an excellent view 
of this park is obtainable that it goes by the name of Htwm-balana-kanda, “ Far-looking Hill.” When one comes to 
examine the park at closer quarters, however, the pleasure soon vanishes; and forcing one’s way through the tall, 
sharp-edged, tangled grass is exhausting work. An unbroken extent of high forest hems in the park. There are 
twelve ‘ déwal’ in Padaviya, in which the ground level is only one or two feet at the most above the adjoining 
expanse ; and eighteen ‘kuddwal, each of which has its distinctive name.t In plan, the reservoir will have a 
compressed appearance near the middle, where the high ground which separates the two rivers must project 
considerably into the bed. On each side of this ridge a long arm of the tank must extend up the valleys down which 
the rivers flow, that up the Mora-oya valley being considerably larger than the other. How far these arms stretch 
is quite uncertain, for even when viewed from the adjoining hills everything is concealed under one uniform 
clothing of forest. 

EMBANKMENT. 


“The position of the embankment is decidedly the best that could be selected, and it is in every way admirable. 
Throughout a considerable part of the line high ground and rocky ridges have been utilised, so as to save much 
earthwork, and also afford a suitable site for a flood-escape. The total length of the embankment is, I think, about 
three miles ; but it is very difficult to estimate distances correctly when finding one’s way through thick jungle, 
and the length may prove to be less. About two miles of this—all the deeper parts, in fact—run east and west in 
a straight line, except that part of a hill known as Deyiyanné-kanda intervenes nearly midway. From the western 
end of this straight bank the line turns towards the south-west, so as to follow the higher parts of some slightly 
elevated ground which is found in that direction, and also to pass over a long ridge of projecting gneiss which was 
adopted as the chief flood-escape, or “spillwater.” In the thorny jungle beyond this rock the bund gradually 
ends, and I have allowed, in the above estimate of its length, forits terminating half a mile away. On the eastern 
side of the rock the bank is about fifteen feet high. After descending at a slope of two to one for the first five or 
six feet, it has a long side slope of about six to one towards the tank. The pitching of small boulders and wedged 
stones which is laid along the whole inner face of the embankment, up to flood-level, from this flood-escape to the 


* [A quarter of a century previous to Mr. Parker’s discovery of the “ Vanndddi-pdlama,” Mr. R. Morris, Assistant 
Agent of Nuwarakalaviya, lost himself in the vicinity :— _ 

July 19, 1861.—To Gal-vetiya on the bank of the Mora-oya, where I encamped for the night. This place is about 
three miles from Morakéwa, the last village on the road to Padivil-kulam. 

“ July 21.—Padivil-kulam. I started yesterday morning intending to shoot my way to this, but unfortunately after 
unsuccessfully firing at a herd of elephants, lost my way. It was about 7 A.M. when we found we were completely lost, 
and we wandered about the jungle till the afternoon, when fortunately struck the river [Md-oya] leading from Padivil 
towards the sea. But for this we should, perhaps, have been irretrievably lost, as the guide supposed we were far away on 
the opposite side of the tank. We wandered at random without compass or means of ascertaining our position. After 
following up the river for six or seven miles we at length reached my encampment at 5 P.M.”—B. | 

+ The names of the “kuddwa!” are as follows :— 


Diwul-kudawa _ Eluwa-hengichchi-mulla Katu-potina 
Galahiti-kudawa Kumbala-gala-eliya Meda-potana 
Mahapanwila-eliya Wiailiakkidanguwé-eliya Wannammaduwé-potana 
Hawagala-eliya Tluk-kudéwa Kottamulla-potana 
Maha-wadigé-diwa Mahé Adambangolla Welé-potana 
Deviyanné-kanda-eliya Kaduru-gas-pitiya Pitala-potana 


[I append a fuller list, grouped, of the grass reaches ( potdna ; eliya) wooded clumps and knolls (huddawa ; duwa- 
 goda); and pools (eba), within Padaviya-vewa, as inserted in a rough plan of the tank made by me from particulars 
furnished by villagers of Alut-halmilléwa, Bo-gaha-vewa, and Morakéwa :— 

Kotta-mulla, Katu (3), Vel, Pitala, Meda (3), Kaduru-gas, Kosak-mulla, Iluk, Walanteliya, Wa, Wannam-maduwa, 
Kirimeti, Labu (potdna); Vilaiigu-binda-galvetiya, Adikéri-gala, Kendebé, Muwa-gala, Kumbala-gala, Eluwa-hengichcha- 
gala, Mahapanwila, Helamba-cala, Hava-gala, Havi-gala, Talapa-gala, Guru-pas-pahe, Navarak-kada-mulla (eliya); luk, 
Divul, Gala-hiti (kuddva); Maha-w4digé, Rata-miris-widiya (duwa), Mora-goda (2) (yoda); Kenda, Kampachchi 
(eba).—B. | 
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eastern extremity, is here some ten feet below the crest of the bank. As this point is nearly half a mile from the 
open bed of the tank, from which it is separated by dense thorny jungle, I am unable to say how high above the 
bed the top of the bund really is at the spot. I believe that, as it reaches the deeper part of the tank, the 
embankment gradually increases in section and height above flood-level. Half a mile further to the north-east, 
where the bund turns towards the east, the height may be thirty feet, with a top width of ten or fifteen feet, and 
side slopes of nearly three to one. The top of the pitching is stillabout ten feet below the crest of the bank. At 
about a quarter of a mile further on the high ground is left, and the embankment increases in size. Ata mile 
from the bend the bank abuts against the slope of Deyiyanné-kanda, and at this place the Etum-balana-kanda, which 
is connected with the former hill by a saddleback, projects into the tank. For more than a quarter of a mile no 
bund is now required; it then begins afresh on the eastern side of the hill, and in about half a mile further 
arrives at the main breach, Its section for nearly a quarter of a mile back, where a path is cleared along it, so that 
it can be examined, is very substantial. Its total height there may be forty or forty-five feet, of which the pitch- 
ing covers twenty-five. Its top width is from fifteen to twenty feet, and the side slopes are about two and a half 
to one, but three to one on the inner face until the pitching is reached. Near the breach the embankment appears 
to be higher, but owing to the manner in which the Md-oya has cut away the ground, the height above the bed of 
the reservoir is difficult to estimate. Before reaching the breach the river flows for some distance along the foot 
of the bund, and it has cut away a considerable part of the earthwork, so that nearly all the pitching is lying in its 
bed for a length of 200 or 300 yards. The pitching is larger, and contains more wedged stones than that used in 
other parts of the bank where the height is less. Its average contents near the breach may be twoanda half cubic 
feet, while for the whole bund the average is probably not much over one foot. Beyond the breach the embank- 
ment only continues for about half a mile before it ends against rising ground. More or less parallel ridges of rock 
then occur for nearly half a mile further, in a band about 200 yards broad, and gradually extend into the tank 
towards the south-east. At the back of these was built the city now called ‘ Wora-goda, to which allusion has 
already been made. 


BREACHES. 


“One ancient breach (almost certainly the one which was repaired by Pardkrama B4hu) was caused in the 
embankment. It was situated at about a quarter of a mile north-east of the rocky flood-escape, which has been 
previously mentioned, and it appears to have been about 150 feet wide, and to have been at a slightly higher level 
than the bed of the tank. When it was repaired the bank was raised round the front (or tank side) of it in a flat 
curve according to the custom still adhered to by Sinhalese villagers. This new bank is about 200 feet long, and 
is as high as the rest of the bund, though perhaps not quite so substantial. The flood which poured through the 
breach cut away most of the soil at the back of the bund, and a pool of water, 400 or 500 feet long and 150 wide, 
always stands at the site. Its bed may be twenty feet below the ground level. It is known as the Kéyipi-eba. 

‘There are two other minor breaches in this part of the bund, at elephant tracks or ancient footpaths, but 
apparently they are above the former spill-level, and are quite unimportant. 

“The main breach is about a quarter of a mile from the eastern end of the embankment, and is formed in the 
old course of the Md-oya, which now flows through it in a sharp curve. The whole site is rocky, consisting of 
felspathic gneiss, decomposed at the surface, but solid and almost uncracked below. In the line of the embank- 
ment the bed of the breach is about 230 feet wide, the embankment meeting the river obliquely at the site ; but 
the actual breadth of the breach (or river) is only 150 feet. This is exceedingly small for such a tank as 
Padaviya. It will be noticed that the former breach, which Pardkrama Bahu repaired, had the same width as the 
narrowest part of this one. As the site of that breach is less protected by rock than this one, I conclude that it 
was not in existence for a very long period before being repaired ; that is, that it was most probably formed during 
the twelfth century. When one looks down from the bund into the existing breach it is found to be sufficiently 
imposing, notwithstanding its narrowness ; and I estimated its depth at ninety feet below the crest of the embank- 
ment. ‘The ends of the bank adjoining it are very steep, especially that on the eastern side, which has chiefly felt 
the effect of the floods that have poured through the breach. It is entirely owing to the rocky site that the breach 
is not at least double, its not treble, its present width. A deep pool of water always stands in the line of the 
embankment, and as it is not easily approachable the credulity of the neighbouring villagers has attributed to it 
an extravagant depth. I had no opportunity of sounding it, but I shall be surprised if it exceeds fifteen feet.* 

‘‘ Beyond this chasm there is one very small breach, through which a path of some kind appears to have passed. 
It seems to be nearly at the ancient spill-level. 


SLUICES. 


“At about the point above-mentioned, where the bund begins to turn to the east, a fine old sluice, known as the 
goda-horrowwa, or high-level sluice, still remains in moderate order. It is approached by an excavated channel 
of large section, and undoubtedly it is considerably above the bed of the tank. It consists of a masonry inlet, a 
bisdkotuwa (or valve-pit without valves), and a double culvert. The bisdkotuwa is about twelve feet square and 
fourteen feet deep at present ; and the culverts, which are rectangular in section, are each two feet wide and about 
two feet ten inches high at the outlet, where one large cover-stone stretches across the whole work. The culverts 
are separated longitudinally by a wall two feet four inches thick. The bisékotuwa is built in the usual manner of 
great slabs of stone—well-cut and rectangular on the face and joints, but rough at the back—which are laid on 
edge, with a backing of brickwork set in mortar. There are ten courses of these slabs. The masonry of the inlet 
is somewhat peculiar, and is of a style seen only in these great works. It consists of a vertical wall built in unequal 
courses of well-cut blocks—more or less irregular in shape but with rectangular faces—and terminated by a thin 
horizontal coping, composed of a string-course surmounted by a plain cnrved receding moulding. At intervals in 
the face large ‘headers’ are inserted in the vertical joints, and they all possess deep sockets, usually in both their 
upper and lower beds, for the reception of the adjoining courses. The outer ends of these headers thus project 
considerably beyond the face of the wall. This style of work was evidently adopted in order to prevent the wall 
from slipping outwards ; but it has been ineffectual, and nearly-all the face is in a more or less ruinous condition. 
There was a brick backing of this inlet, but I am unable to say whether it extended so far back as to unite with 
the backing of the bisdkotuwa. Probably it is a separate work. The outlet channel from this sluice is compara- 
tively narrow, being only from eight to twelve feet wide. It is in deep and rather rocky cutting, like the inlet ; 
and at 100 feet from the sluice it is partly cut through solid rock, perhaps, as no wedge-holes are visible, by means ~ 
of fire. I shall return to this channel afterwards. 

“At present there is no other sluice in the embankment ; but on the eastern side of the great breach, at the 
foot of the inner face of the bank, many excellently cut stones are to be seen. They are of varying sizes, and some 
are finely dressed. This was clearly the ruin of some important structure, and the position proves that the struc- 
ture could be nothing but a sluice. The stones are much too low for a flood-escape or spillwater, but they are near 
the level at which a sluice would be built. As they are inside the tank, and would be deeply covered with water 
when the tank was full, it is evident that they constitute the remains of a second sluice which once existed at the 
eastern side of the breach. If they had formed part of a spillwater, many of the numerous stones used for sucha 


*(“ August 24, 1853.—Padivil. Visited the breach of the embankment of the tank. The spot is a striking one ; 
but not so impressive as that at Kald-vewa, or indeed, at Hurulu-vewa. Perhaps the reason is that in the case of Padivil, 
the whole of the masonry has been carried away, and nothing but a rent in the vé-kanda is visible. Here also it is 
worthy of remark that the breach appears to have taken place at a spot where the artificial embankment joins natural 
high ground, which has been taken advantage of in constructing the tank. At Hurulu-vewa it is the same thing; and at 
Kala-v20a also.” (J. Northmore, Assistant Agent).—B.] 
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work would be found lower down the river ; but I have seen only about three stones, which may possibly have been 
carried away by floods. Such aspillwater would have been fully thirty-five or forty feet high at this site ; and the 
materials used in it would have filled up the whole river for a short distance below. But in the case of a sluice 
the deep pool in the breach would easily hide the stones which were washed into it. According to tradition, this 
sluice was termed the meda-horrowwa, not because it was literally the “ middle-sluice ” (which would imply the 
existence of a third one near the eastern end of the embankment), but because in the other tanks with several 
sluices the meda-horowwa is always the sluice which is built at the deeper part of the embankment. This ancient 
sluice, therefore, received the name which was given to others in similar sites. 

‘Tt willat once be supposed that the great breach was due to some leakage, or other defect, at this sluice ; but 
there is no evidence that such was the case. The available evidence is, in fact, opposed to this view. If the 
breach were begun at the sluice itself, it is almost certain that the whole of the stonework and the adjoining soil 
would have been carried away. This is more especially the case on account of the sharp curve in the river, 
which at this spot deflects the flood-water against the very site where these cut stones are still to be seen. It is 
extremely probable, therefore, that the sluice was carried away rather by the subsequent action of floods than 
at the first bursting of the tank. 

‘‘ Considering that there are three minor breaches in the bund, all of which are little, if anything, above the 
former spill-level, and which, it may be assumed, were partially worn down at the time when the tank burst (when 
tanks were generally neglected throughout the Island), it seems to be unlikely that the breach was caused by a high 
flood, which rose over another low place near the sluice. In such a case we should expect to find breaches, though 
probably smaller ones, formed at some of the other sites. Again, the position of the breach in the original line of 
the river is very significant when we take into consideration the fact that nearly all great breaches are formed in 
the original lines of rivers. If they were commonly due to the flow of an exceptionally high flood over a low place 
in the embankment, they would be found to occur anywhere, from one end of the bank to the other, and, as at 
Mé-maduwa, in the Northern Province, and Hen-gamuwa, in the North-Western Province—each of which had four 
large breaches cut at the same time—two or more breaches would often be formed. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is quite unusual to meet with more than one large breach in an embankment. On the other hand, as regards 
Padawiya, one would suppose that a substantial embankment which had resisted all floods at this spot for 900 years 
could never give way by leakage. Still, of the two hypotheses, I incline to the latter ; and I consider that the 
probable cause of the final bursting of Padaviya was leakage under the embankment at the place where it was 
earried across the Md-oya.* I may mention, also, that if the tank were full up to spill-level, and what I have 
estimated to be nearly the maximum flood poured into it without diminution for twenty-four hours, the water-level 
would have been raised less than two feet six inches. It would appear, therefore, that ample time would be given 
for the inhabitants of the city to fill up any low places. 


FLoop Escarss. 

“ The chief and perhaps the only, spillwater or flood-escape was that to which reference has been made, half 
a mile south-west of the goda-horowwa, and about the same distance from the open part of the tank. Tt is entirely 
natural, and is in every way a very suitable site. Running in the line of the embankment, with its crest nearly ata 
- uniform level throughout, this spillwater is formed by a ridge of hard gneiss, 500 or 600 feet long. Insome places 
the rock is cracked or broken into large and nearly rectangular blocks, which have led the villagers who have seen 
them to suppose that the spillwater is partly artificial, and constructed, as they affirm, by giants. There is a clear 
overfall for fifteen feet or more on the outer side, and a gradual slope up to the spillwater on the inner side, from 
the open bed of the tank. When the floodwater passed over the rock it was received and conveyed away by a deep 
excavated channel, which runs in a straight course, diverging slightly from the line of the embankment, until it 
passes near the northern end of the Kdyipi-eba. Up to this point the breadth of its bed varies from sixty to 
one hundred feet, with regular side slopes of about one-half to one, anda depth of fifteen or twenty feet. Beyond 
the Kayipi-eba its character changes, and it meets with, and appropriates the line of, a natural shallow water-course 
which comes from the north-north-west, and here turns to the north-north-east. It has a low raised bank on its 
inner or southern side—adjoining the tank—in some places, but its depth is only three or four feet, while its width 
is more than a hundred feet. It is said to run on in this manner until it joins the Mé-oya, seven miles below the 
breach ; but the time at my disposal did not permit me to follow it to its outfall, as I should prefer to have done. 

“Tt is stated that a natural goda-wana, or high-level spillwater, also exists near a rock called Kirala-gala, about 
two miles south-west of the existing sluice ; but levels taken over the ground will alone show whether such is the 
case or not. Statements of this kind are, however, nearly always correct. The footpath which passes over 
Kirala-gala does not encounter any trace of an embankment, as it should do if there is a spill-water near the spot ; 
but all is covered by such thick jungle that the exact site of this goda-wdna is somewhat uncertain. To the east 
of the rock there is certainly a very small shallow water-course which falls to the north, away from the tank ; 
but whether this actually conveyed any part of the flood-waters or not may be doubted. However, as the 
tradition is likely to have some foundation in fact, I think that there may possibly have been a second flood- 
escape somewhere south-east of Kirala-gala. Nothing but a survey will clear up this matter, seeing that the path 
from the tank passes through thick jungle for a mile and a half before the site is reached. 

‘A third spillwater, of small size, may perhaps have been opened at about a mile and a half east of the great 
breach ; but this is also extremely doubtful, and can only be decided by an actual survey. At about half a mile, if 
not more, from the nearest part of the tank, I met with a large cut channel into which flowed a stream that came 
from the direction of the reservoir. Here, again, the relative levels cannot be ascertained by simple inspection, 
and the dense jungle prevented me from examining the water-course to its source. The people who best know the 
forest below Padaviya informed me that this was a stream from the reservoir; but I am not sure that they had 
ever examined it ; and my own impression is that it is not connected with the tank. 


CHANNELS, 
‘From the rock behind the existing sluice or goda-horowwa, where we left the outlet channel, two channels 


were opened to convey waier to the irrigable lands lying on that side of the Ma-oya. One of them runs towards 
the west and the other towards north-north-east. That there is high unirrigable ground between the two to the 
north-north-west is evident from the fact that water occasionally flows three feet deep, down a wide shallow 
water-course, from this direction-—-running, in fact, towards the sluice. On each side of this high ground an 
ancient paddy field must have been formed. 

“After a very short course, the western channel meets with, and crosses the line of, the Kdaytpi-eba, that is, 
of the flood which escaped through what may be termed Pardkrama’s breach. Of course the flood entirely destroyed 
the channel at this place; but it has been very well and substantially restored. Across the line taken by the 
flood a strong bank of earth was built on each side of the channel, and faced on both sides with large wedged 
stones, for a length of about 400 feet. It is to be understood that both the inside and outside of both banks are 
entirely covered with this pitching. This altogether dams up the Kdayipi-eba at its lower end. Immediately 
beyond this place the channel from the flood-escape is encountered, and is allowed to pass through the irrigation 
channel at the level of the bed of the latter, which is here unprotected by banks. After the floods had ceased, a 
temporary dam would easily be raised so as to pass on the water from the sluice down the proper channel, Once 
free from the flood channel the irrigating channel runs straight on to the irrigable land. At about a quarter of 


* The above remarks respecting the bursting of tanks in Ceylon are applicable only to the larger tanks ; as ordinary 
village tanks always possess flood-escapes of inadequate size, they have generally been breached by water which passed 
over their bunds, and thus we find that breaches have occurred in all parts of their banks, 
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a mile further on it ends at the ground level, having evidently reached the paddy field. Perhaps, however, a little 
water was carried on to a more distant part of the field. The average depth of this channel is four feet, and the 
breadth of its bed is about twenty feet. 

“The channel to the north-north-east turns away as soon as the rock behind the sluice is passed, and runs, in 
nearly straight line, almost parallel to the stream from the flood-escape. I was unable to trace it out to its union 
with the paddy field, but it appeared to be likely to run on for some considerable distance. It is much overgrown 
with jungle ; in other respects it resembles the western channel. 

“ From the meda-horowwa no channels were cut. This will appear to be a rather extraordinary circumstance ; 
but a search below the breach has not revealed any, and there are no ancient paddy fields near the river. The use 
to which this sluice was devoted will be explained shortly. 

“Tt has been already stated that a series of ridges of gneiss run on beyond the end of the bund (in reality 
they begin at the breach), towards the south-east, for half a mile or more. Ata short distance behind these rocks 
a small water-course found its way into the reservoir when the water was low, Tt was about a quarter of a mile 
long. Near the head of this water-course the crest of the ground which separated the tank from the river was 
very low indeed ; and this was taken advantage of, probably long after the tank was first made. The small water- 
course was deepened at the place until water could flow out of the tank towards the river. A deep narrow channel 
was then cut from the crest of the dividing-ridge to convey this water, and from the channel it was distributed 
through and round the large city that existed here. 


“ VANNADDI-PALAMA.” 

“The course and general character of the Md-oya, after it leaves the breach, have been described, up to what 
is now called the ‘ Vanndddi-pdlama,’ estimated to be ten and a half miles down the river, but probably rather less.* 

“ The ‘Vanndddi-pdlama’ is an ancient stone dam or weir, which is entitled to take one of the foremost places 
among the great structures of the kind in Ceylon. It is carried obliquely, northward and southward, across the 
Mé-oya, in a gentle down-stream curve, at a point where the river was naturally about 100 feet wide in its bed. 
The total discharging length of the dam is 524 feet ; its breadth near the northern end is 28 feet 9 inches, and near 
the southern end 33 feet 6 inches ; and it varies in height from 4 to about 10 feet. It is solidly built, in a very 
substantial manner, of large, and, as a rule, very well cut rectangular stones—especially in both faces and on the 
surface. The inner work, or filling, is usually smaller and rougher, and consists partly of wedged and dressed 
stones, and partly of smail common boulders. Some of the larger stones used for the flooring, &c., measure about 
7 feet 9 inches by 2 feet by 1 foot 3 inches ; and the heaviest one that I measured weighs about a ton and a quarter. 
The average weight of the flooring and face stones is probably about half a ton. The up-stream face is more or 
less verticle ; the down-stream face has a varying rough batter of twelve or eighteen inches, which was obtained 
by stepping the courses inward as the work ascended. The face stones are laid in irregular courses, and the floor 
or crest was horizontal throughout. The curve appears to have been given to the dam in order that some projecting 
rocks might be included in the line. At each end of the dam two or three courses of good stones are built up 
square across the line of the dam, so as to form a low protecting wall for the river bank. At the northern end this 
wall is turned back northwards for about six feet, and behind it a large mass of rough brickwork has been laid for . 
about twenty feet. I observed no mortar in any part of the work, but it is just possible that the floods have 
washed out all that was laid in the upper part of the dam. 

“In some respects the site is not a suitable one for such a dam, as the river makes an awkward bend at the 
spot. It is, I think, evident that this position was selected partly on account of the rock foundation, there being 
no more rock for half a mile up-stream. At that distance, however, much more rock is visible than at the point 
where the dam is built. Perhaps one may conclude from this that the present site was partly adopted as being the 
nearest suitable point below the place where it was found that channels could be taken out to the irrigable lands to 
which the structure was intended to divert water. 

“The bend in the river has naturally deflected the more rapid part of the current against the northern bank, 
with the apparent result of cutting out a breach round that end of the original dam or weir. This was made good, 
as in the case of the tékkam on the Aruvi-dru, by adding to the dam, so as to carry the stonework across the 
breach.- Such is the only rational explanation of the fact that, measuring from the centre of the original line of 
the river, the dam extends 346 feet to the northward and only 160 feet to the southward. The dam really extends 
for 290 feet into the jungle beyond what was the northern river bank, without including the protective works at the 
end. After this, of course, the floods poured over the whole length of the weir, washing away most of the soil at 
the back one front for that distance, and even excavating a pool at the low side for fifty or sixty feet beyond the 
northern end. 

“ Notwithstanding the enormous length of the dam, in comparison with the breadth of the river (which I have 
previously stated to average about seventy feet in its bed), almost the whole length has been greatly damaged by 
floods, and very little of the original flooring remains in situ. In three places—at the middle of the stream, and 
néar each end of the dam—there is a complete breach, where almost all the stones have been carried away. In 
the central part of the middle breach there is hardly a stone left. Trees are now growing in several places on the 
dam, and, considering its position in this dense forest, the whole forms an unexpected and inposing sight. 


CHANNELS FROM THE DAM. 


“ Owing to a very heavy fall of rain which occurred at the time of my visit, and the dense jungle which 
covers everything, I was unable to trace out the channels that were cut from the ‘ Vanndddi-pdlama.’ I crossed 
what appeared to be the northern channel, at about a quarter of a mile away in the forest : 1t had a width of about 
seventy feet. My guides said that they have met with the southern channel at a considerable distance away in the 
forest. These channels do not leave the river from a point very near the dam; probably one would find their 
inlet at about a quarter of a mile up the stream. They were doubtless intended to convey water to the large area 
of land lying to the west and south of the Kokkilay lagoon. 


OBJECT OF PADAVIYA-VEWA. 


“The purpose for which the Meda-horowwa was constructed will now be seen, as well as the reason why no 
channels were cut from it. It was evidently built in order to pass down the river a constant flow of water, 
which the ‘ Vanndddi-pdlama’ diverted down these two channels. If the dam is about nine miles in a direct line 
from the breach of Padaviya, there must be an ample extent of irrigable land which formed the ancient paddy 
fields, lying between it and the coast, on both sides of the Md-oya. The irrigation of this land, then, was the main 
object of Padaviya ; and the position of that reservoir at such a distance from it is apparently due to the fact 
that no other equally suitable site could be found nearer the irrigable land. The unknown city at Padaviya was a 


later construction, and its existence has nothing to do with the formation of the reservoir near it. That the 


anicut is not of much later date than the tank is proved by the bricks that are found occasionally in the dam itself, 


but chiefly round the northern end. These bricks closely resemble in size and proportions those which are laid in 
the goda-horowwa at Padaviya. Many of them are radiated ; these appear to have been originally burnt with a 
view to their use in a ddgaba, from which object the urgency of the repair of the breach in the dam may have 
caused them to be diverted. If this was the case, the dam was probably in existence before the tank was made. 


; * It would be difficult to produce a better proof of our apathy and ignorance regarding the interesting and 
important works which the ancient Sinhalese have left behind, than the simple fact that, after nearly one hundred years’ 
occupation of the District, the “ Vanndddi-pdlama” has remained unknown to us up to the present time. 
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“The area irrigated by means of the goda-horowwa at Padaviya must have been comparatively small for such 
a large reservoir ; with an average depth of perhaps ten feet at that sluice the water discharged through the two 
culverts may have sufficed for about 6,500 or 7,000 acres of paddy fields. It is manifest that such a gigantic tank 
would never be constructed if this were to be all the benefit derivable from it ; and it is clear, therefore, that the 
‘ Vannaddi-palama,’ with its channels, forms part of the same scheme. 


HistoricaL Novricss. 


EMr. Parker prefaces his description of Padaviya tank with some “ Historical Notices.” These, with further 
light, may have to be modified in part, as well as supplemented, but are given here as they stand.J 


“ Owing to the neglect of the Sinhalese chroniclers to note the visits paid to it by the kings of Ceylon, 
the history of this enormous reservoir is all but unknown. Its construction is attributed to Mah4 Séna 
(276-302 &.D:), 2". Persons . .. . state that the original name of the tank was Mahé Ratmala. Under this 
name (fattamdla-kandaka) we find it included among the “sixteen tanks” made by Maha Séna.* In further 
confirmation of this identification, I am able to state that the bricks employed in the sluice at Padaviya date 
from, at any rate, nearly the time of Maha Séna, even if they were not actually made during his reign. The 
other names of the tank are said to have been Rat-mala-vetiya, Mahé Kulunéwa, Padavi-dora,t and Mahé Padaviya, 
and perhaps two more, which my informant could not remember.t 

“ The next record of the existence of Padaviya was possibly contained in an inscription which was cut in the 
rock on a high hill at the back of the embankment. Unfortunately, however, this inscription has been completely 
destroyed by persons who hoped to discover a treasure concealed beneath it. It can hardly have been later than 
the end of the fifth century a.p. 

‘“ We now come to some doubtful references contained in the inscriptions published by Dr. E. Miller ;§ butit 
is more than probable that some at least of these relate to other tanks with somewhat similar names. Possibly, 
however, the word ‘ Pahavilaka, in the Ratgallégama inscription (No. 64) may be intended for Padaviya ; and the 
modern Tamil name Paizvil shows that among its various designations it possessed a termination in vila. 

‘The next information regarding the tank occurs ina fine pillar inscription, which I was fortunate enough to 
discover in the forest below the embankment, at the site of an ancient town which is now called ‘Moragoda.’ ‘This 
inscription was cut by orders of Kassapa VI., who ascended the throne in 954 a.p., and is supposed to have reigned 
ten years. As, however, this inscription is dated, and gives an account of his doings in his sixteenth year, and as 
he dates another inscription in his eleventh year, the ‘ Mahawansa’ is clearly wrong in assigning this monarch only 
ten years. The inscription at Mora-goda is the most interesting of its kind, and fortunately it is not all devoted to 
the religious communities and their meetings. Reference is made in it to the tank and the paddy land and the 
irrigable jungle ; and the king enacts certain regulations for controlling or benefiting the inhabitants. Among 
other things he states, that ‘‘ having proceeded into the jungle in his chariot, and having written (an account of) 
all the trees, people may (now) enter far, when the sun is high, for firewood and water.” He adds that ‘on 
account of the loss suffered by the dependents (of the priesthood), which elephants are causing, any of the cultiva- 
tors of the paddy fields at this village may drive them (the elephants) away with fire.’ And further, that “the 
people of this city shall not dig the bed of the tank ; in a place where there are trees or jungle they shall not cut 
grass. A perpetual privilege is given, he declared.” Finally, he concludes with the penal clause :—‘‘ The grant 
which these people have cut having been set up, if any person in this present life shall destroy it, he shall become 
like the body of crows or dogs.”’|| 

“ Tf Dr. Miiller is right in identifying the ‘ Pahanéwila’ of the Mihintalé inscription (No. 121)§ as Padaviya, 
Mahinda IIT. (4.p. 997-1013) granted the royal revenues from ‘the ground around the tank’ to the Et-vihdra, at 
Mihintalé. This gift was not a very important one, ifit really refers to Padaviya, for it effectually excludes the 
greater part of the irrigated lands, which were far from the reservoir. 

‘“‘ By orders of Parakrama Bahu I. (1154-1185) a short inscription was cut on a pillar which stands on the 
embankment of the reservoir. Though it makes no special reference to Padaviya, its position leads one to suppose 
that this tank was included among those which he states that he caused to be repaired. That such was really 
the case is proved by the Mahdwansa, which mentions that he caused to be restored many ancient breached tanks, 
Minnéri, Kald-vewa, Padi-vewa, &c.** 

‘« Following this are the inscriptions of Nissanka Malla (1187-1196), which include Padaviya by name among 
the great tanks at which he prohibited the killing of fish and other living creatures. 

“ During the reign of the Tamil conqueror Magha, one or perhaps two Hindé temples may have been 
constructed at the town ‘Moragoda’ below the embankment. At the more important of the town may be seen three 
long Tamil inscriptions, cut on large slabs, in characters of about this period. The letters are very much worn, ° 
and only parts of one inscription can be deciphered with any accuracy. Though it consists merely of a list of lamps: 
presented to the temple, with their donors, its presence sufficiently indicates that the tank continued in good order 
up to the middle of the thirteentk century.}t 

‘Possibly some later reference to Padaviya may occur in some Sinhalese work ; but probabilities render it 
very unlikely. It is evident from the dilapidated state of the few ruins, and the heavy forest which has entirely 
overgrown both them and the whole paddy field, that the reservoir has been breached for some hundreds of years. 
The mere fact that trees of such slow growth as ebony have spread over the site of the city which formerly 
existed here, is a proof the long period that has elapsed since the place was abandoned. 

“In the time of Mahadathika Mah4ndga (9-21 a.p.) the ‘Panda-vépi Vihdra was in existence ; but it seems 
unlikely that this was the name of any vihdra at Padaviya, since the tank was not constructed until a later date. 
It is possible that reference is made to a vihara at Panduwas Nuwara. A monastery was established at Moragoda 
long before Maha Séna’s time ; but its name, like that of the city which was afterwards founded there, is unknown. 
The name of the city occurs in Kassapa’s inscription, but most unfortunately two letters of it have been broken 
way. It began with a letter which is either Hi or Bhi, and it appears to have consisted of three letters, with the 
termination pura.tt 

“In the time of Vijaya Bahu (1047-1097), according to the compilers of the second part of the Maha- 
wansa, the ‘Panddviya Vehera’ was restored; but this certainly relates to one of the ddgabas at Panduwas 
Nuwara, in the North-Western Province, where the tank still bears the name of Pandd-vewa. 


* Mahdwansa, XXXVII. 48. 
+ [This name “ The Gateway to Padaviya,” is usually applied to Wahal-kada-vewa, or “ the Gateway Tank.” —B. } 
The four names of Padaviya-vewa given to me by the natives of the nearest villages were (1) Padaviya, 
(2) Maha Kulunéwa, (3) Mata-nam Maha Sagara, (4) Rat-malavetiya.—B. | 
§ “Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon,” p. 42. 
| [See supra, Appendix H., No. 65.—B. 
q “Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon,” pp. 83, 117. 
** Mahawansa, UXIX., 31. [See supra, Appendix E., No. 66.—B. ]. 
tt [See supra, Appendix E., Nos. 67, 68, 69.—B. | 
{ The bricks used in one of the buildings at the monastery are decidedly older in type than those employed in the 
sluice built by Maha Séna ; and they leave no doubt in my mind that this structure is of an earlier date than the tank— 
perhaps two centuries earlier. Before the tank was made, the monks who resided at the spot could always find an ample 
water-supply in the adjoining river, the pools in which have not been known to be dry. If the vihéra mentioned in 
Mahadathika’s time be at Padaviya, it is almost certainly this one, there being no other ruin of the same early age; but 
one would expect to find it bearing a different name. 
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“T now conie to another disputed matter, the question whether Padaviya is the tank which was. termed the 
‘Sea of Pardkrama.’ With regard to this, I fully endorse Sir Emerson Tennent’s opinion that itis not, The 
statement regarding it in the second part of the Mahdwansa (68-39), Sinhalese edition, is as follows :— Big 

Pera ita kudavi Patiduvewa (the Pali edition has ‘ Pandavapi’) wadana lada usbew hé.ayamvitareti 
tahawuru miyara etikota sorowwak sahita itd usvi manadiya [Panda wadand magakda karawd Perakum muhudaya 
yana vyavaharayada tebi. E medivi: diwehi galamudunehi Keleskulu siri usulana séyakda karavi. ; 


With the aid of the Pali edition this may be translated as follows :— » 


‘He (Pardkrama Bahu) having enlarged the ancient very small Pandu-vewa, having raised up the high and 
long and wide strong embankment, together with a sluice, having held up the very high great sheet of water 
(mahdvaripdtan), and having caused a spill-water (jalaniggaman) to be made, established the usage of the (term) 
‘Parakrama Sea,’ At that central island, on the summit of the rock, he caused a splendid dagaba, known as 
Kelasakuta, to be made.’* 


“Tt is quite evident that this in no way agrees with the statement, also found in the Mahdwansa, which 
includes Padaviya with Minnéri and Kald-vewa as an ancient and, on account of its association, a great breached 
tank which Pardkrama Béhu merely repaired. There is also no central island at the reservoir, and the only rock 
which projects into the bed of the tank, from the embankment, has no ruined ddgaba on its summit. The only 
ruin which I discovered on this rock was the remains of a house of some kind, which possessed a few wedged stone 
pillars, and had an entrance of three stone steps. Furthermore, no spillwater has been built, or even ‘“ made,” at 
Padaviya, the escape being over a long natural ridge of gneiss. Lastly, it is quite certain that no “small tank” 
could ever be constructed at the site of Padaviya, on account of the floods brought down by the two rivers which 
supply the reservoir with water. After a careful examination of the whole work, I can affirm, without hesitation, 
that the tank was never smaller than we see itat present. Had it been smaller, a flood-escape at. a lower level than 
the existing one must have been formed ; and in that case a channel, which would still be visible, would have been 
cut from it by the floods that passed out of the tank on their way to rejoin the river, on the low side of the bank. 
There is certainly no such flood-channel. Without attempting an identification of the work which can justly claim 
the title of ‘ Pardkrama’s Sea,’ I therefore adhere to the opinion that it must be some other than Padaviya, and 
that possibly it was the unknown tank at which the ‘ Panda-vapi Vihdra’ of Mahddathika was erected.t 

‘¢ All that is really known of Padaviya’s history may be summarised in afew words. Constructed at the end 
of the third century, it remained in good order up to the beginning of the eleventh century. During the succeeding 
150 years it was breached, though not in such a manner as to completely drain it of water, and necessitate the aban- 
donment of the town, which was almost entirely dependent on it for its water-supply. This breach probably 
occurred in the twelfth century. In the latter part of that century the breach was repaired by Pardkrama Bahu ; 
and the tank then continued in an effective state up to the middle of the thirteenth century. Soon after this 
another breach was formed, at a different site, in the original line of the river across which the embankment was 
raised. The whole of the water of the reservoir passed out at this breach; and the town which had been formed 
near the tank must necessarily have been abandoned shortly afterwards. Since that time the town, the paddy 
fields, and a great part of the bed of the reservoir have been overgrown with forest, until at present the district 
aa pe tank, which was once one of the most flourishing, is now one of the wildest and least known in 
the Island. 


“ Moragoda” Ruins. 


The following short description of the so-called “* Mora-goda Ruins,” as they exist in the forest, unexca- 
vated (with the partial exception of the Siva Dévalé), has been put together mainly from measurements taken by 
my Assistant, Mr. D. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, together with such notes as a personal examination, unavoidably 
provisional, enabled me to jot down. 


Previous Notices. 


The only references to these ruins met with (in addition to the passing allusion made by Mr. Parker) occur 
in the official Diaries of Mr. (later Sir) J. F. Dickson and Mr. R. W. Ievers (Government Agents, North-Central 
Province) and Mr. J. P. Lewis (Assistant Government Agent, Vavuniya). 


Mr. Dickson was at Padaviya in 1873, and writes :— 
“ August 17, 1893.—To Padaviya in the morning [from Vildpkulam], about 16 miles. Inspected the large 
breach. Heavy rain in the afternoon. . 


“ August 18.—Went up Deviyanné-kanda, from which there is a good view of Padaviya tank. Inspected 
the [goda] horowwa. Restored the stone with the pas-pena-ndgaya (five-hooded cobra) at outlet of sluice to an 
upright position. Found a carved elephant head at entrance to sluice. Tradition says that there were twelve sluice 
gates in the horowwa, which filled the large breach. Villagers report remains of a city about three miles north-east 
of bund at. a place called Buddhanné-hela,t large stone lion, d4gaba, columns, stone Buddha, &c, Information 
received too late to make search on this occasion.” 


Fourteen years later (February 1, 2, 1887), Mr. R. W. Ievers, Government Agent, North-Central Province, 
reached Padaviya :—‘ Ascended Deviyanné-kanda, and had a fine view. Aitigala, 40 miles away, was. visible. 
Visited the ruins of Mora-goda, sluices, &c.” ' 


In 1889, Mr. Lewis, whilst on circuit in the Northern Province with the Government,Agent (Mr. W..C. 
Twynam), crossed the border to see Padaviya :— 

“ November 6, 1889.—We went on [from Ruwan-maduwa] to Padaviya due south, under the guidance of a 
Vedda, so called, as he said, because he ‘lives in the jungle.’ We encamped at the beginning of the bund not 
much. before nightfall. 


“ November 7.—Inspected the bund and’ruins. The whole bed of the tank was covered with ramba grass, 
making it look like a vast meadow. It must have been a fine sight when full of water. According to Mr. Parker, 
it is the largest tank in Ceylon. ee 

“We saw the ruins of a dagaba, approached by a flight of large steps in excellent preservation ; the ruins of 
a temple with two headless images of Buddha, one a sedent and the other and larger one a standing figure. 
Portions of the heads of both figures were forthcoming, that of the sitting figure being split straight down from 
nape to neck, only one-half was found. This figure has a small head, immense square shoulders, a wasp-like waist 
and rounded paunch. Another large temple with three inscribed stones in its precincts is stated by Mr. Parker to 
have been a Hindti temple; but it is exactly like all the buried Buddhist temples found in the district, and I think 

must have been originally a Buddhist temple subsequently converted to Hindi use. Next to it is a small 
rectangular platform exactly like the base of a Kandyan temple, the mouldings of the wall being also exactly like 
those of the wall enclosing the dévalés and d4gabas opposite the Méligiwa at Kandy, but on a smaller scale. This 
the Veddé called the ‘Pattirippuwa,’ which is the name given to the Octagon at Kandy. The entrance to the 
Pattirippuwa, too, is very similar to the entrances to Buddhist temples, with an elephant-trunk-shaped stone on each 
side : so that I think this place must orginally have been a Buddhist building whether afterwards occupied by 
“Tamils or not. ['The balustrades are] very like the stones on each side of the steps leading down into a pokuna. at 
Anurddhapura.’’§ 
Ree hanes er nla cotentn tornado dines tip pati gn ent etn dlp teat aan ttn A OORT a ly 

* {Rendering capable of modification—B. | 

tT tess supra, p. 42 (b) and note*.—B. ] 

+ Mr. Dickson evidently confused Buddhanné-hela with “ Mora-goda.” 
§ See English Illustrated Magazine, October, 1889—J.P.L. 
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“These buildings stand on the site of a town which Mr. Parker, I think, says was called ‘Moragoda.’ There 
are said to be seven wells near, one of which we saw—cireular with brick walls. 


‘“* November 8.—When leaving Padaviya we passed a rock on which had evidently stood a stone lion, the 
fragments of which were picked up all about it. With a little trouble these could probably all be recovered and 
the figure put together. It must have been wantonly broken.” 


‘ GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


The ancient remains are situated immediately below the tank bund, stretching north for half mile or so. 
The Md-oya, after issuing from the great breach, flows for some distance north-west, but is nowhere more than 
half a mile from the group. 
The tract of forest in which they lie being rich in mora (Nephelium longanum) trees has acquired the name 
* Mora-goda,” and (to differentiate it from other areas in the tank with mora-gas) ‘‘Lin-hat”—“ Moragoda of the 
Seven Wells’—on account of the large enclosure with wells, which is the prominent feature of the ruins. 


The whole group seems to comprise :— 


(i.) A walled enclosure, irregularly shaped, containing three or four sites of buildings and ten wells. 
(ii.) A Siva Dévalé, enclosed. 

(iii.) Buddhist temple premises (viharé, dagaba, &c.). 

(iv.) Another enclosure with a shrine or two, near a colossal stone lion. 


Besides these specially marked ruins there are :—(a) some remains of the stone work of the meda-horowwa, 
or ancient low level sluice, swept away centuries back by the floods which caused the immense breach through 
the bund ; (5) traces of a structure on the low rock in the tank, south of the breach; (c) signs of buildings on the 
crest of Htun-balana-kanda and Deviyanné-kanda ; and finally (d) the goda horowwa, high level sluice, to the 
westward, still in fair order. 

It is convenient to deal with these in inverse order. 


(d) Goda-horowwa. 
There is nothing to add to Mr. Parker’s lucid description, except to note that the tank face of “the masonry 
inlet” is 37 ft. in width, and that bricks of the sluice measured 133 in. by 8} in. by 24 in. The solitary “ elephant 
head” found may be one of a row originally forming a high relief frieze along the masonry fagade. 


(c), (6) Ruins. 
The former (c),—mere sites on the ‘‘ saddle-back” and hill—need no further notice now. 


(b) The other ruin on the bare rock within the tank bed, close to the bund and just east of the “ Valak- 
kidanguva (united streams), has already called forth diametrically opposed opinions. 

Mr. Parker, reporting on Padaviya-vewa prior to its survey, unhesitatingly rejects the supposition (primd 
facie likely) that the remains may be the splendid dagaba known as ““Keldsa-kuta”’; and, ergo, that ‘‘ Padaviya is the 
tank which was termed ‘ the Sea of Pardkrama.’” 

On the other hand, Mr. Mortimer, who surveyed Padaviya in 1891, is so thoroughly convinced that the ruin 
is no other than “Kéldsa-kita”’ in “the Sea of Parakrama,” that he has entered it under that name in his original 
plan ; inserting also the ancient “ spillwater” which he claims to have discovered eastwards. 

It seems premature in our present ignorance of the many large tanks still buried under forest and practi- 
cally unknown, to discuss the question with any hope of arriving at the truth. Probably the identity of the 
“Seas of Pardkrama”’ will ultimately be fixed by the slow process of negafive evidence and reasoning.* 


(a) Meda-horowwa. 

The usual path from the camping ground to “ Mora-goda” (and thence on to Buddhanne-hela) after crossing 
the right (east) bank of the river, a short distance above its exit through the great breach, passes within a few 
fathoms of the shapeless remnants of the once magnificent meda-horowwa, or low-level sluice. Lying here and 
there, amid tree roots on the brink of the dark pool, which has formed between the towering sections of the 
bund on either side, is a jumbled mass of cut stone slabs and beams,—a small portion only of the wholesale wreck 
of the sluice. No idea of the form of its construction can be gathered from what is left. Tradition gives to it 
twelve nalal, or “ culverts’ —probably an Oriental exaggeration. 

Further particulars regarding this sluice are recorded by Mr. Parker. Across the breach on the top of the 
bund stands the fine carved pillar-slab of Parikrama Bahu.t 


(iv.) Shrines, &e. 

Leaving on the left, close to the path, two small d4gaba-like mounds, side by side—perhaps sohon, or 
cinerary ddgabas erected over the ashes of Buddhist priests—and following the path northwards, it presently dips 
into, and crosses, a broad shallow watercourse or street, 60 ft. in width. Near, is the first coterie of ruins, 
included popularly under the broad designation of “ Lin-hat Mora-goda.” 

This depressed channel, or roadway, runs on to the walled enclosure (i) containing the ten wells. Not far 
from the point of crossing is to the left (west) a pool, known as ““Kaha-diya-pokuna,” and on the further (east) side 
the wreck of a colossal stone lion closely resembling the lion from Polonnaruwa now in the Colombo Museum. 
It is carved in granite, and measured (approximately) 7 ft. from head to tail by 5 ft. 6 in. in height and 2 ft. 
6 in. breadth. This massive sculpture has fared ill at the hands of vandal treasure seekers—the stone being 
split and flaked by fire. ‘ 

A little south-east of the lion are two sites of buildings, with traces of enclosing walls and entrance on the 
west. One ruin is 25 ft. square, has a west portico (17 ft.), and was probably sixteen pillared.{ Behind this building 


_is an oblong site, about 28 ft. by 18 ft. 


Hard by, besides the inscribed pillar (now prone) of “ Siri Safig Bo Kasub,” is the curious bracket “ stand” 
(or whatever it was) figured on Plate XX XIII. The object of this handsome piece of stone carving is a problem. 
Intended to rest horizontally on a squared pillar, or half-pillar, with tassel and loop ornament depending from its 
gracefully moulded capital, is an elongated slab beautifully carved. The central design of this upper member is a 
well-cut lotus plant (leaves and full-blown flower): from this projects laterally on either side, tapering bracket 
arms or horns (ends broken), fluted and issuing from conventional lotus buds with arabesque borders at mouth. 
Excavations at the site would doubtless explain this unique “stand.” 

To the east of the ruins were found two other sculptured stones almost certainly connected with them, and 
infallibly pointing to Mah4ydna influence at this ancient Buddhist establishment. These are a kneeling bull 
(3 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 9 in.), in the round, upon a narrow pedestal cut from the same block—the Nandi, or véhana, of 
Siva ; anda flat vertical slab (2 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 6 in.) bearing the simpler and more usual presentment, roughly 
carved in sunk relief, of the Northern Bodhisatvaya, Avalokitésvara, otherwise called (from the lotus stalk held in 
each hand over the shoulders) Padmapdni.§ 


* Mr. Parker forgets that besides “ Pardkrama Samudra” (Mahéwaysa), or “ Mahd Samudra” (Pujavaliya)—the 
“Sea of Parakrania” par excellence—that monarch constructed, according to the Pujdvaliya, two other “ seas,”—“ Béna 
Samudra,” and “ Mati Sdgara.” Can the third of the traditional names of Padaviya—* Mata-nam maha Sdgara” 
‘the great ocean called Mata,” still on the lips of the villagers closest to the tank—be a meaningless coincidence, quite 
unconnected with the ancient “‘ Mati Sagara”? f Plate XXXV. at 

¢ Bricks 93 in. by 64 by 2}. § Mr. Mortimer styles the figure (erroneously) “ Mahé Vishnu.” 
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(iii.) Buddhist Temple. 

Returning to the wide channel or street, and following the path on, a flat rock patch* is shortly reached: 

Immediately west of thisis a d4gaba moundof fair size (45 ft. square ma/uwa), with entrance stairs on the 
north 4 ft. 6 in. in width, flanked by plain curling balustrades and terminals, rounded at top (3 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft.) 

Further on, a ruined viharé, 25 ft. square, of sixteen pillars originally, with perhaps a portico (13 ft, 
broad) on its east front. Lying inside this building is the trunk, sans head or arms, of a once erect figure of Buddha, 
which must have stood quite7 ft. 6 in. on its pedestal. 

North of the viharé is a small raised site, 20 ft. square, a bé-maluwa, or banked terrace for a bd tree. 
Between these two ruins is now the mutilated sedent Buddha, whose decollated head has been cleft in two from 
hair to neck. The image is seated in the usual meditative attitude (dhydna mudra) ; the lower hem of the robe is 

distinct. 
a These Tpuddhist remains were surrounded by a limitary wall, forming an area, about 54 yards east and west, 
and 40 yards north and south, lying 30 yards or so east of the channel, or street, above-mentioned, 


(ii.) Siva Dévdlé. 

Continuing along the path northwards, a cluster of ruins within their own oblong enclosure (157 ft. by 
117 ft.) intervenes on the right. This group consists of three main buildings (A, B, C) and two “lodges” (mura- 
geval) one each at the centre of the east and west outer wall, The chief structure (A) stood on a carved stone 
basement ; all the others were brick-walled buildings with plain monolith pillars. 

The proper approach was from the east, towards which quarter ruin (A) fronts. The plan of (A) and the 
design of the carved pillar near, no less than the Tamil inscriptions, pointed at once to the ruins being those of 
some Hindi shrine. Subsequent excavation of the sanctum of (A) proved the whole to be a Saivite temple. 

Entering by the east mura-gé to gain access into the real shrine, it is necessary to pass through an outer 
connected room (B). Thisis apparently some 20 ft, square, and had 24 pillars, arranged in four lines (the two inner 
rows in pairs), leaving a central passage 6 ft. 6 in. in width, with narrower side aisles (4 ft. 9 in.). The pillars of 
this outhouse—corresponding in position to the dig-gé of Kandyan dévalés—are unusually short, 5 ft. only above 
ground and 8 in. to 9in. square. The entrance steps (3 ft. 6 in. broad), low volute balustrades, and small slim 
terminal stones (1 ft. 8 in. by 8 in.) partake of the curtailed dimension of the pillars. 

United to (B) on the left is a somewhat larger room (C), 30 ft. by 25 ft., which was entered on the south. It 
has 16 pillars, 7 ft. in height by 8 in square, and seems to match the Sinhalese hevisi mandapa, or musicians’ hall, 

(A), the shrine itself, behind and joined to (B), isin full length from front to back 31_ft. 4 in., with a greatest 
width of 14 ft. The recessed portion (12 ft. by 7 ft. 4 in.) about the centre (ardha-mandapa) separates the 
vestibule (antardla) from the innermost sanctuary (garbha-griha), where the lingam was placed. ‘The entire stretch 
of the three rooms forming the shrine (A) was erected ona basement of stone slabs carved into elaborate mouldings, 
and 4 ft. 3 in. in height. The style of mouldings, with duplicated upper members, is very effective, and 
occasionally met with at Anurédhapura. That the execution of the structure above the stylobate corresponded in 
richness of ornament, the solitary carved pillar to be seen near renders certain. This pillar shaft is ver 
similar to some met with at Ganégoda Vihéré in the Four Kéralés.{ Of the whole height 6 ft. 6 in, half 
(base and head) is rectangular and left quite plain, the intermediate portion is divided centrally by a 94-in. cube 
of surface ornament—lotus and arabesque peacock on alternate sides, within a beaded frame : above and below 
the cube for 16 in. the shaft becomes octagonal, masked by water-leaf carving and (the middle 9 in.) sixteen-sided 
and fluted, with a narrow raised belt half way.§ 

The interior plan of the vestibule and middle rooms of the dévdle can only be guessed, as this part of the 
shrine is still undug. Of the garbha-griha, however, the exact inner arrangement has been revealed by its excavation. 
Within the gangway (3 ft. 6 in. wide) throughout, except at the three niches (1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft.) at the centre of either 
side and back, is a chamber 7 ft. 9 in. square, faced and flagged in stone. Sufficient débris was removed to show that 
the ardha-mandapa was brick-floored, and connected to the sanctum by a slightly sloping passage of laid stones, 
only 2 ft. 6 in. in width, At the middle of the chamber was unearthed a stone lingam erect in its salanka, 
or receptacle, in perfect order. Plan and elevation of these are shown in Plate XXXII. 

The lingam is 1 ft, 10 in. in circumference, and stands up 14 in. The argha is 2 ft. square (with spout 1 ft. 
by 63 on the north side), and formed of two equal sized ogee and moulded slabs, united by mortar and 
tile fragments. 


A second lingam, evidently out of place, is lying by the side of the path north of the Siva Dévalé. 


(i.) Monastery. 


West of the dévalé, and at one point approaching it within 30 yagas, is the large walled enclosure with wells. 
The survey shows it to be an oblong site, irregular sided, covering an area of about 8 acres, the whole surrounded 
by a moat, or circumjacent street, into which the broader street, or channel (already referred to), falls from the 
south or tank side. The site was doubtless closely built over: at present there are traces of at least three 
buildings, one (with two entrances facing north) measuring roughly 64 ft. by 55 ft., a second 60 ft. by 50 ft., anda 
third 30 ft. by 25 ft. Instead of but seven (hat) wells (Jin) there prove to be ten (daha). These average 5 ft. 
2 in. diameter, and are brick-lined : three occur near the wall on the north-west ; one south-west ; a third east ; 
the remaining five lie en echelon from south to north down the centre of the site. 

Near the wall to the north-west, but outside north, may be seen a stone-carved window, probably removed 
from the dévale. 

This (given in Plate XXXIII.) measures (frame and ‘all) 2 ft.:8 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. The window itself is 
three inches smaller both ways, and contains fifteen partitions each 4 in. square—eight blocked and carved with 
full-blown lotus flower, seven open, in alternate order, and designed to leave four lotuses at the corners and the 
centre partition open. 

Finally, it may be well to re-quote what Mr.’Parker has to say regarding the broad “channel,” which 
undoubtedly served as the main way, dry or wet, to the “ monastery” :— 

‘‘One large channel was carried round the outside of the city, forming the ditch which protected the earthen 
bank that acted as a fortification. This channel varies from fifteen to forty feet in width, and from about four to 
fifteen feet in depth. Two others flowed northward through the city itself. Of these, the western one, after 
a course of perhaps half a mile, arrived at a brick-walled fort, round which it was carried as a wet ditch. At 
about three-quarters of a mile from the line of the bund all these channels eventually united with the stream 
which is said to run from a spillwater in the tank, and which passed through the lower part of Mora-goda on 
its way to join the Md-oya. Owing to the headworks of these channels being almost at the spill-level, and 
unfurnished with a masonry sluice or any other arrangement for regulating the flow of the water, it is difficult 
to a the motive with which they were opened, since they could be of use only for a short period during 
each year.” 

All things considered, and until the question can be re-investigated, I incline to the belief that this long, 
wide, and shallow “ channel ” and, as probably, the rest (called by Mr, Parker “channels,” but admittedly one and 


all superfluous qué water-supply) were thoroughfares rather than water-ways, in a settlement which possessed a 
tank on one side and a river on another. 


2h gy pa ea ER A RIE oor De Ed "RAY EA el geek eat A ak a ia Al aS MSL LI RS ee CM SNe te ie ET ET Cet ae ee i Oe 


_. * A circular cylindrical hole, similar to that noticed at Timara-gala (Fourth Report, p. 7) may be seen here; 
Widest diameter 2 ft. 1 in.; inner circle 1 ft.; depth 1 ft, 3 in. 
+ Plate XXXIV. 


t Report on the Kégalla District, p.'34, and Plate. § Plate XXXTII, 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


KANADARA KORALE. 
Palu Mekichchewa,! 

(No. 1.) 

Miiller gives a transcript and translation of this rock inscription, and says of it :— 

Galwana, a stone in the bed of the spill-water stream [sic] of Mekiccaeva, about 120 yards from the high 
road at the 16th mile of the Anurddhapura-Trincomalee road. The inscription is tolerably well preserved, but 
the names of the two [sic] tanks contain clerical errors, so that they cannot be identified? 

As a fact this six-line sannasa is in very good order, only three or four letters out of 
more than eighty being illegible. The letters are boldly cut, and when wetted stand out quite 
clear. 

The inscription belongs to Gaja Bahu I., son of Vafikanasika Tissa, and grandson of king 
Vahaba. It records the construction of the tank then called “ Vadamanaka vavi,” at a cost of 
5,000 kdrshadpanas, and its bestowal on the “ Tabaraba” viharé. 

A revised copy of the text and a fresh translation are offered below :— 


Transliterated Text. 
Maharajaha [Vaha] baya 
manumaraka Tisa maharajaha puti 
maha raji Gamani Abeya Upalaviba 
jakahi Vadamanaka vavi [pa|cha sahase kahavana?* 
dariya kanavaya taba Raba bhuka saga 
hataya chatiri pachani pari 


2 St Oo BS 


Translation. 


The great king Gamani Abeya,* son of the great king Tisa*® [and] grandson of the great 
king Vahaba,® having borne the expense of 5,000 kahavanu,’ having caused the Vadamanaka 
tank to be dug in the Upala division, and, having set it apart for the monks in the Rava 
Viharé, maintained [them] with the four priestly requisites.® 


Elle-vewa,! 
(Nos, 2, 3.) 
I. 

A tough-hewn pillar slab, 4 ft. 6 in. high by 10 in. square, standing above the 
Pansalé-vewa, or tank belonging to Veheragala temple. It has on one side, fronting west, a brief 
inscription of twelve lines giving the king’s name with date; on the north face, dow and 
arrow, crow and dog, cut lengthways down the stone. A square abacus and semi-rounded head 
top the pillar. 

“ Abhd Salamewan’® was a biruda adopted by several kings.!° The elongated characters 
prove this record to belong to the ninth century, and it may be provisionally assigned to Séna 
(Silamegha) I. (A.D. 838-58 Turnour, 846-66 ; Mahawansa Hditors), or to his nephew Séna II. 
(A.D, 858-91 T.; 866-901 M. E.) 


Text. Transcript. 
1. geo [85] 7. B&O 1. Abhé [Sa] 7. Nikim 
2. eedad 8. Oo 2. lamewan 8. mase 
3.0 9d 9, 36 OG 3. mapur 9. pura do 
4, Bam 6 10. ego 4, muka sa 10. los va 
5. aad 11. a <2 ). twan ll. k dava 
6. o@8 12. 8 6. nehi 12.8 

Translation. 


[Granted] in the seventh year [of the reign] of His Majesty Abhd Salamewan, on the 
twelfth day of the bright half of [the month] Nikini. 
i 
Of-this inscription Miiller writes :-- 


‘Pillar at the spill water of a tank, now called Ellawaewa, two miles from the Anurddhapura-Trincomalee road 
‘at Rampatwila, 17 miles from Anurddhapura. The first side of the pillar is well preserved, on the second and third 


1 See ante, page 14. 2 Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, 1883, pp. 28, 74, 110. 

’ Below “ kahavana” is cut a small square, subdivided into four lesser squares. This, in the connection, cannot be 
the ancient and rounded figure symbol for 90. It may denote the standard by which the value or weight of the harsha- 
pana was reckoned, %.¢., by pidas or ‘quarters. Childers (Pala Dictionary, 1872, ‘P- 315) quotes Subhuti 7" pordna 
hahdpanassa catuttho bhdgo pado,” and Kammayacan “pdddraho,” “worth a pada.” See, too, Rhys Davids’ Ancient 
‘Coins and Measures of Ceylon, 1877. ; 

4Gaja Bébu A 109—131, T.; 113—135, M.E. 5 Vankanasika Tissa, A.D. 106—109, T. ; 110—113, M-E. 

6 Vahaba, A.D. 62—106, T. ; 66—110 M.E._ nk ‘ 

Rhys Davids (Joc. cit.) considers the weight of the kdrshdpana still unsettled. It was of gold, silver, and copper, 
and on the Bhérat sculptures is represented square in shape. Sanskrit authorities make a gold hdrshapana =16 mdshas 
= about 176 grains. ; 

8 As it, text reads Gunasékara Mudaliyar takes pari = Pali bharati, bhari, “ supported” ; and Raba =? Ramaka. 
If pacha nipadi be meant (nipadi = PAli, nipphdbeti, “ procure” ) the Mudaliyar would also read Tabaraba, and render, 
‘provided the four requisites for the monks in the Tabaraba Q Thipirdma) establishment” ; Taba + araba = Tupa + 
ardma = Thipa + drama, Of. purdna = parana ; sthapa = tabanava. f 

° Abhaya Silameghavarna. a L ‘ . 
© And even queens, at-least-as late as Lilvati and Kaly4navati (early 13th century.) 
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the last seven lines only are legible, the fourth contains as usual sun, moon, dog, and crow. The first side contains 
the name of the king Abhé Salamevan Dépulu and his father Abhd Siri Sang Bo, and the rest is a grant toa temple, 
the name of which is either not given, or not legible on the stone. 


Following Dr. Goldschmidt, Miiller attributes this pillar inscription (as well -as ‘that ‘at 
Htavira-golléwa) to Dapulu V. (A.D. 964-74 T,, 940-52 M.E.) :-— 


Dr. Goldschmidt [Sessional Paper XI., 1876, pp. 7, 9] first found out the historical name of the king called 
Siri Sang Bo, by identifying the names of his parents Abhd Salamewan and queen G'on with those given in the 
inscription from Mayilagastota as the parents of Mahinda III. He further took into consideration the fact that 
Mahinda tells us in the inscription that he was aep4, or viceroy, before being king, as it is stated in Mah.,, chap. 54. 
His father is called simply A bahay Salamewan here, and in the inscription at Aetawiragolléwa is called by his full 
name; Abhda Salamewan Dapula at Ellawaewa pansala. The two latter inscriptions bear as their date the tenth 
year of his reign, and in both he alludes to a victorious campaign of his father Abhd Siri Sang Bo in India, against 
the kingdom of Pandi (cf. Mah. 52, 70-78).? 

The identification of the reigning king of this and the Etavira-golléwa inscription ‘with 
Dapulu V.is doubtless correct. Dapulu IV., immediate predecessor of Dapulu V., reigned only 
seven months. Dapulu III.’s date (A.D. 815-31 T., 827-43 M.E.), is too early for characters so small. 

But in fixing on Kasyapa V.* (A.D. 954-64, T., 929-39 M.E.) as the “ Abhi Siri Sang Bo,’ 
who was father of Dapulu V., Goldschmidt,® and Miiller* have both assuredly erred— 

(i.) No chronicle extant records that Kdsyapa V. and Dapulu V. stood to each other in 
the relationship of father and son.’ 

(ii.) The abortive expedition to Southern India during the reign of Kasyapa V. resulted 
in the repulse by the Chdéla Raja of the Pandiyan and Sinhalese armies then allied, 
and the untimely death of Prince Sakka Senapati.? This was no “victorious 
campaign against the kingdom of Pandi.””® 

(iii.) The “ransacking of the Pandiyan kingdom” occurred three reigns earlier under 
Séna II., and is detailed with pardonable pride by every Sinhalese historian.!0 

(iv.) Kasyapa V. was son of Séna ITU 

Thus, “Abhad Siri Sang Bo,” of the Etavira-golléwa and Ellé-vewa pillars can be now 


definitely identified with “ Mugayin Sen” or Séna IT.; and Dapulu V.(“Abhé Salamewan Dépulu” ) 
as one of that king’s sons, and brother, or half brother, of Kdsyapa V.12 ; 
The pillar once had a kalasa (‘vase capital”’), since broken to pieces in the hope of its 
containing treasure. Dressed square for 6 ft.10 in., each face (12 in.) of the pillar is inscribed: 
A..26 lines with 8 above, B. 26, C. 28, D. 9, followed by figures of swn!3, moon, crow, and dog. 
Goldschmidt'* and Miiller® givea broken text and translation. A fuller copy and rendering 


‘appear below. Much of the inscription is past recovery. 


Text. 
8 A. B. C. D. 
1. 88 aS ay 1. a e@i@ ¢ad | 1. QOX €15 OOH Byes at ocean t 
2. Ae omy 2. B HHdico@ 2. HDAoGeED O@) [OS] at} 2......., 
3. Qos J 3. B [BaMd go] 3. OO, OCGEZH (.96)/ 3... . o8 ¢ [amo 
4, @ 85 god [SO af Longe 4,acda... 4, 83 DH O(a, 
Dd. 33 88 eat ). . COG BH 5. QESSoa0a do 5 E53] 0808 [edd 
6. € ©5.e@30c0 6... Sam. ow 6. 2 aned a, md oO OD | 
1. B85 yod 7 S608 7, 6 @606 (¢) Hee | B. ¢enarag fomon 
8. oJ 8S | BN SPA GNE rae ici ve ray) 8. Sé@ OHH oma 168) on Sete 
an BSaeF 9 D8eoa 9. ao ga OSS 8B Op 2 py EMIS ne aE) 
10. @@2 Onde Ru eeitoetirh 5 so 10. 85 oO Mo8 I. DAG BOB 
11, & QO ast 419 aie oS wes ll. 62 orm 0,3 & 
12, eq BOD WO BORG s 12, [Oedidst oem 
13, B wAcre LOGIE ae 13. ays]... . 
14. ©028 8 d Bi Sab Oma feria] De oa eee 
15, Sd sand 1, ee a ae a ad Sun. 
16, 6 B88 ee £0. Fike are 3 16 OMDEM 9 
17, cya eg Ld Pehide, es is Bos SS Moon. 
18. 2 Oe &H 18. . . @& & LOR Gh ag 
19. @ mO @ (3) 19. QEr QE® Ve 19. a aod Sd om | Crow. 
20, Sanden, & 20. [On] Bea O8 20. Bao Qe 2 (8B) | 
21, S oma aE 21. [@a] BOB @ - 21. a9 QE do & Dog. 
22, Om dea 22. & QHOE SMe 22. QHeas 80; om 
23. ed; gen & 23. @E OE oat 23. Ba) geo SB oes 
24. CoOds «, 24. Ome OLA 24, DBAs 5d Bia, 
5. ed Onc 25. D QHaBE@ O 25. GDIDMA Ds OS) OS 
26. doy Q@ os 26. MemGBe ¢ 26. @dBarad BO¢dz 
27, D® Amon oO | 
28. GE BGoad oO | 
' Miller (luc. cit.), page 56. 2 Id., page 54-5. 


* I follow the numbering of the Mahdwansa Editors : Turnour makes him KAsyapa VI. 

* Sri Sangha Bédhi Abhaya, Dr. Goldschmidt rightly points out that ‘‘the name Siri Sang Bo had come to be 
used as a mere title assumed by many kings.” (Sessional Paper XI., 1876, p. 7.) 

5 Loe. cit., pp. 8-9. 6 Loe. cit., pp. 54-5. 

” Kasyapa V. (Mahdawansa, LIT. 42) “conferred the office of sub-king on the governor Dappula, who was born of his 
own house’ (tamd gotrayehi), and succeeded him as Dépulu IV. The “ governor” “ appointed to the office of sub-king ” 
by Dapulu IV. (Jd. LIII.), whom he shortly followed to the throne, was ‘ Kuda Dapulu” (Y.) 

° Mahdwansa, LII. 70-8. 

* Dr. Goldschmidt is fain to admit that “Kassapa’s Indian campaign does not appear quite so glorious and 
successful as in the inscriptions.” 

' © Mahdwansa LI., 22-38; Pujavaliya, &e. 

1 Id. LI. 18, 98. And see supra “ Namba-kada” inscription (No. 72). 

” Cf. the pilar inscription (unedited) at the Colombo Museum, in which kings “ Kasub” and “Abhd Salamewan” 
are distinctly called brothers (“ Siri Saig Bo Kasub maha radhu sohovur Abhi Salamewan ma purmuké”), 

'8 Six-starred, 4 Loe. cit., p. % ® Loe. cit. (116) pp. 36, 80, 114. 
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Transcript. 
A. B. ’ D. 
i Sri 1. t lehgu dasava 1. tuluve epa me tu 2 Sh She a ie 
2, Siri bar Ke 2. n havuruduye 2. vak denamo [e] k + om Was tone at Ae. 
3. t kula kot d. hi [Binera pura] 3. Se ve valandana(. pe) | 3. ... mea [tia 
4, Okavas ra bial std Baie 4. here ba... 4. ni kanu perehe 
5. d para pure d. . dumalu saha ). Kulavitiye a 5. r dun] meme 
6. n bat Lak 6. . ri sata . se 6. vu tak tenat va [anne ] 
7. div poloyo 7. . . Tanna vi 7. ri pere (a) ttiye 6. ulangana kala kene 
8. n para pure Oxcccg as TN 8. midsla vadu novad 7. md ata 
9. n himivu A 9. . . vatiye 9. naisa mang (iv)pi 8. na. varada . kavu 
10. bha Siri Sang is ae P9 oe 10. giv me latsi® 9. du balu vivahayi 
11. Bo maha rad 11. eae 11. rad kol kemi sa 
12. hu tuma sat Das raitecthceny ie 12. [mdaruvan deka 
13. leigu navava 13. Cae 4 13. mten]... 
14. n havurudu 14. . . rak pe Rs ee 
‘15. yehi Pandi ra 15. . ta. sa cs Nie oer Sun. 
16. t pehere ja ER aac et Aco 16. . . novadna i 
17. ya kirtti lad Root emOe ve 8 172 8a 4 : Moon. 
18. Ruhun danu 18 isd Sa bone ae i 
19. vu Mala manidu | 19. hgule Budim isa 19, sa gel mivun no Crow. 
20. lu tamaha(th) 20. [Maha] kiling Maki | 20. ganna isa ku(di) 
21. ekanne si 21. [ling] samanin i 21. sali etul rat si Dog. 
22. ri bhoga kala 22. si Mahale Ramuk 22. maye site noga 
23. maha radhu 23. kandu Vadura Rak | 23. sanu isd miniko 
24. daru Abha Sa 24, samananvareva 24, tavanan rat vede 
25. lamewan Da 25. na Kuda-sala Va 25. noganna isa pe 
26. pulu maha ra 26. takeminila e 26. re kitak samdaru 
27. dhu tuma sa 27. vam ekseve va 
28. ddla samiyen me 


Translation. 

[In the bright half of Binara’] in the tenth year since the elevation of the royal 
canopy by His Majesty Abha Salamewan Dapalu, son of the great king who secured for him the 
sole command and prosperity of the Ruhunu Province [and] Malaya Districts, and who obtained 
victory and renown by ransacking the Pandiyan country in the ninth year after the royal 
canopy was raised by [him, to wit] the great king Abhd Siri Sawg Bo, lord of the soil of the Island 
of Lanka by lineal succession, descended from the line of Kings of the Oka? race, a pinnacle 
of the very illustrious Ket? tribe ............ . and eRe ed 
all we persons, viz: Saigule Budim [Maha]-kiliig, Ma-kiliig samanin, Chief Secretary 
Ramukkandu Vadura, Raksamanan-varevana, Kuda-salé Vatakeminila ... together enjoying, 


. . having left... to all places pertaining to Kulavitiya that...former..... may not 
enter ; highway robbers,* vagrants,> barbarians,® officers engaged in work belonging to the royal 
Household 10% ists may not enter;...... that carts and buffaloes may not be taken ; that 


(tenants) and servants may not be assaulted within the boundaries of the district; that those who 
(desire to) come in after having committed murder may not be allowed to enter the district : [to 
this effect] all the aforesaid officers having assembled and proclaimed in Council,.... have 
granted this pillar as a Council warranty.” Should [any one] disobey this [command }8 let him be 


born® crow (or) dog. Sun, Moon, Crow, Dog. 


Mora-gaha-vela, 


(No.-4.) 

A short pillar slab, 3 ft. 6 in. in height, now standing on the edge of a tract of paddy fields 
not far from the village dévalé. The two broader faces beara Tamil inscription of 29 lines: 
A. 13 lines, surmounted by small moon and sun between lamps (?) ; B. 16 lines. 

Dr. Hultzsch merely reports at present :— 

Alphabet and language, Tamil. Dated in the 28th year of Jebéhudévd—i.e., Jaya Bahu.” | 

If the form of character is not too modern, the inscription may possibly belong to the 
Sinhalese sovereign Vijaya Bahu I., who reigned 55 years (A.D. 1071-1126, T,; 1065-1120, M.E.). 

It seems more reasonable, however, to assign it to the Tamil ruler Jaya Bahu, who, jointly 
with Magha, held the northern parts of'the Island a century or more later, until their power was 
utterly broken at Kala-veva by Pandita Parakrama Bahu II. 


1 September-October. 

* Okkaka or Ihshvdku, first king of the Solar dynasty : said to have reigned at Ayédhy4 at the commencement of 
the Treta Yuga, or Second Age. 

3 Ket = Kshatriya, the Royal and Military tribe. 

4 Maigiv, or Mang div = marga jivi, one who earns his living by committing highway robbery, &c. 

5 Pigiv, or Piya div = pada jivi, one who earns his living as a vagrant or tramp. 

§ Meldtsi — mlechcha, ‘ outcast,’ ‘ barbarian,’ ‘ savage.’ 

7 Reading attdni for attdni. Attdni taken as = Skt. dsthdnt ‘assembly. Piywmmal. nighantu gives sabha as a 
synonym of attdni. Pereher = Skt. parihdra, which, according to Wilson, means ‘ bounty,’ ‘ largess.’ This,as a Pali word, 
is defined to be ‘service,’ or ‘ protection.” If the proposed reading is admissible, attdni pereher might be freely rendered, 
‘a grant of immunities or protection in a Council of Commissioners.’—G, 

8 Anne = dnd (Pali) ; ana (Sin.) ‘ order, ‘ command.’ 
9 Vuvdha, lit. ‘have become.’ 
” Occurs in the list of thirteen inscriptions recommended by Dr. Goldschmidt for removal to the Colombo Museum, 
as “ preserved well enough to exhibit clearly the characters they are written in.” (Letter to Government Agent, North- 
Central Province, October 23, 1875.) 
1 Mahawansa, LXXXII., 15, 
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Tammanne-kanda, 
(Nos. 5, 6, 7.) 

These inscriptions were examined by Miiller :— 

There are two [sic] inscriptions on the flat rock, one of eight lines close to the summit, and one [sic] of 
twenty-one [sic] lines a little lower down, both of them only partially preserved. ‘In both inscriptions we find the 
name “ Naka pavata” viharé, which seems to have been the ancient name of the place (also mentioned at Mahawansa 
LXX. 10), and several other names as Upalabijaka, Pajalaka, Utarapura, &c., which cannot be identified. I give 
the transcripts of both [sic] inscriptions, as there is a possibility that some of the places mentioned may be found 
out hereafter, but I do not attempt a translation, as the present state of the inscriptions is too imperfect. ! 

The inscriptions are fairly preserved on the whole. There are in reality three separate 
grants to “ Naka-pavata vihara,” though No, III. being cut immediately below No. I1., would 
deceive a hasty reader into taking both as one sannasa. 

No. I.—A little to the right of the other two: censists of eight lines spread over a space 
6 ft. by 3 ft.6 in.: illegible towards the end. The grantor’s name is not given; but the record 
belongs to much the same time as Nos. II., III. 

No. I].—Nine lines. The “great king Naka” of the text may safely be identified with 
Mahallaka Naga, father-in-law of Gaja Bahu I. He reigned only six years: but it is recorded of 
him that among the “seven viharés” he constructed was “in the eastward, “ Péjalaka,”? doubtless 
asynonym for “ Naka-pavaia,” the modern Tammanne-kanda. 

No. I1].—Thirteen lines. A grant of Kanittha Tisa, son of Mahallaka Naga and younger 
brother of Bhatiya Tisa II., whom he succeeded. Here (as usual in his inscriptions) he is called 
“Malu Tisa,” “Tisa the younger brother.”® The sannasa isdated the seventh year of his reign, 
on the seventh day of the dark half of the month Bak. 


I: 


Transliterated Text. 
Sidham. Upalibijakehi pajini Naka 
pavata veherahi chetahi asalaka 
vativatapata gamakehi cheta (. .) baki Vali 
mahamada ketahi bojiya (Panu) ninikata 
halitali ku[ba]ri karihi (.°) Ma 
hiya Pidaviya ata (ratara hi) Nanavara karihi 
nava Gamana (keta..... hi vata) 
Kutavanaga(..... ta). 


Po ot ae aoe 


Translation. 

Hail! The swampy‘ field (Panu) ninikata of —karis, appertaining to Vali-maha-mada tract 
of fields in the four . . . villages bound to provide maintenance® [and] attached to the dagaba at 
the Nakapavata’ vihare, on the east of Upali division.’ Nanavara of nine karis between Mahiya 
[and] Pidaviya.....,. Gamana (keta) .. Kutavanaga.,. 


Il. 


Transliterated Text. 
Sidam. Upalaavabaja 
kahi Pajalaka vaviya vo 
Palu avaya vaviya vo U 
tarapara atanahi Mani . 
kiragamaka vavaya vo Pa 
tani vaviya bojiya pa 
(. ka) ra kadaya Naka maha 
raji[pa]jina Nakapavata ve 
herahi biku sagahata dini. 


. 


SES SS Se eee 


Translation. 

Hail! The great king Naka® gave to the congregation of monks in the eastern Naka-pavata 
vihara (one part) of Pajalaka tank, and of Palu-avaya tank in the lower division of Upala, and of 
Manikiragama tank at the north-end ! residence! and a portion of Patani tank, having divided” 
them into. ..... parts, 


ITI. 

Transliterated Text. 
1, Sidam. Utarapara atanahi.. 8. Maha raji[ Maji]naya masa ba 
2. Valimahama (jika)hi Sana [pu]. 9. riya kotu dini. Avasesa maha 
8. ta Dubalayaha valiya ga 10. palihi navanakahi Puvaya 
4, niyisa kariha sateka Upa 11. Malu Tisa maha rajaha chata la 
d. la bijakahi[pajiJna Naka pavata vehera 12. [gita]sata avanaka vasaha Baga cha 
6. hi Va[li] mahamadaka (ketahi) 13. [da a]va masaye sataaka divasa. 
7. danama parumaka Malu [Tisa] 


1 Miller (Joc. cit), p. 40. He gives a transcript of inscription No. 1 only. 2 Mahdwansa, XXXV., 124. 

*The identity of one “Malu Tisa” with Kanittha Tisa was first established by Miller (loc. cit., p. 29) in 
connection with the inscription at Situlpaw Vihéré. The Galkévila (Karagasvewa) inscription (Joc. cit., p.51) would seem 
to belong to a later king similarly styled. See, too, Proceedings, R. A.S. (C.B.), 1886, cxxix ff., exli ff. 

* Halitali = sala + tala land ‘having a shaking surface’; ‘ boggy.’— G. 

‘Here a symbol not unlike a capital H with double cross bar. It occurs also in the inscription of Bhatiya Tisa 
at Galgiri-kanda (Miiller, pp. 29,74; where no allusion to the symbol is made); and in the Tamara-gala inscription (Fourth 
Report, p. 7) of Gaja Bahu I. It may represent (i) a numeral (which seems necessary in the Tammanne-kanda inscrip- 
tion after kariki), or (ii) a stop or pause, of another form to that found at Nettuk-kanda. Sce Nos. 13,14, and note 5, 
supra, p. 49. 

© Vativatapata = vati + vata + pata “come to (brought under) the duty of (providing) subsistence.”—G, 

* Naka pavata = Né-giri. 8 Bija = bhajya “ portion” ; from bhdja “to divide.” —G. 

® Mahallaka Naga, A.D. 131+7 T. ; 135-41, M. E. 

” Para = para (Skt), ‘end,’ ‘extremity.’— Wilson. ; 

" Atana = dsthana, ‘place of assembling ’( Wilson) ; or ayatana, ‘ residence,’ ‘temple’ (Abhidanappadipika). 

Kadaya, modern hada. “ 
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Translation. 

Hail! His bountiful! majesty Malu Tisa? the great king delivered up’ and gave in the 
month Majina* to the field-accountant’ Dubala, son of Sana seven karis in Vali-maha-ma (jika), 
in the north-end residence [and] Vali-maha-mada-kada (tract of fields) at. the Naka-pavata viharé 
in the east of the Upala division. 

The (fields) of the nine groups® in the remaining extensive range’ (were* given away) on 
the seventh day of the lunar fortnight, when the moon was waning in the month of Baga’ in 
the seventh year? since the raising of the royal canopy by the great king Malu Tisa the Senior.” 


Nettuk-kanda. 


(Nos. 8—16.) 


At this comparatively insignificant cluster of; rocks (which lies froma quarter to three- 
quarters of a mile from Divul-vewa, a village of Moors), are at least four caves—three with ‘Asoka 
letter ” inscriptions below their katarama, or “drip.” Engraved on the sides of two rocks flanking 
the approach to the largest cave are four more inscriptions of the third or the fourth century A.D.. 


Miiller says :— 


There is a number of inscriptions at this place. Some of them are cave inscriptions, others on the flat rocks, 
We begin as usual with the cave inscriptions— 

a Parumaka Welu putana lene agata anagata catudiga gagaca.—* The cave of the sons: of the parumaka 
Welu [is given] to the priesthood in the four quarters, present and absent.” 

b Warakapi gamika puta gamika Tisa puti Utiya lene agata anagata catudisa sagasa dine—'The caye of 
Utiya, son of the villager Tisa, son of Warakapi the villager, &c."" . 


A third cave with inscriptions (Nos. IV., V.), given below, was missed by Miiller. 
I 


Cave No. 1 (30 ft. in length by 12 ft. in breadth, and now only 8 ft. high), lies about 150 yards 
east of Cave No. 5. There is a pokuna a few yards in front of this cave on the north. 
Inscription of 25 letters in one line. 


Transliterated Text. 
Pa ru maka Velu puta na le ne a gata ana ga ta cha tu di sa sa ga.sa. 


Translation. 


Cave of the sons of the chief Velu (granted) to the monks of the four quarters, present 
and absent. 
i a Bt 


Cave No. 3, half a mile south of cave No. 1, measures 57 ft. by 30 ft. broad, and is 15 ft. in 
height ; faces west. Inscription No. III. is cut below No. Il. 


IL. 
Transliterated Teat. 


Era ka pi ga mika pu ta gamika Tisa puti Utiya lene aga ta anagata chatu di sa sa ga sa 
di ne. 
Translation. 


Cave of Utiya, son of the village headman Tisa, son of the village headman Erakapi, granted 
to the monks of the four quarters, present and absent. 


III. 
Transliterated Text. 


Da ma ra ja sau pa (la. . )? 
Translation. 


The ... of the righteous king (Dharma raja). 


LVi vs 
Cave No. 4 also fronts west. It is situated a hundred yards south, and lower than 
Oave No. 3. Inscription No. V. (below) is a longer repetition of No. IV. 
IV. 


| Transliterated Text. 
Ba ta Mi ta De va ha le ne. 
Translation. 


| Cave of Bata Mita! Deva. 


1 Danama = Pali dénamaya ‘ charitable.’ 

* Kanittha Tissa, styled Chiila Tisa in Pujdvaliya (A.D. 165~183'T ; 165-193 M. E.). 

® Bariya kota: modern bhara hota, lit. ‘having made (it) a charge’; ‘putin charge’; ‘entrusted.’—G. 

4 Majina: modern medina, Medindina, February-March. 

> Ganiya = Pali ganaka ‘ accountant.’ ; ‘treasurer.’—G. 

& Naka: taken in the sense of ‘collection’ ; ‘ group’ == nikdya Pali, and Skt, 

7 Pali = pali (Pali), péliya, (Sin.) ‘row’ ; ‘range.’—G. 

&§ Baga: modern Bak (March-April). 

° Avanaka = Skt. dpanna, ‘gained’; sata avanaka = Sin. satavana, sateeni = satata penini (avurad dé) 
‘(in the year) which has reached seven.’—G. 

0 Puvaya, ‘former ’; ‘senior.’ 

N Loe. cit., p. 34 (29). é 

” Two Buddhists’ emblems at end—perhaps three : the first the symbol found on the elongated copper Buddhist 
coins of Ceylon (see Fourth Report, p. 13, Nos. 19, 20, Plate VII.); the second like the later form of cave. character ma, 
with low horizontal stroke to right, and curved separate stroke below—also on Buddhist. coins (cf. Parker, Journal 
C.A.S., Vol. VIII., No. 27, 1884, p. 53. If wpya(laka) can be read the line may mean :—[‘‘ This emblem is} the seal 
of the righteous king.” 

3 Bata mita: “friend of the faithful (followers”’). 
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Transliterated Text. 


Ba ta Mi ta De va ha le ne ma na pa da sa ne a ga ta a na! ga ta cha tu di sa ga sa sa? di ni. 


Translation. 


The pleasant* cave of Bata Mita Deva, granted to the monks of the four quarters, present 
and absent. 


Th; Vit. Wilt) 1x. 


These are four separate rock sannas, two on each of the rocks at either side of the entrance 
to Cave No. 2. nye 
The grants were made toa “Honagiriya viharé,” and contain little but names of tanks 
dedicated. 
Miller has a reference to the first three inscriptions :— 
c The inscription in two lines on the flat rock on the right contains a grant of paddy fields to the Nagariya 
[sic] vihdra, and there is also mentioned at the end of line 1 the Nagariyawawi [sic], which is most probably the 


modern Nuwarawaewa near Anurddhapura. The Badiwawi at the beginning of the line 2, is the present Baendi- 
waewa, eight miles from the temple. 

d On the left side there are two inscriptions, one of three and one of two lines. They contain nothing 
but an enumeration of tanks and corresponding paddy fields, which are dedicated to the same Nagariya wihara. 
Similar inscriptions concerning tanks and paddy fields are in good number in Ceylon, and they would be very 
interesting for the ancient geography of the country if there was a possibility to identify at least part of the 
names contained in them. Unfortunately we know nothing about the Nagariya wihara, except that there is at 
present a temple called Nagirikanda, five miles east of the Central road at the 103rd mile from Jaffna, the ancient 
name of which, however, was Bamanogiriya, and which contains an inscription in somewhat more modern 
characters.* 

Nos. VI. and VII. are on the rock to the left, as the cave (No. 2) beyond is approached : 
Nos. VIII. and IX on the right hand rock. 


VI. 
Transliterated Text. 

1. Sidam. Vadamanakahi chata: :> Sada [vi] ya:: (Ka) rajaviya:: Padataviya: : Hona- 

girihi [: :] 
2. Madachiyahi:: chata pahalakahi:: Savilaviya:: Vijitakahi:: Chula Tisa viyahi: : 

Padiyahi: : 
Ae lt a ) vatasava Me vavaviya® ketahi cheta karihi Honagirika vehara dikahi : : 
Kabaraga [mava] viya: : 

Translation. 


Hail! [Dedicated are] four at Vadamanaka; Sada tank; (Ka) raja tank; Padata tank ; 
at Honagiri; at Madachiya; four in the lower portion; Savila tank ; at Vijitaka ; in Chula Tisa 
tank ; at Padiya ; ; : A vatasava. Of this tank in a tract of fields of four aris; in the 
direction of Honagirika Vihara; Kabaragama tank. 


Vail, 


Transliterated Text. 
1. Si[dam]. Badagariya Siva Nagahi nava vavi ketahi Pajwbata: :" harahi 
2. sagasa niyate Jabaviya:: Kabaragama vaviya: : 
Translation. 


Hail! Dedicated to the monks of Pajyuwbata [vilharé in the tract of fields (of) nine tanks® 
at Siva Naga of Badagari [are] Jaba tank ; Kabaragama tank. 


VIII. 
Transliterated Text. 
1. Si[dam]. Utara boka atanahi Honagariya vihera atana(hi . . . ) aka vijivata na 
va ( . ) vo ( .) va (. . ) kotu gataka pajini Honagariya vavi cha 


2. Badivaviyicha Ameti Badaharayaha puta Kumaraya cha Siva Nakayi cha Honagariya 
veherahiya buki sagahataya niyataya dinahi 


Translation. 


Hail! Both Kumaraya, the son of the minister Badaharaya, and Siva Nakayi having 
dedicated, gave to the congregation of monks at Honagariya viharé, both Badi tank and the 
tank of the eastern Honagariya which they had held, having made é Sack ‘ ‘ 
in the assembly at Honagariya vihara connected with the fraternity in the Northern division. 


' na forgotten, and afterwards cut above a and ga. 
2 Gasasa for sagasa. 
_ _* Manapa dasane = manas + dpa = mana + apa, and darsana ; ‘having an appearance which attracts the mind ;’ 
‘mind-captivating sight.’) 
* Loe. cit., p. 34 (29). 
5 I have adopted : : (double colon) to represent the kundaliya, or pause, used in these two inscriptions (VI.-VII.)— 
a square, slightly concave, with strokes off each angle. 
§ Me vavaviya. The second va superfluous: probably a mistake of the engraver. 
” Almost certainly an error (:: for v7.) of the stone mason. 
Or “the new tank.” 
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Transliterated Text. 
Sidham. (Majisaka) mataha vasati kahavana (vavi) ya keta chetahi Putamuliya. 


Translation. 


Hail! The tank [and] tract of fields at Putamuliya dagaba [were acquired] at [an expense 
of] 20 kKahavanu by the minister (Majisaka), 


Debal-gala. 
(Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20.) 


Four itscriptions in all: No., I. at the cave behind the temple, in the oldest form of “ Asdka 
character ;” vo (Nos. II., IV.) cut on the vertical face of the rock; the fourth (No. III.), near the 
pansala, on a sloping rock surface prepared for the reception of the letters. Nearly two 
milleniums divide No. I. from No. IV. ! 

No. I—A single-line inscription (of which 17 letters are legible) reversed, reading from 
right to left. 

No. I].—Below the temple : later than No. I.; perhaps somewhat older than No. III. : one 
line of large (6 in.) letters stretching 20 ft.; termination effaced. 

No. III.—Six lines, cut within a smoothed panel 3 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 7in. The letters are 
well preserved, considering their small size, closeness, and want of depth. 

This inscription is assigned by Drs. Goldschmidt and Miiller—on no special grounds— 
to king Gothabhaya, “ known by the title of ‘Meghavarnabhaya’” (A.D. 240—53, T ; 254—67, M.E), 
the successor of Siri Saiga Bé I. the martyr :— 

I have met with no inscription of the most famous king of the earlier centuries of the Christian era, Cri 


Satigabo I. ; but his murderer and successor, Meghavarna (Golu) Abhaya, has left us an inscription on a rock at 
Debelgal pansala.! 


Debelgal pansala, anciently Rangirilena [sic] near Kahatagasdigiliya, of the 21st milestone on the Anurddha- 


pura-Trincomalee road ties 

The inscription is on a flat rock by the pansala, tolerably well preserved ; the characters differ very little 
from those in Gajabihu’s inscriptions. The king mentioned in this inscription is the youngest amongst the three 
brothers [sic] from the Lambakanna race, Sanghatissa, Sanghabodi, and Gothabaya, whose history is related in the 
Attanagaluwansa . . . 2 

The existence at Timbiri-vewa, a few miles only from Debal-gala, of two undoubted 
inscriptions of Kitti Siri Meghavanna (4.D.301—20, T. ; 304—332, M.E.), son of Maha Séna,and grand 
son of Gothabhaya, renders the supposition (already put forward in a previous Report’), almost 
certain, that this sannasa was granted by the later “ Mekavana Aba.” 

Miiller gives a partial text, but makes no attempt to translate.* 

No. [V.—Twelve and a half lines of writing, neatly engraved, to right of the steps in the 
gorge leading up to the viharé on the rock’s summit. Below area swn (1 ft. 8 in. diam.) and moon 
(11 in. by 7 in.) to left; to right a crow. This inscription dated in the Saka year [17] 21, isless 
than a century old. It gives “ Ruvangiri” (“Golden Rock’’) Vihdré, as the temple’s current or 
traditional name, which differs from that (“ Vijita Maha Vehera”’) recorded in No. III. 


I: 
Transliterated Text. 


Ga pa ti Si ga ra Ti sa le ne a ga ta a na ga ta [cha tu di sa sa ga sa] 


Translation. 


The cave of the householder Sigara Tisa [bestowed on monks of the four quarters] present 
and absent. 
uel 


Transliterated Text. 


Sidam. Veherahi pachayahata cha jina patisa [ka] raka [ma ta®] cha chatara pacha kari (ya) 
kotu kahavana . . . . 
Translation. 


Hail! [At an expense of]... kahavanu, having made (asweddumized a field of) four or 
five karis, both for [the provision of] priestly requisites in the vihara and for repairs.® 


EEL 
Transliterated Text. 


Sidam. Siri Mekavana Aba maha rajaha 

cheta ligita patamaka avanaka vasahi , 
Vapa chuda puni masiya maha pohi davasa Ga 

nakasavaleyaha jita Chitabinila Vijita 

maha veherahi pahata kara kari kana sagaha Ma [ha] 

Tera Mahapata vani Mahapata keta Mahamatasa ka (.) Maha (Da) ta pu 
tasa (tani) nijina pata (la Aba) kajita vava maha ( ere eo 

(ta) (. ) °vasava pariboka kotu niyate padini. 


Se Ste eS 


* Goldschmidt, Sessional Paper No. IX., 1875, p. 4. 

? Miiller, Zoc. cit., p. 30. 

° Fourth Progress Report (Sessional Paper XVI., 1892), p. 7, §. 

* Miiller, Zoc. cit., p. 74 (19.) 

° Patisa [ka] rakama = Pali patisankharakamma,‘ restoration-work.’ 
° Three dots or strokes ; may be the numeral 3 or the letter i. 
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Translation. 


Hail! On the great poya! day inthe month Vap? [when] the moon [was] full, in the first 
year since the royal canopy was raised by the great king Siri Mekavana Aba, Chitabinila, daughter 
of Ganakasavaleya, dedicated [and] bestowed the large (Aba) kajitatank . . . . making 
it a possession’ of Mahamata, chief incumbent of the Vijita maha vihare, and chief Thera among 
the priesthood and of the son of Maha Data who observe the Uposatha-karika‘ [therein], and is the 
banner of the great masters of the Vinaya ... ... . | 

TV. 
Text. 


62d OS SRAMS osmTsOHOO HOSE 
OD EMBANAGOO YNACz 8 OD Haage 8 
BH goySBsy DGsonh SHS d1D-HS H 
DIOS GhA SHEED) EME6) ENS SHVO ODOG S 
OE Oat DOA”) GOOD. OMOHOH EiHe® HH Dx OOD BH: 
MOS SHSIO) BEN ES86OSG BVDOsTIS GSS GAOE 
BMOEBSS APAD BSATIHAaMHDE mMzSHSOGOHHOdS @ 
S BE BOBMDNS; MOMIWDONBMS E80 [6] @O® BD 
Baw Avan8s Dr,BO HA ScVDS Di GO O8 BROCD 
10. @08 ¢29957 BBQS) OD SH? SMHD@S OO HB® ay Ba 
ll. BG ODODS EAD. DE DDH oHBaacBKe og MAO 
12. Be OMA DSMOGBE Q5E OMHAOOSM Dianmae O 
13. 45m @é. 

Transcript. 


Sun Crow 
Moon 

1. Saka varsha visiekayi Kokmaduwe Hammille 

2. ve Upasakaralage munuburu vi Menikrala ki 

3. yana Appu visin svamipayehi pihiti Ruwangiri vi 

4, haré dhatu petipilima udesa ahara pujavata vele pa 

5. hala hat babe pahguwa goda mada etuluwa ehi dhanyaya gena vi 

6. 

i? 

8 

9 


CHIP MR 


hare pavatva sitina upasampada samanéra upasaka ayatada 
satara digin elabuna sangayatada kepa sarupavasayen i 
ra sanda pavatinaturu sdasanantarddhanaya dakva [pi] lame na 
minut rajakariya netiva haba viyavul netiva me sila lekha 
10. yehi akuru pihituwa me paiguwa puja kalaya me ptjava netika 
11. la kenek etinan balu kavudu yoniyehida Préta nikaye 
12. hida Lokubu narakayehi da ipada godayamek netteyayi va 
13. darana ladi 
Translation. 
Sun Crow 
Moon : 


In the year of Saka [17] 21. Menikrala Appu, grandson of Upasakardla of Hamilléwa 
in Kokmaduva, made a dedication of seven fathoms’ share of the lower tract of fields 
for the sake of food offering to the relics, images, and portraits in Ruwangiri viharé, which is 
situated in its vicinity. He dedicated this share recording it on a stone inscription in the name 
of the image, free of rajakariya,> and also free of lawsuits or disputes (to be perpetuated) so long 
as the sun and moon endure, and until the extinction of the Buddhist religion as sacred and 
appropriate to the priests who come from the four quarters, and to the priests, deacons, and lay 
devotees who take the produce, utilising the high and low lands thereof and maintain the viharé. 
If any one invalidates this endowment, he will be born a dog, or crow, or in the realm of Prétas,§ 


or Lokumbu-hell:? from which state of existence there will be no release, as declared [in the 
Buddhist Scriptures]. 


UppIYAN-KULAMA KORALKE. 
Kahata-gas-digiliya, 
(No, 21.) 

The inscription of thirty-eight lines is engraved on the upper surface of a plain rectangular 
slab, 5 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 7 in. 

The letters were shallowly cut, and are now barely legible anywhere: a good deal of the 
writing has worn away entirely, especially at the beginning and end. | 

Without the Vévelketiya inscription (which seems to be word for word the same 
nearly throughout) little or nothing could be made of the record. The text has by this aid been 
restored as far as possible. 

The grant may have been bestowed on the very “ Demel Veher” to which the Vévelketiya 
stone relates. . 

The stringent regulations for the repression of crime and misdemeanours, set out.in these 
two sannas, are grimly significant as to lawlessness of the times. 

Both inscriptions probably belong to Mahinda IV, (a.D., 997-1,0138, T ; 975-991., M.) under 
his most customary title in grants “ Siri Sat%ig Bo Abahay, son of the great king Siri Satig Bo Abha.” 


 Pohi, = In modern Sinhalese péya, Pali upésatha : term applied to the four weekly sabbaths of the Buddhists. 
* Vap: modern Vak (September-October). 
® Parihoka = Péli paribhoga. 
_, |_Uposatha-karika ; more commonly, Uposatha Kamma: term denoting the monastic ceremony of reading the 
Pitimokkha, a collection of precepts in the Vinaya—a semi-Criminal Code of Buddhist monachism. 
° Compulsory labour (lit. “ king’s service ”). 
° Goblins. . 
* One of the 136 Buddhist hells. 
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Text. 


* 8806 ast AE Ome Qmds 6S Sd gH 
oda3 HD 27,33] GHADNS [eek OOonRe DQ EB 
ED Omnog oma ad godst GF Q BSadods ¢ 
9 Dndda gat] RSactoas (GANS DHdsdy sad EiM 
ee eT ee LE 
Nak Te ta ee st Bw oe A eh | ORO 
GOONS) SOMoosd ca [0,9 da (Q) Manas Ha 
©] F1516Q Moaasds [Bad 088 ¢ Qed o) 
2 153] DESQOG (az . . ) [9] A OG Gand [MO 2G SA ommd 
10. eaadz] gear eiad Ee 50m [GOs gad Oy 
Ll. a7] BO Ba (MB2) B5,69H [OG] SOODq [Oand 9S BH SQ) 
12. eerdjed (OM2OEdM») O61 [wat] Gao [Boast Ba 
13. @ mo@ai] goa (...) SHO Lomme OG | OQ Gand ge» [BG 
14. d omae] ¢@ 0197 tad same da, [8 
15. a] oer MM BOON, CODY OAH Qar Ga [Go 
16. oma] co a, Ss3 dalBa Side @ [eqes 
17. Set mata @mrd gar OOH @MQosED( - . - + - 
18. (. .) aged dad OT Os8 Qe) omrOGI00n [AT OD CH © 
19. &] as o2m8 gen Bd omad Hat CDMS ¢ [OMAD 
20. otra S80 omO] ¢h a Sa says DEE [Sad dogCGd 
21. @eey Oand g] & Gal S) DHES SeQdonsd [¢& ©] 
22. aye BEC 6a Da» Oad Qe) OMOSIOMD [OM GB] 
23. e@stias Oand gaI OW ¢@® DoH gat So BS. GO [99] 
24. @em® gon 89 cB RBS ¢O oad Bat os [@ 
25. 8] edged 59<G Ede O84 BAAD OANIO ES) [saa 
26. @@8] omet dds3 O,d,O OH GOD oad QaI OM © 
27. Boma ena, 88; Baa [oad] aQwd aQdI a&Eos 
28. 3 GAH BDH ar o=mO Qa BA ands} ow09 SOO 
29. 2 oz om ED O.Qds dag SOG (Sse) BOO 
30. 2) O20 Qe OO cH QO, QB DOI . . - + - + BD 
31. O2t QERB DLGODH OMEN YX [Soewda] edad oon gato 
32. [eOdzeq] @amd ees OORT Quid, D1od0mH onong [A HS 


$9 G0 I Oo Or ie GO BS 


Transcript, 
. [Sri. Siri bar ket kula kot Okavas raja para pu 
. ren bat Ket] usabnat [ag mehesun vu Lak 
. divu polo yon para puren himi vu Siri Sarg Bo A 
bhé maha rajhu put] Siri Satg Bo [Abahay maha rajhu sat lengu 
ey nee havuruduyehi . ..-. . - . mashi 
necanciadens i acetas GIS Minch cies ics ye peek Sha A Kad A Te sk 
. veher) pamaniyen dasa [gemat eka (ku) nayakayan Kibiga 
. m] epedunu nayakayan ku [ din mehi etulat ta 
. k ten] kubhijakumarda (ké) . . [ka]ida pala sora [kam kala tirg kot 
10. gene] dasa geme ettan hiida vichara[uvan deyat pe 
11. he] kise liya (tab4) meruvehu [mara) patvanu [kot isa kanda pala 
12. sorun (novadnda) sorun [gat] aya [tiyen niya 
13. takdlok]aya . . . mihat[genadi el] vanu kot isd [ti 
14, ré nokala] dasa geme ettan pansalis davase | ki 
15. n] soya gene meseme patvanu kot isd so [ya 
16. nogat] dasa gemin eksiyapasvisi ka [laidak 
17. ran gann4 kot isé no mara ketu pediv Ya Ber ae 
18. . . kalaidak ran ganna kot isd no poho [t ge dad ga 
19. n] na kot isa tire no kat hun pansalis da [vasekin 
20. soya patvanu kot] dasa gemin panes kalaidak [ran radolat 
21. denu kot i] sa at pd vahalat giyavungen [dande pa] 
22. nes kalahdak ran ganna kot isa nopohot [ge dand] 
23. ganna kot isa ge dad neta at pa kapa pat [vanu] 
24, kot isd sivu daid sihin daid pere sirit se [ga 
; 25. m] laddan pamunu laddan beda ganna kot isa [mivun 
) 26. geri] gon eluvan meruvan mara patvanu kot isa no ma 
27. ra soya gene giye niyata [kot] ovun ovun kasilaye 
{ 28. n lakunu obaharina kot isa tire novat kot patva 
29. nu kot isd ana mekuvan ratkala yamara (jyaya) sitva 
é. ft 


CS CO NI: SUH Go DO 


. . 


30. nu kot isa me dasa geme kudin taman  . . . . a 

31. man kulehi vetena maigulat mafgul [palanné] pereher no ikme 
32. [patvanu] kot isa meyin ikme vetena keneku [n eta 

33. genin | : , ; 
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Translation. 


[Prosperity! Onthe. . day . . ofthemonth . . ; inthe . . yearin 
which the state canopy was raised by the great king |] Siri Sang Bo [Abahay, son of the geat King 
Siri Sangbo Abha, lord by birth-succession [of the soil of the Island of Lanka, the Chief Queen | 
of eminent Kshatriyas! descended from the royal line of the Okk&ka race, the banner of the 
illustrious Kshatriya tribe] . . . . . - [orders have been given] that each of the chiefs 
over ten villages from amongst the endowments to the (Demala vihére in) . . . the chiefs who 
have given security for Kibigama, and the tenants, should ascertain the facts when, in any place 
within this [district], one kills any one or commits theft by breaking into any boutiques; that 
they should sit and inquire of the owners [or inhabitants] of the ten villages ; that they should 
keep a written record of the result so that it may be produced [hereafter], and that they should - 
strike the person who struck the other for kill the person who killed the other] and cast him 
away; that , : ; A out of the property taken by the thieves . A : ‘ 

be brought ; 

that [if the offender is not detected], the inhabitants of the ten villages should find him out within 
forty-five days and expel him in like manner ; 

that [if the offender is not found out] one hundred and twenty-five kalandas of gold should be 
exacted from the ten villages ; 
that, if a man is struck and not killed, -. : , kalandas of gold should be taken; that 
if this amount cannot be paid, the house should be seized in lieu of the fine ; 

that ‘ , . should be found out and expelled in forty-five days; that fifty kalandas of 
gold should be given to the king’s service ; that fifty kalandas of gold should be exacted as fine 
from those who went to work with their hands and feet as slaves; if they cannot afford 
to pay the amount, their houses should be seized as a penalty ; if there is no house-fine to be 
exacted, they should be expelled, their hands and feet being cut off; that the four-fold fine 
and small fines should be divided among themselves by village-headmen and grantees of 
lands ; that those who kill buffaloes, black cattle, and goats be killed [or struck] and cast away; if 
the animals were stolen away and not killed, the offenders should be identified, marks left 
upon each of them by lashes of the whip, and then sent away; that if they remain refractory 
they should be expelled naked; that those who have effaced the marks should be made to 
stand on a heated iron-slab : : that the inhabitants of these ten villages should con- 
duct themselves without neglecting the feasts, funerals, [dress,] rites, and ceremonies which obtain 
in each of their castes; that [if there] any one commits a breach of the above enact- 
ments : ; , : ; : : 


MAHA-POTANA KORALE. 


: Bambara-hela. 
(Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25.) 
1h 


Transliterated Text. 
U (pa Ti sa cha Da) ta sa le ne. 
Translation. 
Cave of U (pa Tisa and) of (Da) ta. 
Il. 


Transliterated Text. 
Pa ru ma ka Ma ha Su ma na sa le ne. 
Translation. 


Cave of the chief Maha Sumana. 
III. 


Transliterated Text, 
Pa ru ma ka Ra [ki] pu ta Pa ru ma ka A so ka sa le ne. 


Translation, 
Cave of the chief Aséka, son of the chief Ra [ki]. 


IV. 
Transliterated Text. 
Pa ru ma ka Su ma na pu ta Paru ma ka Su mi la ya le ne sa ga sa. 


Translation. 
Cave of the chief Sumila, son of the chief Sumana [granted] to the monks. 


Aminichchiya. 
(No. 26.) 
Miiller has a reference to this inscription ; but gives neither text nor translation :— 


Aminicciya, near Konvewa, one mile east of the 28th milepost of the eastern minor road (from Kekirawa 
to Dacci Halmillawa). Inscription tolerably well preserved (except the first line and the end), but full of 
clerical errors. The characters are a little more modern than those in the preceding inscription ['Tammanne- 
kanda], and some of them are doubtful.? F 


1 Alternative rendering :—(a) Lord by descent from the Poloyon line, of the Island of Lanka the Chief Queen. ° 
* Miller (doc. ctt.), p. 40. 
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No king’s name is mentioned. The date of the sannasa can only be approximately arrived 
at from the form of characters. This is certainly not earlier than the fourth century A.D. 

The subject seems to be the enumeration of certain tanks and villages, perhaps dedicated 
to the neighbouring monastery, now in ruins, at the modern Kk6n-vewa, 


Transliterated Text. 
Sidam. Nakarahi utara pasahi kala Ma 
hanaka[niya] matanahi Davachakapatagama Vijaya maha vavi cha 
Maniyamatanahi [vasa ]nahira Vachhuka vivi Chhakala aviya vava cha Maniya matana 
hi Mavadabalagama vivi cha (Kanakasi) la kaniya matava Tinavada aviya vava cha 
Maha vava cha sakala 
sametuye Chhuna mahapiti Baka mahapitika Gijepava kutasa Kadavaka 
kotasa Kitumahapiya Satirini cha pajane pasaha Ala abigama keta (.... . 
ya matanaha Aba (ma)vipatagama Vijagamaka sakala samatuya chatara [Chhuna] 
mahapati Bakamahapatika Gijepava kotasa Kadavaka kotasa kotu——, 


Se ee ae 


Translation. 

Hail! The great Vijaya tank of Davacha-kapatagama on Mahanakaniya patana! made on 
the north side of the city, the Vachhuka tank and the tank adjoining? Chhakala on the west? of 
Maniya patana, and Mavada-bala-gama tank at Maniyawatana, and the tank which adjoins the 
channel Tinavada dug® in (Kanakasi)la,> and the great tank, all these in common to® Chhuna- 
mahapiti, Baka-mahapiti, Gijepava kutasa,’ Kadavaka kotasa, Kitu-mahapitiya, and Satarani ; on 
the east side, Ala-abi-gama, tract of fields . . . on the . . patana, Aba(ma)vipata-gama, 
Vijagamaka—all these in common to the four . . . [Chhuna] mahapati, Baka-mahapatika, 
Gijepava kotasa, Kadavaka kotasa a 


Pandaralewa, 


(No. 27.) ' 

A very rough pillar slab standing some 3 ft. out of the ground. The front and back 
(broader) faces bear respectively four lines, and six lines of writing, with badly drawn dog and 
crow, facing each other; a third side nine lines. The letters are of varying sizes, slovenly 
inscribed, and at the present day hardly legible. 

The upper part of the stone may have been broken off, as the highest line on one face ig but 
partially visible. 

The archaic form of some of the letters would seem to give the inscription to the eighth, 
if not the seventh, century. 


Kota-Kanda. 
(Nos. 28, 29.) 
| I. 
Transliterated Text. 
Ga mi ka A nu di ya pu ta Na ga ha le ne ni ya te sa ga ga. 


Translation. 
Cave of Naga, son of the village-headman Anudi, dedicated to the monks. 


A worn inscription of the fifth to seventh centuries. 
II. 
Transliterated Text. 
1. Sidam. Vasu kamara chila visa sind (..) ma (su), 
2. hakidipa de vaheri lachi di (.) va..ra... 
3. vi: viva ke (.) lahabata ke : vi (. .) maha pali (...) 
4, mahamadi... 
Translation. 
Hail! At the close of the Was season, twenty pieces of cloth 
2. . . lamps in the two monasteries . 
3 
4 


. . . inthesolitude . ticket-food .. . ‘- the great dam 
. the great ; 


Timbiri-vewa, 
; (Nos. 30-34.) 
There are five inscriptions on the “Veheragala” rock. Two belong to Maha Séna, 
(A.D. 275-301 T.; 277-304 M. E.); two to his son Kitti Siri Meghavanna (A.D. 301-30 T.; 304-32 
M. E.) ; the fifth probably to one or the other of these two kings. 
“Gaga pavata vehera,” the ancient name of this rock temple, occurs in four of the sannas. 
It is very probably that “ Gazgd-séna-pabbata” vihare, which Maha Séna is recorded to have built.? 
No. I.—Originally nine lines, of which very little remains, but enough to allot the inscription 
to the ninth year of Maha Séna, here styled “ Siri Naka.” 


' Matanahi for patanahi.  Patana (iit. ‘ falling’; hence ‘descent,’ ‘slope’), a term applied to high land over- 
grown with grass, ¢g., the ‘Agra-patana.’ Cf. the hill above Kandy, Matana patana (anglice ‘Mutton Button’). 

* Aviya: taken to mean ‘adjoining,’ from Pali agata, ‘come to.’—G. 

* Vasanahira : modern basnd-ira ‘setting sun,’ i.¢., west.—G. 

* Kaniya: Pali kanita, ‘dug.—G. 

5 Kanaka-sila. Cf. Ran-giri,‘ golden rock.’ —G. 

° Sametuye = samiti, ‘assembly’; ‘group’; ‘ meeting.’—G. 

® Gijepavakujasa = Péli Gijjhapabbatakitassa, Sin. Gijukulupav, ‘Vulture peak.’ Here the context would seem 
to require kotasa.—G. 

® Mahdawansa, XXXVII. 
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No, II.—Hight lines; quite legible throughout except toward the end. Two grants, (a) by a 
minister “ Homiya Nakalu” of “ Gagavi,” and (b) by the Commander “ Asanaka.” The sannas 
are dated in the fourth year of “ Puvaya Naka,” i.e, Maha Séna.? 

The third and fourth inscriptions (not legible everywhere) are cut on the rock side by side 
so closely as to give the appearance of one long record. 

No. I1].—Nine lines : grant of a land by “ Maha Asanaka” to the “ Gaga-pavata 
dated in the mouth of Vesak of the [second] year of the reign of “ Mekavana Abaya.” 

No. [V.—Five lines: grant by “ Malimaji” of a tank constructed by Queen “ Anula:” dated 
in Vap of the second year of “ Mekavana Abaya.” 

No. V.—Only four lines at all legible, and these full of doubt. A village, “ Kapirigama,” 
is perhaps mentioned besides the “ Gaga” tank. 


” vihare : 


i, 
Transliterated Text. 
Pa Nasa FOR os vee. a 
2. chatarima...... 
AC aa eee ee 
Ao DO. s/he kote dint Mee. 
1 At SPO Sirt Naka? maha raja (bukusaga) sa dini..,. 
6 . vasahi navaya chada puri Pu [sa] masa (ya) mata . 
7. , chidi(kya)ta sikaya . hali .. . 
8. un a (va) li sasarata danaya da . taha... 
9 . . - hapata mahapiya dini 
Translation. 
1a 3) Gg OR oer, oe isan LORD ahs tales cc Wd 3 eats ete! So having made, gave ....... 
the great King Siri Naga gave to the congregation of monks. This..... was given on 
the full moon day in the month of Pusa’ in the ninth year [from the elevation of the royal 
MRE ey are Ne Sahay Soy why) degsae | to continued existence, having known, gave . . . . father’s 
elder brother who came. . . 
Il. 


Transliterated Text. 
1. Sidam. Gagavi Homiya Nakalu A[me]tiya | 5. sanaka mahapati dini bikusagahata dini 


2. Abagiri veherahi chetiya sovanabara pa 6. Me vavi dini Puvaya Naka Maha raja 
3. haravaya Gaga pavata veherahi 7. ha chata ligita cha[tara] avanaka va 
4, dini Tina[pa|tiya vaviya tumaha A 8, sahi (Me) dini piri@nasahi)dasa panadaha[di ]ni 


Translation. 


Hail! ‘The minister Homiya Nakalu of Gagavi, having caused to be taken loads of gold by 
amaid servant‘ at the Abagiri vihare, bestowed (them) on the Gaga-pavata vihare. The commander 
Asanaka, a man of means,’ gave his Tina[pa]tiya tank to the congregation of monks. This tank 
was given in the fourth® year from the elevation of the royal canopy by the great King Naga the 
Senior. In the month (Me)dina, the moon waxing, on the tenth .... 


III. 

Transliterated Text. 
Sidam. Ametiya Matula Siyaraya 
Gagavi vavi Teremaha[pa |tiya Vakamahapati[ya ] 
ka tisa kotasa kotu Vaka ka . . puta maha A 
sanaka Gaga pavata veherahi [biku]sa [gahata} 
{di]Jni Mevavi dini [Puvaya Siri Naka maha] rajaha puta 
raja Mekavana Abayal[ha chataligita do] avanaka 
vasahi Vesake chada pura. . . [paka] 
divasa dini Vanika (Chula) Nakaya puta Vahabaya 
Gamini akotu 


en ey oe oe 


Translation. 

Hail! Maha Asanaka, son of Vaka(ka. .), having made four and thirty divisions of Gagavi 
tank of the minister Matula Siyara for (the benefit of the fields of) Tere-mahapatiya (and) Vaka- 
mahapatiya, granted (it) to the priests in the Gaga-pavata vihare. This tank was given on 
the(. .) day of the waxing moon of Vesak? in the second year [since the elevation of the royal 
canepy] by king Mekavana Abaya, son of the great king [ Siri Naka the Senior]: it was 
given—Vahabaya Gamini, son of Vanika (Chula) Naga, not having made it. 


: ' The fourth inscription (from the left) on the pavement at the east “ Chapel” of Ruwanveli Dégaba is dated 
in the third year of “ Mekavana Abaya, son of the great King Puvaya Siri Nuka”—an important’clue, which seems to 
have escaped the notice of both Drs. Goldschmidt and Miiller.” Miller, however (Zoe. cit., p. 31) fixes the identity of 
“Siri Naka” with Mahé Séna by the Karumba-gala inscription (“* Naka mahdé Sena maha raja”). 

2 Maha Séna, A.D. 275—301 T. ; 277—304 M. EB. 

*Pusa = Pali, Phussa ; modern Sin. Durutta (January-February). 

* Chetiya : Pali chetika, “maid-servant.” Chetiya may be an error for chetiya “ in the dagaba.”—G. 

° Dini bears four different meanings :—(a) ‘given,’ Sin. dwn, Pali dinna ; (b) ‘ wealthy,’ Sin. dani, Pali dhani ; 
(¢c) ‘on the day,’ from dina ; (d) ‘he conquered,’ from dina to ‘ win’ or ‘ conquer.’—G. 

° Chatara avanaka vasahi= the modern Sinhalese hatarata pemini varshayehi, ‘in the year which has come to 
number four,’ i.¢., ‘ the fourth.’ 

" Vesak: April-May. 
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IV. 
Transliterated Text. 
Sidam. Gagavi .... yaha ... mata Mitayaha jita Anula bi[sovaya] 


tumaha mir Sa(ta) ka sani cys vavi Malimaji bikapati Gaga pavata 
veherahi biku sagahata dini Me vavi dini [ Puvaya] Sir? Naka maha rajaha 
puta raja Mekavana Abayaha chata ligita do avanaka vasahi 

Vapa meda puna masiya tidasapaka dinaye dini. 


we ae Pete 


Translation. 


Hail! Malimaji, the lord of alms, gave to the congregation of monks i in the vihéré on the | 
Gaga-pavata the Sa(ta)katalawaya tank made by Her Majesty the Queen Anula, daughter of(. 
mata Mita of . . Gagavi. This tank was given on the fourteenth day when the moon was full! j in 
the middle of Vap? in the second year since the royal canopy was raised by King Mekavana Abaya, 
son of the great King Sire Naka [the Senior]. 


Trans literated Text. 


1. Sidam. Gagava maha ve(he)rahi MahaTa.... 
2. bikusana’ jina Ka(piri)gama Gaga vavi . . 
3. layaha tabayavaya‘* padina niyata .... 
4, vasava(jijtaha kanaka( . )dini> .... 
Translation. 
FLOHS bos es hs MORES. «4 6 4s of the great Gagava vihara ... having established 
Gaga’ tank in the old Ka(piri)gama. . . a permanent possession .... . to one having no 


residence, gold was gifted.® 


Diya-titta-vewa. 
(Nos. om 36.) 


pe Text. 
Ga pa ti Pu sa ha le ne. 
Translation. 


iT, 
Transliterated Tex 


AGATE ESANON etre on exe 


Cave of the householder Pusa. 


Translation. 
Cave of the female lay-devotee Sumana, daughter of the village headman Abaya. 


Puliyan-kadawala, 
(No. 37.) 


Transliterated Text. 
[Pa ru ma |ka Se na ha sa ga sa. 
Translation. . 
(This site) of (belonging to) [the chief] Séna [is granted] to the monks. 


Brahmanaya-gama. 
(Nos. srr :) 


wiccahiettto ied Text. 
Pa ru ma ka Si va ha le ne sa ga sa. 
Translation. 
Cave of the Chief Siva [granted] to the monks. 
Il. 
Transliterated Text. 
Pa ru ma ka Si va ha le ne sa ga sa. 
Translation. 
Cave of the Chief Siva [granted] to the monks. 
IIL. 
Transliterated Text. 


Ba ta Mi ta ha da Ba ta Su ma na ha da! Ba ta Su ma na Gu ta ha ba(....... ) 


Translation. 

[Cave] of Bata Mita and Bata Sumana and Bata Sumana Guta..... 
IV. 
Transliterated Text. 

Pa ru ma ka (. ta ru ya upa) sa ka Ra ma le ne sa ga sa a ga ta a[na ga ta] 

Translation. 
Cave of (the lay devotee) Rama (son) of the chief (. taru) [granted] to the monks, present 

[and absent ]. 


1 Puna masi = Pali. punna masamhi. 

2 Vap, September-October. 

8 Proposed to read biku saga.--G. 

* Reading tabavaya = tabavd, ‘ having caused to be placed.’ 
5 Reading pidint == Pali padinna, 
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Ws 


Transliterated Text. 
Sa (ma) ne ra (ha) Ti sa ( . ) ma ga. 


Translation. 


t 
man 
‘ 
: 
i 


. of the noviciate Tisa. 


Parangi-vadiya. 
(No. 43.) 


Squared short pillar-slab, 3 ft. 5 in. high by 11} in. by 6 in., standing in the compound of 
the Buddhist temple. 


\° Inscribed on one side with fourteen lines in Tamil character. 
. Of this inscription Dr. Hultzsch writes :— 


“ Alphabet and language, Tamil. Gift of land to Buddha by a Dandandyaka.”” 


Kuda-Amba-gas-vewa. ' 
(Nos. 44-47.) P 
I 


On a rock in front of the vihara cave at the hinna (hill range): in one line twelve letters, 
reversed, as at the Debal-gala cave. 


Transliterated Text. 
Ba ta Ti sa Gu ta hale ne sa ga ga. 


Translation. 
- Cave of Bhatiya Tisa Gupta [granted] to the monks. 
? A few letters only left of an inscription ee on the horizontal rock close to the dagaba. 
Pillar in the jungle near the pilima-gé Aig are Gs, with the sedent Buddha. 
Pieces of a once handsome pillar, with “ net head,” and below it five Buddhist emblems— 


swastika; ankusa (elephant goad); detta (flail); tristila (trident) ; and “shield.” A fragment has 
seven lines of writing on each side. The inscription belonged to the tenth century. 


Wagolla-Kada, 
(Nos, 48, 49.) 


Transliterated Text. 
¢ U pa si ka So ma li ya le ne. 


Translation. 
Cave of the female lay devotee Somali. 


Il. 


Transliterated Text. 
Pa ru ma ka Ra ki pu ta Ma ha Ti sa ha le ne sa ga sa. 


Translation. 
Cave of Maha Tisa, son of the chief Raki, [granted] to the monks. 


Aliya-kada. 
(Nos. 50, 51.) 
1 
Transliterated Teat. 
(A) li pa (ra) va ta ha pu gi ya na? li ne* sa ga sa. 
Translation. 
The cubiculary-cave of (A) li-pa (ra) vatat [granted] to the monks. 
TI. . 


Transliterated Text. 
Ga mi ka Du ha ta ra pu ta Ga mika A ba ya le ne sa ga sa ni ya te. 


Translation. 


Cave of the village headman Abaya, son of the village headman Duhatara, dedicated to the 
Pi monks, 


Maradam-maduwa. 
(No, 52.) 
Transliterated Text. 


, 1. ..... (vehe) ra ya sa ga sa. 
. aa ye kubara. 
Translation, 
eee. oF to the monks of ... vihara 
Bale a 1b field 
Wahal-kada, 
’ (Nos. 53, 54.) 
bai Two slabs, standing vertically in the ground close together, ashort distance from the erat 
breach of Wahal-kada tank. 
' Magistrate or Head Police Officer.—G. 8 Pugiyana;: taken as = paggahana, ‘ sieetahing eG: 
* Da for da or cha. * Line for lene. 


5(Al)ipa(ra) vata = Aliy d- hada-handa. 
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hy 


Measures 4 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 5 in.: on the front is engraved a Tamil inscription of 36 lines, 
considerably weathered in places. 
Dr. Hultzsch says of the contents :— 


Alphabet and language, Tamil. Opens with the Sanskrit titles of a king, whose name I have not yet 
made out. 
II 


Smaller: also inscribed on one face. Record quite illegible. 


KALPE KORALE. 
Tirappan-kadavala, 
(Nos. 55, 56.) 

Two inscriptions close together on the rock at the end of the tank bund. The first has two 
lines; the other three. Both are much weather-worn, and only to be read very doubtfully 
in places. , 

No. I.—One of the grantors, “Abaya,” may have been a grandson of Bhatiya IT. (A.D, 137-161 
T., 141-165 M. E.) 

No. Il.—If the text, as read, be correct, the donor was a nephew of Gaja Bahu I. (“ Gaman 
Abaya”), son of the “ Crooked-Nose” King (Vaika-nasika). 

ie 
Transliterated Text. 
1. (Batiya) maramanaka Abayaha cha Amalaya puta Parumaka (Dara cha a...ametiya) 
2. (Paru) maka puta Abaya(........-- ta) ba sagaya dini. 
Translation. 

Set apart [and] granted to the priesthood by Abaya, the noblest son of the Minister (A. 

and the chief Dara, son of Amald and of Abaya, grandson of (Bhatiya). 


Py. 
Transliterated Tect. 

1. (Paru)maka puta abaya Kutakana rajaha puta Gamini Abayaha 

2. atimatika ane ba (tikana . bati) 

3. vanika Ahapiya puta (Puramu)niya dini 

Translation. 

Granted by (Puramu)niya, son of the merchant Ahapi, the most sensible brother amongst 

many brothers of Gamini Abaya, son of the fearless king “ Crooked-Nose,” son of king [| Wahaba]. 


Vile-vewa, 
(No. 57.) 

The seven lines forming the inscription are plainly carved on a boulder 13 ft. in circum- 
ference by 4 ‘ft. in height, and cover a space only 3 ft. by 2 ft. The unusually diminutive size 
(2 in.) of the letters for so early a period is peculiar, if not unique. 

This rock sannasa is of special interest, as it bears out a reference in the Mahdwansa to 
the liberality of that pious queen, Mahamatta, a devout Buddhist, mother of Gajabahu. I. :— 

The r4ja, in compliance with the solicitation of his mother, and according to her wishes, built the Matu 
vihaéré in the Kadamba forest. This well-informed queen-mother, for the purpose of purchasing land for that 
great vihdré, gave a thousand pieces and built the viharé.* 

The inscription? records the gift to “ her viharé” by the mother of the great king “ Gamani” 
Abaya” of the tank then called “ Kubwru-gama,” together with 14 amunams of land bought for 


4,000 karshapanas. 
Transliterated Text. 
J. Simda* Maharaja Gamani Aba 5. ya tamaha veherahi saga dini® 
2. yaha mata Kubaragama vavi 6. (a) lahaya abaka mahana [da] ha 
3. tamaha (da) na daraya chatara . 7. chatara bima kita 
| 4, sahasa kahavana (da) raya gana 


| Translation. 

Hail! The mother of the great king Gamani Abaya gave to the monks in her vihare 

ie the Kubara-gama tank after having expended her wealth [upon it], and ground of 14 full amunams® 

| by Jaha’ [measure], purchased [by her] after having counted [and] given away four thousand 
kahavanas. 


Veli-maha-potana. 
(No. 58.) 
[See ante, page 21.] 


Meda-gama-kanda, 
(Nos. 59, 60, 61.) 


I. 
Transliterated Text, 
Ba ra ta Di ga Ka sa ba sa le ne. 


? 1 Kutakana = Pali Kutaghdna (“false-nose”) i.¢., Vatika-nasika Tisa or Vak-nehe Tisa (A.D, 106-109 T.; 110- 

113 M.E.). In the Déipavansa, Makalan Tisa (B.C. 20,—A.D. 9) is styled “ Kutikanna Tisa.” 

2 It is surmounted by two sprigs, perhaps intended to represent a bé-tree or paddy stalks. Cf. the conventionalised 
bé-gaha on the early “ punch-marked ” and “ Buddhist” coins. 

3 Mahdwansa, XXXV. 4 Sic. for Sidam. 

5 Here follows the square symbol found at Palu Mekichchéwa. (see ante, p. 44, note 3), and two numerals (?). 

® Mahana: taken as = Pali, ammana, Sin. amuna. Cf. the transposition of syllables in marumanaka for manumaraka. 
The amuna, as a measure of grain, varies in different parts of the Island; but usually = 4 pélas = 40 ds, or hurunis. 

7 Alahaya = Pali dlhaka, a measure = generally +,th péla. 
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Translation. 


II. 


Transliterated Text. 
Ga pa ti Pa ru ka ku la ha le ne. 


Cave of Barata Diga Kasyapa. 


Translation. 
Cave of the householder Paruka-kula, 


III. 
Transliterated Text. 
Ga pa ti Gu ta ka Ti sa pu ta (E) ya ti U tiri ka Ma ha Ti sa ha le ne. 


Translation. 
Cave of (E)yati Utirika Maha Tisa, son of the householder Gutaka Tisa. 


KuNcHurtTu KORALE. 
Rambewa,! 
(No. 62.) 

A plain squared pillar (5 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. square), on the bund of the village tank. 
inscribed on all sides; but the writing has worn greatly :—A. 18 lines; B.19; C.19; D. 16. 

The inscription is dated in the first year of an “ Abhay Salamevan,” a king styled by one of 
the two universally occurring birudas of the period. 

Fortunately, both from the form of characters and other internal proof, we are enabled to 
identify the king under whom this sannasa was executed. 

“ Kuttha Senevirad,” who unites with other chiefs in granting certain lands to the 
“Sen Senevirad” monastery which he had established, can be no other than that “ Tuttha’”? 
of the Mahawansa—“ the valiant chief Captain” of Sena II., and not improbably the leader 
of the Sinhalese army which in the ninth year of that king’s reign overran Pandiya. This great 
general, it is related, “built the parivena Sena Sénapati, and endowed it with great possession.”8 

So, too, “ Mahale Vareg Séna” and “ Rek-samanan” may well be the Ministers of SénaI., 
Vajira (Séna) and Rakkhasa- 


It is 


Text. 
A. B, C, D. 

im 1, B@d2 DES 1. ©2DEDs O22 1, datas Oa 
2. | Dex g 2. Soy meee 2, 0 ees 2. SOLAD 

3. Gand 3. D) O29 Oeso 3. Sast Os 3+ 2) SE 

4, Bead 4. S8e¢e ocd 4. Msi O29 4- achoedS 

5. B® Eos Qs 5. Gg @Q@r22 5. O@6a 5. S[ geo]¢ 

6. SB6VOT ORD 6, Bai ong AP 6. EAD | 6. bd @© HAs 
7% Bz 95 Dz 7. OOO? DE QE | 7. GF SLAz 7. £JEMODs OD 
8. 6 @Br@mHI & 8. GQst HD O@o 8. 5 eat DO | 8 @6oat ¢ 

9. Des [BOX JOnOHD | 9. ot BR2wT B 9. D406osF 9. De QrPEcz 
10, S66, AHaF V® 10. Beng 28 & 10, ~ oBand 10. omB@aE 
1], OBOMA 2749 o85|1]1. GONE @Mo@at 11. dd DOH 1], BMS 3a 
12, 33 @B@MBd 85 |12. a» @490 Oe59 12. LOs,@9s0 12. @z &Gs 

13, DDO O4G wz 13, Oe 25 8 13. Jad 8 13, €:QQO GAD9 
14. BEd: O=MD®™ 14. 3 & @a0057 14. HX eOoES 14, 5 ©®@ ea 
15, B BMS SA 15. s¥ OmmdDD aT 15. © Qe @DA9 15. GF Sa 
16. GO SEMOsnrsI = |16. OMs@aIDs © |16. SOS O2mGE@ 16. 5 gSJOoS 
17. ©€0;92, OSD [17- DO @es0 WA 17. ©B¢ FO @ 

18. do @290 OH = |18- DG MHDS Oe 18. to CHOG 

19. ©2m@ wmBasy 19. DAG ots 
Transliteration. 
A. B. C. D. 

5 | Svasti vt 1. piyo vadara 1, novadna ko 1. Reksamana 
2. ° 2. nnan novad 2. tisave 2. nvarevana 
3. Abhay 3. na kot isa 3, riyan no 3. Kudasald 
4, Salameva 4. rajladu pas 4, ganna ko 4, Sangdeti 

). 2 ma purmuka 5. ladu melacha Det 1A 5. m [isa] a 
6, palamuvanne 6. sin helkuli 6. atta 6. p me tuva 
7, Hile pura me % Demel kuli gel 7. ni perehe 7. kdanamo va 
8, ndi poho da 8. mivun gam go 8. r dennat 8. dalain a 

9. vas [Kuttha] Sene 9. n bilibat bi 9. vaddlein 9, vud Geliiduru 
10. viradanan Maha 10. li sal dihi ki 10. a Senevi 10. Gomandala 
ll. Vehere kerevi Se | ll. r tel nogan 11. rad Kutthava 11. satar paya 
12. n Senevirad Piri 12. na kot isa 12. revane Meka 12. le sima 
13, vanat vadala Ge 13. mang div pi 13. ppar Guli- 13. etulu ko 
14. litduru Gomaid 14. ya div soru 14. gamu Araleyi 14. t me aita 
15. li satar paya 15. n kotavan 15. m isd Meka 15. ni perehe 
16. lat dekamten 16. noganna ko 16. ppar Kolala 16. r dunmahayi 
17. deruvane nova 17. + isa suva 17. yedaim i 
18. dna kot isa 18. r mahavar rad 18. sa Mahale 

| 19. kol kemiyan 19. Vareg Sena 


1 See ante, p. 25. 
? The resemblance between the Sinhalese k and ¢ in manuscript is doubtless responsible for the error in the Mahéa- 


_wansa text, Miiller (doe. cit., pp. 57, 81, 114) gives the text, and on Plate 119 a } ¢ d aphoto- lithograph of a pillar inscription 


of (“Abhay Sala] mevan” at Polonnaruwa, in which he has misread “ Kuttha” as “ Kussa,” 
nzpogly to Kaésyapa V. or Udaya III., from the occurrence of the name “Vadurag.” _ 
* Mahawansa, LI. 88. 4 Jd. L, 84. 


attributing the record 
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Translation. 


Hail! Prosperity! On the middle poya day of the bright half of Hil! in the first year of 
king Abhay Salamevan, (His Majesty) having ordered Council-warranty to be given (to the effect) 
that those who hold posts of two kinds of work should not enter the four payalas in Geliiduru 
Gomandali dedicated to Sen Senevirad Monastery, which was caused to be built in connection with 
Maha Viharé by the General [Kutthd]; that those who use crafty speech should not enter; that 
neither those who have obtained the whole kingdom nor those who have obtained only a part of it, 
nor savage rustics, should take the huts on hills, the huts of the Tamils, the carts or buffaloes, 
villages or oxen, boiled rice or raw rice used for offerings, curdled milk or fresh milk or clarified 
butter [belonging to the monastery]; that those who get a living by highway robbery or vagrant 
habits, thieves or those who come [for shelter] after committing assaults, should not be admitted ; 
that goldsmiths, cooks, workmen of the royal family, should not [be permitted to] enter; and that 
unfriendly persons be not admitted : we all, viz. :—General Kuttha-varevana, Guligamu-Araleyim 
of the Body-Guard? Kola-layedayim of the Body-Guard, Chief Secretary Wareg Send, Rek- 
samanan-varevana, Kuda-sala Saigdetim, having met by order, have defined the boundaries of the 
four payalas of Gelihduru Gomandala and have granted this warranty of Council. 

Padaviya. 
(Nos. 64-69), 

Altogether (exclusive of the shorter records in Tamil on the basement and the pillar of 
the Siva Dévale), six inscriptions have so far been discovered at Padaviya, three in Sinhalese, and 
a like number in Tamil, 

A.—Sinhalese Inscriptions. 


i 
Mr. H. Parker refers to this inscription ;— 


The next record of the existence of Padaviya was probably contained in an inscription which was cut in 
the rock on a high hill at the back of the embankment; unfortunately, however, the inscription has been completely 
destroyed by persons who hoped to discover a treasure concealed beneath it. It may have dated from the time of 
Mahasena’s son, who caused many similar inscriptions to be cut ; bnt in any case it can hardly have been later than 
the end of the fifth century a.p.$ 

I. 


The pillar bearing this inscription is lying prone amidst the “ Moragoda” ruins, where it 
was discovered by Mr, Parker :— : 


The next information regarding the tank occurs in a fine pillar inscription, which I was fortunate enough 
to discover in the forest below the embankment, at the site of ancient town, which is now called Moragoda. This 
inscription was cut by orders of Kagsyapa VI., who ascended the throne in 954 a.D., and is supposed to have reigned 
ten years. As, however, this inscription is dated, and gives an account of his doings in his sixteenth year, and as he 
dates another inscription in his eleventh year, the Mahdwansa is clearly wrong in assigning this monarch onl 
ten years. The inscription at Moragoda is the most interesting of its kind, and fortunately it is not all devoted 
to the religious communities and their meetings. Reference is made in it to the tank and the paddy land and the 
irrigable jungle ; and the king enacts regulations for controlling or benefiting the inhabitants. Among other 
things he states, that “ having proceeded into the jungle in his chariot, and having written (an account of) all the 
trees, people may (now) enter on when the sun is high, for firewood and water.” He adds that “on account of 
the loss suffered by the dependants (of the priesthood), which elephants are causing, any of the cultivators of the 
paddy fields at this village may drive them (the elephants) away with fire.” And further, that “the people of 
this city shall not dig the bed of the tank ; in a place where there are trees or jungle they shall not cut grass. A 
perpetual privilege is given he declared.” Finally, he concludes with the penal clause :—‘‘ The grant which these 
have cut having been set up, if any person in this present life shall destroy it, he shall become like the body of 
crows or dogs. ; 

Lape ayesanne The name of the city occurs in Kasyapa’s inscriptions, but most unfortunately two letters of it 
have been broken away. It began with a letter which is either Hi or Bhi, and it appears to have consisted of 
three letters with the termination “ pura,”’4 


As the inscription belongs to Kasyapa IV. (A.D. 934-54 T., 912-29 M.E.), and not, as stated 
by Mr. Parker, to that king’s nephew and successor, Kasyapa V. (A.D. 954-64 T., 929-39 M.E.),s 
the charge of inaccuracy against the Mahawansa does not lie. A collation of the stone with the 
Mahawansa settles the identification. The chronicle records that Udaya I. on coming to the 
throne “raised Kasyapa, his younger brother, to the office of chief Governor ; or, as the inscription 
has it: “ His Majesty Kaswb Siri Savig Bo, brother of the great king Ude Abhaya, who caused 
him to enjoy prosperity, and had held under one canopy of dominion the Ruhunu Province and 
the Malaya district.” 

The pillar a kalasa capital, and measures (including head) 6 ft.2 in. by 1 ft. 1 in. square, 
It is inscribed on all four sides: A. 24 lines; J. 21 lines, with swn and déketta (sickle) symbols in 
low relief ; C.24; and D. 22 lines, and figures of crow and dog (broken). The letters are cut moder- 
ately deep, and are for the most part legible, In “Seneviraja Vadwra” it is easy to identify 
“ Vajiragga, the king’s (Udaya I.) Chief Captain,” who, with Prince Mahinda successfully carried 
out the punitive expedition into Ruhuna against the rebellious Governor Kittaggabodhi.® 

If tradition be not wrong—and in the case of these great tanks error is the less likely— 
in giving to Padaviya “ Rattamdla-kandaka” as one of its ancient names, the “Vedéla Pirivena” 
attached to Abhayagiri vihara may have contained that “goodly room and pleasant, at the 
Rattamalagiri,” built by Ilafga Séna (Kasyapa IV.’s General) and given “to the hermits, who 
were the guardians of religion.” 7 


1 Hil ; modern Z/7, October-November. 

* Mékappar: Tamil word in Siyhalese dress = Qn Warum, meyt kappara “body-guard.” Of, South Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. II., p. 96, where, in an inscription of Rajéndra-Chéla, Dr. Hultzch translates Kéraléntaka-vdsal. 
tirumeykdppar, “ the body-guard of the gate of Kéralantaka.” In a hopeless attempt to make sense of a mere string of 
Ministers’ names (Maha Kalatéwa inscription), Drs. Goldsmith and Miiller, inter alia, mistranslate this word, “in this 
kalpa.” 

BOs Report on Padaviya Tank” (Sessional Paper XXITI., 1886), p. 1. 

* Loc, ovt., pp. I, 2. 

5 Mr. Parker gives no text. It is, therefore, the more difficult to follow him in his translation, in view of the text 
given below which admits of little doubt. 
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A. 


1 88 est&d 
2 8 8&5 &S 
3 58 3a @8 

4 Or Oren 

5 Q@ Oc[I]ae 

6 BemwDmdz (@ 

7 ©) DBO & 

8 5 O&O DEG E 

9 [elad Ono 
Seq OOD98\(5) 
WHA BS a 

oe O81 © G5Q 
2 OBIOGrs Ost 
OD 8106107 HO 
[B]c.Drea1 OD 
OG BS OAT OZ 
sy Bossa @ 
@Qims9se Oz 
E,07@ OBOMS 
Sef DEGQOA 
QEOQ (Bo) es2y 

D Qe3o PANS 
ODEON Do @ 

9 O©D QHoOozd (Hz) 


A. 
1 Siri Lakdiv 
2 hi pihiti siri 
3 vind yasa isi 
4 ru Ruhun danu 
5 vu Mala [ma ]idalu 
6 ekanne (ka 
7 la) tamahat si 
8 ri bhoga kala Ude 
9 [A]bhay maha ra 
10 jhu sohovu[r] 
11 Kasub Siri Sa 
12 vg Bo ma purmu 
13 ka soloswan 
14 ne Posone pura 
15 [ti] yeweke vaja 
16 leyin ek te 
17 n samiyen a 
18 MekaparVé 
19 dérum Senevi 
20 raju Vaduravare 
21 Mulava (da) Saka 
22 ra isd Atara 
23 galukotta i 
24 sa me tuvak (ek) 


On the [third ] day of the bright half of Poson, 
Kasub Siri Sang Bo, brother? of the great king Ude [ A ]bhay, 
of prosperity, and who had the sole dominion of the Ruhunu 
glory, and wealth that prevailed in the b 
t, Vedérum of the Body-guard, Vadura-v 


the (centre) of beauty, 
Majesty having so ordered i 


ARCH HOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
II. 
Text. 
B. C. 

1 ©8Oz ¢m8S 1 0 @&o Ea@a 
2 GDOHSS sy 2 gO @DnHBIM 
3 G& BSoSs & 3 ODIO Qt OO 
4 85 O@E & 4 29 o0@G2:E(&] 


)D SAN ADE 

6 ®14,@9 B38ea8 

7 2 @E SOG 

8 or Eons 

9 (834) OBE EH) 


BE Dench (&)d 
OH . (@G). 
FrQErQ Hoes 
@oat (Md) @Be 
DYED @LDIO @ 
19 «9 OS PES 

20 ¢ Ege OH 
21 (OGEM) O29 


Sun 
Sickle 


dD @MIECHIMO 

6 sy aMIDEM) ©SD9 
7 OD @& ©5009 

8 O2Do @mndved 

9 Do OM Oes9 

10 sarnac@(a) 

11 SY PONDED @OMD9 
12 0 ge OG D® 

138 aot @EO7[s9 | 
14 amddar om[0] 

15 929 AcE OH 

16 oF SQat 0:5 


117 Bat BD OSIM 


18 ©2905 ges © 

19 & ED o8 E[d] 
20 emana om 5] 
21 @69 ©8009 

22 ~ 88st BO 

23 Bf O10 OG 
24 (€) Q sat Or 


Transliteration, 


B. 
1 seve Abhagiri 
2 veherhi Kaka 
3 la giripete pi 
4 hiti Mangul Pi 
5 riyanat bahalu 
6 Vedéla Pirive 
7 ne bada Palon 
8 nurukuliyehi 
9 (puda) nodiya(dara) 
novadna isa 
re satarar . si 
13 la mayehi (si)t 
14 maha. (ye). 
15 etulevu tak 
tenat [kuli] me 
laksi(nd) no 
vadna kot i 
sa raj ladu pa 
s laduvan no 
(valandanu) ko 


Sun 
Sickle 


C. 
1 t isa diyabe 
dum noganna 
kot isa vel 
kemi velbedi [pi] 
yovajaranuva 
n novadna ko 
t isd perena 
ttuvam novad 
na kot isa 
dunupabala (ya) 
n novadna ko 
t isa dekam 
ten deruva [n] 
novadna ko [t] 
isa gel go 
16 n mivun veri 
17 yan noganna 
18 kot isa ma 
19 ng div pe di [v] 
20 noganna ko [t] 
21 isa perema 


Co BH NG OH OO dO 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


22 ngu gimin pita 
23, t kotala vala 
24 (fida)nu tak te 


Translation. 


held 


61 


D, 


1 oS eQnEewad 
2 2) @&s OD Dz 
3 OG OQ OMOD) 
4 aod gD OG 
5 of B0nt ad 
6 2 @6&9 O90O029 
7 DMS 01g OM 
8 [a] sien gen O88 
9:49) ad OB bs 
10 (@88) 23 @10(6) 
11 @HDsHgQ Oss) © 
12 (G)a60r(M&) Fz 
138 BDMAsY ©5n@E.OD 
14 sta ge) [OO] M2 
15 at SrOarde OG 
16 [ee]es o® gate 
8 9 BEOD 
GE 8 PsIDz 
CCSBD3 DG 
20 ODOMDaat Eo 
21 me waH 
22 AG OOM; 


18 
19 


Crow 
Dog 


D. 


1 n etulatkara 

2 nu isa me ge 

3 mhi ket kene 

4 kun eta gemi 

5 n pitatkara 

6 nu isd kotava 

7 nnavun vede no 

8 [ga]nna isa mehi. 

9 .. pur vesi 
10 (mey)in behe (ra) . 
11 noyanu isa 
12 (gi)ya pite (tula) e 
13 ttan nolaga . 
nna isa [me ]tuva 
k peraher di vada | 
[le]yin me atta 
ni kanu hindavana 
ladi me anne 
ulaghana kala 
kenek et 
nam kavudu 

balu vetve 


Crow 
Dog 


1 in the 16th year of His Majesty 
who obtained for him the enjoyment 
Province and the Malaya district, 
eautiful Island of Lank&i—His 
are the general, Mulava (da) 


Sakara, and Atara-galukotté—all these meeting by agreement at one place [issued commandment] 


that they should not enter the water-course, who make 0 


fferings in Palonnurukuliya attached to 


Vedéla Pirivena, which is assigned to Mangul Pirivena, situated on the Kakalagiri range at Abha 


Giri Vihdra; that wild persons should not enter t 
that those who have obtained the [whole] kingdom or a p 
ments]; that the distribution of water-supply be 
as regards field-work and field-appurtenances, 
[to temple property| should not enter; that are 


who carry on two kinds of work may not enter ; 


1 Poson: May-June. 
2 This relationship of K4syapa IV. to Udaya I. is 
by the Editors of the Mahdwansa (LI. 91) “ aaere@de 


(sakabhdtujan),” “ his brother's youngest son,” 


not appropriated ; tha 
and those whoin past time hav 
hers and foot-soldiers may not enter; that those 
that enemies may not take away carts, oxen, or 


he places included within 
art thereof may no 
t those who use crafty speech 


t possess [the endow- 


e caused damage 


confirmed by the marginal reading of th 
(sakabhataran),” “ his brother,” for 


e text noted 
“\ gana Bo 
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buffaloes ; that those who live by highway robbery or vagrant habits may not’be admitted ; that 
as many places as are held out of the village in the confronting road may be included ; that 
if there be in this village an assaulter of persons, he may be expelled from the village ; 
that those who, having. committed assault, [seek to] come in [for shelter] may not be allowed to 
enter ; that citizensin this . . . may not go out of it; that those who have gone out may not 
be given lodgings. All these privileges having been granted, this pillar of Council warranty was 
set up. 
Should any persons disobey this order, let him be born crow or dog. 


Tit. 


This handsome pillar slab stands on the crest of the immense embankment of Padaviya-vewa, 
afew yards west of the yawning breach wrought centuries back by the combined flood force of two 
streams, the Mora and Mugunu oyas, which carried away the ancient stone meda horowwa, or 
low-level sluice of the tank. It rises 8 ft. 6 in. out of the bund; is 1 ft. 8in. in width; 
and is crowned by a chastely designed finial,—a lotus flower, the outer petals drooping down 
on to the head of the rectangular shaft. The front or north-east face alone is carved. This is 
divided horizontally into three incised panels by raised bands, the broadest ornamented with three 
conventional flowers. The upper framing immediately below the lotus capital bears a neat 
diamond pattern. © 

Within the two higher panels is cut the inscription (five lines of writing on each) in the 
form of the Sinhalese characters in vogue during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Below the writing (separated by a flute) is the third, or lowest, panel, in which are carved 
in sunk relief an urn-like vase with flowers, flanked by a pair of lamps—all standing on a moulded 
pedestal. 

Records of visits to Padaviya tank have been few and far between, and usually by officials 
only.! Still fewer are the notices of the inscribed pillar on the bund. Below are given such allu- 
sions as have been met with. 


Writing in 1848 Sir Emerson Tennent says :— 


On the top of the great embankment itself, and close by the breach, there stands a tall sculptured stone with 
two engraved compartments, the possible record of its history ; but the Odiar informed us that the characters were 
Nagari, and the dialect Pali or some other language no longer understood by the people. 


In 1853 Mr. J. Northmore, then Assistant Government Agent of Nuwara-kalaviya, in the 
course of a lengthened tour pushed north even of Padaviya. He writes (Diary, August 24) :— 


Visited the breach of the tankat Padvil . . . . Copied the inscription with great care, from the stone 
pillar erected on the embankment near the breach. The characters are Sinhalese, and the name of king Pardkrama 
Bahu nata [sic] is clearly discernible ; but at present an accurate translation cannot be given of the whole, as many 
of the letters,and even words, as deciphered, are doubtful and will require study. 


With Mr. Northmore rests the credit, more than forty years ago, of being the first to 
indentify the characters as Sinhalese, and to read the name of the king given in the inscription. 

Mr. L. Liesching, Assistant Agent, visited Padaviya in 1869, and, apparently ignorant of Mr. 
Northmore’s note, was much exercised how to conquer the inscription :— 


(September 5).—I re-visited the breach, standing about 60 ft., I suppose, above the level of the water, which 
always lodges where the embankment has given away. Thesun shone full on the stone pillar, which was evidently 
not very ancient. I took a sketch of it. Sir Emerson Tennent says that the inscription is in Ndgari; but he is 
mistaken: it is probably Elu. I had each letter carefully picked out with charcoal, which made the writing 
very clear. Mr. Tikeri Banda Mudaliyar and I then tried to read it. Iknew that to do this thoroughly we should 
fail ; but I did hope to find the name of the king under whom it was erected ; and we were not disappointed. 
By a lucky “shot” I suggested that certain words were “ Sri Prdkrama Bahu,’ and further examination 
showed I was right. The word ‘“‘ Swasti” is very clear at the head, and “ Lawkd” occurs once. We carefully traced each 
letter on paper. The engraving is badly done, and the letters ill-formed ; but I have no doubt that Prakrama Bahu 
(who lived in the twelfth century after Christ) restored this tank. Ido not believe he built it. However, the copy of 
the inscription will be sent to some scholar, who will no doubt make something of it. The origin of the tank and 
the nature of the inscription have hitherto been unknown, and probably the first point will continue a secret ; 
though it is something to know that Prakrama Bahu’s name appears on the inscription. 


This diary entry Mr. Liesching followed up by a paragraph in his “ Administration Report” 
for the year :— 

During a visit of inspection to this tank, I succeeded in copying the inscription on a stone pillar which 
stands near the breach, and which is said by Sir Emerson Tennent to be in the Nagari character. This is a mistake. 
It is in old Sinhalese, and has been translated by Don Domingo Wijesinghe, Mudaliy4r, the Secretary of the District 
Court of Nuwarakalawiya. ‘The translation is as follows :— 

‘Prosperity ! Prakrama Bahu, the Chakrawarti sovereign of happy Lanké (descending from ancient princes, 

has finished the (repairs) of the lakes and ponds for the use of the fields which he made in every part; finding 


many streams and ponds useless and broken : in the hope of obtaining the happiness of this as well as the 
next world.” 


The Mudaliyar should at least be credited with offering the first translation of the inscrip- 
‘tion, even if his version be but a rough and hardly accurate paraphrase. 

. Dr. HE. Miiller, temporarily employed as Epigraphist by the Ceylon Government, seems 
» to have considered Padaviya too far off the road to visit, for he contents himself by merely taking 
over the Mudaliyar’s translation bodily, and that without acknowledgment !? 
In 1883 Mr. 8. Haughton, at the time Assistant Agent at Mannar, paid a visit to Padaviya, 
and took the trouble to make a drawing of the pillar and an eye copy of the inscription. 


1K. Mackenzie (1845) ; Sir E. Tennent (1848) ; Mr. J. Northmore (1853) ; Mr. R. Morris (1861); Mr. L. Liesching 
(1869) ; Mr. J. F. Dickson (1873) ; Mr. H. Parker (1880, 1886); Mr.G. W. Templer (1880 or 1881); Mr. S. Haughton 
(1883); Col. F. C .H. Clarke, r.A., Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, Mr. R. W. levers, and Mr. G. M. Fowler (1887) ; Mr. W. Twynam 
and Mr. J. P. Lewis (1889) ; Mr. H. C. P. Bell (1891), 
? Verily, like Sir William of Deloraine, that Udaiyar was “good at need.” The “characters” are not “ Ndgari,” 
» nor is “ the dialect Pali !” 
3 Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, 1883, pp. 63, 124. 
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Three years later (1886) Mr. H. Parker, in his “ Report on Padaviya Tank,” refers to the 
inscription :— 
By orders of Prakrama Bahu I. (1154-1185) a short inscription was cut on a pillar which stands on the 
embankment of the reservoir. Though it makes no special reference to Padaviya, its position leads one to suppose 
that this tank was included among those which he states that he caused to be repaired. That such was really the 
case is proved by the Mahdwansa, which mentions that he caused to be restored many ancient breached tanks, 
Minnéri, Kal4wewa, Padiwewa, &c.—(Mahdwansa, LX XIX, 31). 
My own circuit work took me to Padaviya in October, 1891. I brought back a photograph? 
of the pillar on the bund of the tank, and an estampage of the inscription, 
To come to the record itself. 
The letters, though somewhat shallowly cut, are clear enough, and present little or no 
difficulty. The writing is not appreciably weather-worn, nor has the stonemason blundered. 
The first part of the inscription is a four-line Sanskrit sloka headed by “ Swasti.” 


Text. 
A. 
DEH 
QEe GeemBmedw 
Be SHA® DreQwo 
EDISMe SADO@2 He 
&ICGB OMmesSMoOWW Wo 
Transcript. 
Swasti. 
Idan Lankadhinathena 
Sri Parakrama Bahuna 
Karitan visvalokarthan 
Karyya vyaparitatmana, 
Translation. 


“This was caused to be made for the benefit of the whole world by Sri Paraékrama Bahu, 
Supreme Lord of Lanka, minded of what was fit to be done.” 


The language of the second part, five lines, in the lower panel is Sinhalese. The text runs :— 


This portion of the inscription occurs in the “ Dalada Pijdvaliya” (A), as well as in the 
“ Wanni Rajadvaliya” (B); but both versions are corrupt. 


A. Benda ganga amunu 
meht Vvevu Siri Lakhi 
Bendi gan . 
—_—-— Perakumba . 
| set karava sthil diya randava nirindu kele me 
kanda Perakunba 


B. 


Text. 

B. 
AEtDOOO72 HH 
& BAzGowaw a 
CEBa@Es 
Sze8s87 A 2p@h)o 
DHSEOMOGO®D 


Transcript. 
Bende ni gaiiga vewu si 
ri Lakeda ket ka 
rawa siyal diya 
randawa Perekumba 
nirindu kele me. 


Translation. 


“ Having dammed up smaller streams, rivers, [and constructed] tanks in Sri Laika [and] 
caused fields to be cultivated, [and] all the water to be retained [in the tanks], King Pardkrama 
Bahu made this.” 


B.—Tamil Inscriptions. 


, Adjoining the Siva Dévale at “Moragoda” on the south is, an upright slab (IV.), and a few 
yards west two others (V., VI.) side by side—all three covered on the front with long inscriptions 
in Tamil. 
Mr. Parker mentions them in his “ Report on the Padaviya Tank ” :— 

During the reign of the Tamil conqueror Magha [a.p. 1219-40, T. ;1215-36, M.E.] one, or perhaps two 
Hindt temples may have been constructed at the town Moragoda, below the embankment. At the more important 
of the two may been seen three long Tamil inscriptions, cut on large slabs, in characters of about this period. 
The letters are very much worn, and only parts of one inscription can be deciphered with any accuracy. Though it 
‘consists merely of a list of lamps presented to the temple, with their donors, its presence sufficiently indicates that 
the tank continued in good order up to the middle of the thirteenth century. * 


a — —— 


1 Sessional Paper XXIIL. 1886, p. 2. *See Plate XXX. ’ Sessional Paper, XXITI.. 1886, p. 2. 
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Dr. Hultzsch’s examination of copies made for him of slabs Nos. IV. and V. show that 
Mr. Parker has post-dated the inscriptions by two centuries. 


IV. 
This slab measures 4 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 6 in., and has 20 lines of writing. Dr. Hultzsch notes :— 
Alphabet and language, Tamil. Dated in the twenty-seventh year of K6-Réjardja-Rajakésarevarman alias 
Raja-raja-Déva, é.e., the great Chéla Ring Raja-Raja. Records gifts of lamps to the Isvara temple, called 
Ravikulamanikka. 

If Raja Raja I. came to the throne in A.D. 984,! the inscription was cut in A.D. 1011. 

According to the “Kalingutiu Parani,’”? and his numerous inscriptions,’ the great Raja-Raja 
added Ceylon to his conquests.* 

Raja Raja’s reign coincides (if the Ceylon chronology is correct) with those of the Sinhalese 
kings Sena V. (A.D. 1013-23, T, ; 991-1001, M.E.) and his younger brother Mahindu V. (A.D. 1023-59, 
T.; 1001-37, M.E.). 

The influx of Tamils—“divers races whom Séna, the general, had brought over’ the 
employment of foreign mercenaries, an impoverished treasury, general disorganization, and virtual 
anarchy, paved the way for the conquest of the Island by the Chélas. How complete was the 
downfall for the time of Ceylon independence, and the State-supported Buddhist endowments, 
the Mahawansa records in a few weighty sentences :— 

Now, a trader in horses came here from the opposite coast, and returned to his own country and informed the 
King of Chéla how things stood in Lank&. And when that powerful King heard thereof he sent a large army 
hither intending to take Lanka. And the army arrived in Lank& without delay, and, by slow degrees, entered 
Rohana [i.e., South Ceylon], oppressing the people as they went, beginning from the place where they landed. 
And in the six and thirtieth year® of this King’s [Mahindu V.] reign, they took the queen with all the jewels and 
ornaments, and the crown that was the inheritance of the Kings, and the priceless diamond bracelet that was a gift 
of the gods, and the sword that could not be broken, and the sacred forehead-band. And, having made a false show 
of peace, they took the King prisoner in the fastnesses of the forest, where he had taken refuge through fear. 
And they sent the King and all the treasure that had fallen into their hands straightway,to the King of Chéla. 
They also broke into the relic-chambers of the three brotherhoods, and took many gold images and things of great 
value throughout the country of Lanka, and in the several vihdras thereof. And like unto demons who suck up 
the blood, they took to themselves all the substance also that was therein. 

Moreover, they stationed themselves in the City of Pulatthi [Polonnaruva] and held possession of the King’s 
country, even unto the Rakkhapdsanakantha place.® 


Measures 4 ft.4in. by 2ft.; fronts east, with the Dévdle: inscription 28 lines, of which 
75 per cent. is legible. 
Dr. Hultzsch merely says :— 


Resembles the Wahalkada inscription at the beginning. Title of the prince not yet ascertained. 


VI. 


This almost touches slab V. on the right; measures 5 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. 9 in., and fronts in 
same direction. TIllegible. . 
Vil. 
At the Siva Dévadle :— 
(a) Two lines on the vertical face of the basement coping. 
(6) Three lines on the basement block or dado. 
(c) Two lines on a pillar in front of the shrine. 


ee ee 


Buddhanne-hela, 
(Nos. 70, 71.) 
iz 


Transliterated Text. 
1. Aga Ma(. . .) matabi tumaha Paganati vehera 


2. hi. . .te)rahi dine. 
Translation. 
The chief? Ma(. . .) matabi gave his. . .to the Tera at the Paganati vihara. 


IT. 


This inscribed pillar was discovered by my assistant, Mr. D. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, 
put in upside down to serve as one of the door jambs for a Saivite shrine on theBuddhanne-hela rock 

Dated in the third year of some “Abha Salamevan”—probably Kasyapa VI., or Dapulu V., 
for the characters resemble those of the Ellé-vewa and Etavira-golléwa inscriptions—the pillar 
seems to have been contemptuously turned to practical use by Tamil invaders during the eleventh - 
century. 

The pillar is neatly squared to 9 in., and measures 6 ft.4 in. The portion of the inscription 
which was below ground is plainly legible; the rest in fair preservation: A 32 (?) lines 
surmounted by an eight-petal lotus (or swn) and large @; B. 33, C. 33, D. 26, with crow and dog 
underneath. 


1 Date worked out in connection with a lunar eclipse in his seventh year. See Dr. Hultzsch’s Progress Report, 
1891-2 (Madras Presidency G. O. Nos. 544, 545), pages 4, 5. - 

2 Indian Antiquary, vol. XIX., 1890, page 329. , coe 

4 Dr. Hultzsch, loc. cit. p. 2; and South Indian Insciptions, vol. I., passim “ Tlamandalam on the transparent sea ;’ 
“(the country) of the Sitigalas, who possessed rough strength ;” “ famous in the eight directions.” 

4 Coins of a “ Raja-Raja” are occasionally found in Ceylon. They are of the Sinhalese massa type. ; 

5 Hither (i) the date or (ii) the long reign (36 years), assigned to Mahindu V., must be wrong; unless (a) Rajas 
Raja I. can be allowed 14 more years of rule than the 29 so far proved to him,—which is improbable; or (0) the particular 
conquest of Ceylon and capture of its king, recorded in the Mahdwansa, must have occurred under Rajendra-Chéla ta son 
of Raja-Raja I., whose reign “is now fixed with great probability as extending from about A.D. 1018 to at least 1089,’ 

6 Mahdwansa, LV., 13-22. 

7Or, “(. . . .) matabi (versed in) the Buddhist Scriptures (agama = dgama).”—G. 
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Lotus. 
Abhd Salameva 
n ma purmuka tu 
nvanne Poso 
ne pur dasavak 
davas vathi 
miyanvahan 
se vadaleyin 
Danadakdarahi 
ava Nannaru 
gemhi Vetya 
sakiriya isa 
me kumburhi 4 
vu Asunbada 
vatta isa Bo 
vatta isa Wa 
ridevunume vat 
ta isa Enadi 
hiname vatta 
isa Nendalisa 
taname vatta 
isa Nenanilu 
vatta isa me 
hime avu gebi 
m pitibim isa 
mivani sinibala 
na isa sesuvu 
popala uvaruk 
etule kot me 
tuvak ten Se 
[gi] riye mandulu 
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On the tenth day of the bright half of Poson i 
Abhad Salamevan, the Director of religious observance 
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Transliterated Text. 


b. 


same kot di 
yapana kot 

isd mehi (a)va 
vattehi kebe 
li noganna 

kot isa ge 
bimhi pitibi 
mhi da kebeli 
noganna ko 


10. + isa vel ve 
11. ssan nova 
12. dnakot i 

13. sa gel go 

14, n noganna 
15. kot isa ul 
16. vadu pere (nn) 
17. novadna kot 
18. isa tudes 

19. novadna ko 
20. t isd veriya 


n noganna 


22. kot vadale 
23. mn meya tuva 
24. kten me ni 
25. (yu) min vele 
26. ndanu kot 
27. paha (ne) hi 
28. ndvannat 

29. a Mekappa 


ra Vedérum Vi 


31. duraguva [riva] | 
32. n [Me] kappa 
33. ra Siiga (Subha) 


Translation. 


rarayan vahan 


ntarayen me 
kunvahanse 
abhikshakaye 


OR eee kes 


ttra dcharyya 
10. yanvahanse 


11. valandanukot i 


12. sa ekbitten 


13. Segiriye gale ve 


14. devana acha 
15. ryyayanvaha 
16. nse sangva 
17. (tte) hinda va 
18. dala ekkena 
19. kun Nagiri ga 


20. le hind velendu 


21. nu kot isa 
22. me sakiriye 
23. hi kebeli no 
24. ganna kot 
25. isa veher 
26. kebeli noga 
27. nna kot i 
28. sa diye bedu 
29, m noganna 
30. kot ist me 
31. rathi yedu 
32. navun meku 
33. mburat pet 


'Or, “lord of wealth ;” “king.” 
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Crow 
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D. 


1. ma isa Mekap 
2. para Vedérum 
3. Viduraguvare 
4, van Mekap 
5. para Kandusu 
6. Vadurim isa 
7. Navini Kit 
8. lindvanvare 

. vana Kiling 
10. Goldbaga 
11. mu Bahatusa 
12. im isa Ki 
13. t Sena Raka 
14. samananva 
15. revana Kuda 
16. sald Mihifidu] 
17. etuluve é 
18. pa meya tuva 
19. k dena avu 
20. da vathimiya 
21. nvahanse 
22. vadala ek te 
23. nsamiyen 
me samvata 
25. pahana hi 
26. ndvanu ladi 


Crow 
Dog 


n the third year of [his reign], His Majesty 
s! declared that [the tract of field] Vetya of 
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six kiriyas in extent in the village Nannaru belonging to Danddakdara; Asunbada-watta, Bo-watta, 
Waridevunume-watta ; Enadihiname-watta, Nendalisdtandme-watta, and Nenanilu-watta belonging © 
to this [tract of] field, together with houses, grounds, and open lands appertaining thereto; mi! 
trees and tamarind trees, including the remaining i trees; that all these places in the 
Segiriya District . . ... that water may be issued in equal portions; that the gardens 
appertaining hereto may not be divided; that houses, grounds, and open lands may not be 
divided ; that the dwellers at the fields may not enter; that cart-bulls may not be taken away ; 
that workers in tiles . . . . . . may not enter; that . . . may not enter; and that 
unfriendly people may not be admitted. All this having been proclaimed (by the king), 
Viduragu-varivan Vederum of the Body-Guard, and Sifiga Subhagabende of the Body-Guard, 
who came to set up the stone, so that these lands may be held in conformity with these 
injunctions, ordained that soon after the monk Harara, who resided in Nagariya, had held them, 
the teacher Buddhamitra, his son by sacred sprinkling, may hold them; that afterwards one 
who lived with the consent of the teacher, who resides at Segiriya-gala, may stay in Nagiri-gala 
and take possession of them there; that this field of six kiriyas may not be divided; that the 
vihare premises may not be divided ; that the distribution of water may not be appropriated, and 
that a road (may be opened) to this [tract of] field by those who are employed in this country. 
This pillar of consentaneity was set up as ordered by the Director of religious observances, and 
with the concurrence of us who came (here) viz., Viduragu-varevana, Vedérum of the Body-Guard, 
Kandusu Wadurim of the Body-Guard, Navini Kitlindvan-varevana, Kiling Golébagamu Bahatu- 
saim, Kit Sena Raka-samanan-varevana, and Kuda-sala Mihindu. 


Alut-halmillewa. 
(No. 63.) 


On the riser of the fifth step of the stairs to a vihara among the ruins at Alut-halmillewa my 
assistant found part of a four-line inscription, of which the centre portion has quite worn away. 

Tt belongs to king Vahaba (A.D. 62-106, T.; 66-110, M.E). 

Mr. Wickremasinghe’s transcript of the text is as follows :— 


Raja Vahaba tee Se on ia 
lond tacharaks- iil 2s Hy,.* <.. baja 
Tisava ie oe. he ite 
Vaku a cas theo. 2 ee 


Namba-kada, 
(No. 72.) 


Mr. R. W. levers and Mr. G. M. Fowler saw this fine pillar first in 1887 :— | 

_ February 1.—Started at dawn [from Yakivewa] and rode to Padaviya breach (about 10 or 12 miles) all 

through rough forest; no villages. Mr. Fowler and I diverged to see the great tank of Nambikada and a pillar 

inscription of which hunters spoke, and to which the Kérdla had got a path cleared (23 miles): then returned to 
the path to Padaviya and reached the tank-breach where our camp was, about 2 P.M. 

In finish the pillar almost rivals the unique pillar-slab on the bund of Padaviya-vewa. Rect- 

angular, 1 ft. 1 in. for 6 ft. 6 in., it is topped by a shapely kalasa (1 ft. 7 in. in height, with lotus 


buds depending from the mouth) of the exact pattern of the best type of pedestal-crowning vases 
at Anuradhapura. . 


The inscription runs round from left to right on all the faces; but the letters are shallowly 
cut, and the writing has badly weathered. Not even half can be read with certainty : A, 16 lines, 
with crow and dog carved in low relief, to proper right, below; B. 23 lines; C. 36; D. 9. (?) 

No date occurs in the early part of the inscription. From other evidence, however, it may 
reasonably be assigned—at present at least—to Kadsyapa V. (A.D. 954-964, T. ; 929-939, M.E). 

(i.) The characters suit the period. 

(ii.) “Abha Salamevan” was a title applied to Kasyapa V.? 

(iii.) Kasyapa V. was a son of Sena II. and Sangha the “twice-crowned ”’ queen.’ 

(iv.) “Siri Sang Bo” was a biruda of Séna I1.4 

(v.) The inscription evidently relates to religious benefactions at Abhayagiri vihare : 
Kasyapa V. was a great patron of that establishment. 


Text, 

3h ae, 'S 
1, [edd] | 7. QB HBB aE 13. ongeat 8 eat 
2. 8 Bax 8. eene(ep)Cr(2d) 14. Es OS@OG2DO 
3. (eaay 5S 9, @& ome Men» 15. @cmat 55 9O0 
4. GAs ome 10., ded BS gad 16. ot 8S RF aw 
D. (Fz) O26 DEST ll. sf BD doe (0) Crow 
6. GRADS 1H 12. QOS Ew o® Dog 


1 Bassta latifolia. 

? Segiriya, or Chetiya-giri : the modern Mihintalé-kanda. 

* See the Preface to the Dampiyd-atuwd-getapadaya (Colombo, 1891), where the kingly author is styled “ Abhd 
Salamewan Kasup.” At the end of the work he is further identified by the term “debisawa j&” (“born of the twice- 
crowned queen.”) IL. C. Wijesinha Mudaliyar, translator into English of the Mahdwansa, makes Kasyapa V. son of Tisd, 
wife of Udaya I. and Kasyapa IV., and twice-crowned as queen. But Kasyapa V.’s parentage is set out in Mahd- 
wansa, Chap. LI. 9-11. He was born to Sena II. by Sangha, who was also raised to the rank of queen twice, first by Sena I. 
(Chap. L. 58), and again by his nephew, Sena II. (LI. 6). 

* See ante, p. 45. 5 Mahawansa, LII. 58. 
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B. 
1. QoA?d OH SF [HO] 9, B_@oOdsT HO | 17. . 608 ean. 
2. Po8 HOEY B® 10. SKge, OM &o 18, B90 adeds 
3. Sz [ae] Addex & ii. (og) See(2e) Locales . FEMA 
4. er GSS) Ges 12. 8 OM SSasy 20. 88 ebonde ge & 
5. canes MAS 13, Oasvou.. 21. BS o6m,O0d8. 
Gin 6 2), LAG A base ae eee nl eee 53 
7. 27D) ae (@zax8) 15. 2&2) MdOB3 En®@ © 23. GO® OMe. 
8. Bact. . 16. . S@EM DOasWe 
Transcript. 
A B 
1. (Svasti] 1. %g Bo maharaj [hat] 
2. sri sirivat 2. eme kulen sama 
3. (a) nat vima 3. je [Sanga] rejne ku 
4, la yasateda 4. se upan Abha Sa 
5. éguna mulin 5. lamevan maha ra 
6. hebnanketa 6,7) 4a VE-s > 
7. kula pamili kala 7. ketakula kot 
8. sakya (ku) le (ka) 8. viyat.. mini 
9. la kot Oka 9. sayuren hara 
10. ‘was parapure 10. mihi pula maha pa 
1J. n bat raja pu (ra) 11. (len) mahalu (Buja) 
12. muvanat aga me 12. s mahahimiyan 
13. hesun vt Lak 13. vahanse.. 
14. divu polonava (1 ig Sara ap 
15. yon parapure 15. vba dramhi daham ma 
16. nhimi Siv7i Sa 16. . radeka vasanada 
Crow 17, . mesianu.. 
18. hi maha sanghat pe 
Dog 19: £ Neapapa Ae abeouee 
20. giri veherhi mulu Ba 
21. ( giri pete maighi 
22. Ni 
23. ( laram meda. 
L'ranslation. 
[Hail!] Prosperity! .... . . of the great king Abha Salamewan, born in the womb 


of the queen [| Sanga] who was sprung from the same family as the great king Siri Sang Bo, lord 
of the land of the Island of Lanka, which is like unto a chief queen of most eminent sovereigns, 
by reason of descent from a new line—descended from the Okkaka dynasty, a pinnacle of the 
Saka race that made many Kshatriya races to come to its feet—[he, Abhd Salamewan], who shines 
with a galaxy of pre-eminent, unbounded, and unblemished qualities—to wit, renown, majesty, 

. . Kshatriya race, learned, . . . from the ocean of gems. , ae 
the great lord, ‘the old (Bujas), ‘whilst residing . . in the grove . . to the large body of monks... 
in the Abhayagiri monastery, in the chief procession path! of Bagiri (Abayagiri) vehera..... 
the Nilarama?...... 


Vihara Halmillewa. 
(No. 73.) 
Thirteen letters in one line: cut below the katdrama of the viharé cave. 


Transliterated Text. 
Pa ru ma ka Sa jha da ha le ne sa ga sa. 


Translation. 
Cave of the chief Sajhada [granted] to the priesthood. 


ANURADHAPURA. 


Tamil. 
Pankuliya. 
(No. 1.) 


a 


A single-line inscription: well cut; on the riser or vertical face, of the uppermost step 
(south flight) at Viharé No. 2, containing the colossal sedent Buddha. The writing, with a square 
(4-in.) flower panel at the beginning and end, stretches the whole length of the step. At the middle 
the letters are somewhat abraded.’ 


1 Pete-matg: modern pet-maga. 
onnoag ue Il, (A.D. 795-800, T. ; 807-812, M.E.F.) endowed a Niléréma yihére (Mahdwansa, XLIX, 17). 
ee ante, p. 6 


[ 539 4 


for) 
ae 


In order to ascend to the abode of Buddha (Srighana) the holy Sanghanandin, who resided at the Dakshina 
sthala, made a sacred flight of steps. 


Alphabet and language : Tamil. Records a gift by “ Késariaragi,” probably a Chéla queen. 
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Dr. Hultzsch, in offering the following transcript and translation, notes :— 


Alphabet : Grantha. 
Language : Sanskrit verse. 


; Transcript. 
Srighana-sthinam = arddhum 
srimat-sopa[na-paddhati] h [ | *] 
sri-Dakshina sthala-sthéna 
krit4 sri-Sanghanandina [/|* | 

Translation. 


Il. 
(No. 2.) 
Seven lines on the right-hand pillar at the east entrance to Viharé No. 1.! 
Dr. Hultzsch reports :— 


LET. 
(No. 3.) 
One-line inscription : on the riser of step, south doorway, Viharé No, 1.1 
EY? 
(No. 4.) 
A few letters : on the south-west pillar socket on the dagaba platform. 
[Dr. Hultzsch has not dealt with Nos. 3, 4s yet.] 


a A oe eee 


1See ante, p. 8. 2 See Sixth Report, p. 10, note. || 
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